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I. 
THE REAL PROBLEM OF INSPIRATION. 


GREAT deal is being said of late of “the present problem of 
inspiration,” with a general implication that the Christian 
doctrine of the plenary inspiration of the Scriptures has been brought 
into straits by modern investigation, and needs now to adapt itself 
to certain assured but damaging results of the scientific study of the 
Bible. Thus, because of an assumed “present distress,” Canon 
Cheyne, in a paper read at the English Church Congress of 1888, 
commended a most revolutionary book of Mr. R. F. Horton’s, called 
Inspiration and the Bible,* which explains away inspiration properly 
so called altogether, as the best book he could think of on the sub- 
ject. And Mr. Charles Gore defends the concessive method of treat- 
ing the subject of inspiration adopted in Lua Mundi, by the plea that 
the purpose of the writers of that volume “ was ‘to succour a dis- 
tressed faith,’ by endeavoring to bring the Christian creed into its 
right relation to the modern growth of knowledge, scientific, his- 
torical, critical."+ On our side of the water, Dr. Washington 
Gladden has published a volume which begins by presenting certain 
“new” views of the structure of the books of the Bible as estab- 
lished facts, and proceeds to the conclusion that: “ Evidently neither 
the theory of verbal inspiration nor the theory of plenary inspira- 
tion can be made to fit the facts which a careful study of the writ- 
ings themselves brings before us. These writings are not inspired 


* Inspiration and the Bible. An Inquiry. By Robert F. Horton, M.A., 
Late Fellow of New College, Oxford. Fourth Edition. London: T.. Fisher 
Unwin, 1889. 

+ Luz Mundi. Tenth Edition. London: John Murray, 1890. P. xi. 

12 
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in the sense which we have commonly given to that word.” Ac- 
cordingly he recommends that under the pressure of these new views 
we admit not only that the Bible is not “infallible,” but that its 
laws are “inadequate” and “ morally defective,” and its untrust- 
worthiness as a religious teacher is so great that it gives usin places 
“blurred and distorted ideas about God and His truth.”* And Prof. 
Joseph H. Thayer has published a lecture which represents as neces- 
sitated by the facts as now known, such a change of attitude towards 
the Bible as will reject the whole Reformed doctrine of the Scriptures 
in favor of a more “Catholic” view which will look upon some of 
the history recorded in the Bible as only “fairly trustworthy,” and 
will expect no intelligent reader to consider the exegesis of the 
New Testament writers satisfactory.t A radical change in our con- 
ception of the Scriptures as the inspired Word of God is thus pressed 
upon us as now necessary by a considerable number of writers, 
representing quite a variety of schools of Christian thought. 
Nevertheless the situation is not one which can be fairly described 
as putting the old doctrine of inspiration in jeopardy. The exact 
state of the case is rather this: that a special school of Old Testa- 
ment criticism, which has, for some years, been gaining somewhat 
widespread acceptance of its results, has begun to proclaim that 
these results having been accepted, a “ changed view of the Bible” 
follows which implies a reconstructed doctrine of inspiration, and, 
indeed, also a whole new theology. That this changed view of the 
Bible involves losses is frankly admitted. The nature of these 
losses is stated by Dr. Sanday in a very interesting little book f 
with an evident effort to avoid as far as possible “making sad the 
heart of the righteous whom the Lord hath not made sad,” as con- 
sisting chiefly in making “the intellectual side of the connection 
between Christian belief and Christian practice a matter of greater 
difficulty than it has hitherto seemed to be,” in rendering it “ less 
easy to find proof texts for this or that,” and in making the use of 
the Bible so much less simple and less definite in its details that 
“less educated Christians will perhaps pay more deference to the 
opinion of the more educated, and to the advancing consciousness of 
the Church at large.” If this means all that it seems to mean, its 
proclamation of an indefinite Gospel eked out by an appeal to the 
Church and a scholastic hierarchy, involves a much greater loss than 


* Who Wrote the Bible? A Book for the People. By Washington Gladden. 
Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1891. See pp. 61 (cf. pp. 57, 92 sg.), 21, 
25, 154 (cf. pp. 105, 166, 37, etc.). 

+ The Change of Attitude Towards the Bible. A Lecture, etc. By Joseph 
Hvnory Thayer, Professor in Harvard University. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., 1891. See pp. 9, 10, 22, 52, 65. 

t The Oracles of God (Longmans, 1891), pp. 5, 45, 76. 
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Dr. Sanday appears to think—a loss not merely of the Protestant 
doctrine of the perspicuity of the Scriptures, but with it of all that 
that doctrine is meant to express and safeguard—the loss of the 
Bible itself to the plain Christian man for all practical uses, and the 
delivery of his conscience over to the tender mercies of his human 
instructors, whether ecclesiastical or scholastic. Dr. Briggs is more 
blunt and more explicit in his description of the changes which he 
thinks have been wrought. ‘TI will tell you what criticism has de- 
stroyed,” he says in an article published a couple of years ago. “It 
has destroyed many false theories about the Bible; it has destroyed 
the doctrine of verbal inspiration; it has destroyed the theory of 
inerrancy ; it has destroyed the false doctrine that makes the inspira- 
tion depend upon its attachment to a holy man.’”* And he goes on 
to remark further “ that Biblical criticism is at the bottom” of the 
“reconstruction that is going on throughout the Church ’—“ the 
demand for revision of creeds and change in methods of worship and 
Christian work.” It is clear enough, then, that a problem has been 
raised with reference to inspiration by this type of criticism. But 
this is not equivalent to saying that the established doctrine of in- 
spiration has been put in jeopardy. For there is criticism and 
criticism. And though it may not be unnatural for these scholars 
themselves to confound the claims of criticism with the validity of 
their own critical methods and the soundness of their own critical 
conclusions, the Christian world can scarcely be expected to acquiesce 
in the identification. It has all along been pointing out that they were 
traveling on the wrong road; and now when their conclusions clash 
with well-established facts, we simply note that the wrong road 
has not unnaturally led them to the wrong goal. Ina word, it is 
not the established doctrine of inspiration that is brought into dis- 
tress by the conflict, but the school of Old Testament criticism 
which is at present fashionable. It is now admitted that the in- 
evitable issue of this type of criticism comes into collision with 
the established fact of the plenary inspiration of the Bible and the 
well-grounded Reformed doctrine of Holy Scripture based on this 
fact.t The cry is therefore, and somewhat impatiently, raised that 


* The article appeared in Zhe Christian Union, but we quote it from Public 
Opinion, Vol. x, No. 24 (March 25, 1891), p. 576. 


+ This remark, of course, does not imply that there are none who assert that 
the results of this type of criticism leave ‘‘inspiration ’’ untouched. Dr. Driver 
does not stand alone when he says, in the Preface to his Introduction to the Lit- 
erature of the Old Testament: ‘Criticism in the hands of Christian scholars does 
not banish or destroy the inspiration of the Old Testament ; it presupposes it’’ 
(p. xix). But Prof. Driver would be the last to maintain that the ‘‘inspiration ”’ 
which criticism leaves to the Old Testament is what the Church has understood 
by the plenary inspiration of the Bible. Accordingly, Prof. Robertson speaks 
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this fact and this doctrine must “get out of the way,” and permit 
criticism to rush on to its bitter goal. But facts are somewhat 
stubborn things, and are sometimes found to prove rather the test 
of theories which seek to make them their sport. 

Nevertheless, though the strain of the present problem should 
thus be thrown upon the shoulders to which it belongs, it is im- 
portant to keep ourselves reminded that the doctrine of inspiration 
which has become established in the Church, is open to all legiti- 
mate criticism, and is to continue to be held only as, and so far as, 
it is ever anew critically tested and approved. And in view of the 
large bodies of real knowledge concerning the Bible which the 
labors of a generation of diligent critical study have accumulated, 
and of the difficulty which is always experienced in the assimila- 
tion of new knowledge and its correlation with previously ascer- 
tained truth, it is becoming to take this occasion to remind ourselves 
of the foundations on which this doctrine rests, with a view to 
inquiring whether it is really endangered by any assured results 
of recent Biblical study. For such an investigation we must start, 
of course, from a clear conception of what the Church doctrine of 
inspiration is, and of the basis on which it is held to be the truth 
of God. Only thus can we be in a position to judge how it can be 
affected on critical grounds, and whether modern Biblical criticism has 
reached any assured results which must or may “ destroy ” it. 

The Church, then, has held from the beginning that the Bible is 
the Word of God in such a sense that its words, though written by 
men and bearing indelibly impressed upon them the marks of their 
human origin, were written, nevertheless, under such an influence of 
the Holy Ghost as to be also the words of God, the adequate expres- 
sion of His mind and will. It has always recognized that this con- 
ception of coauthorship implies that the Spirit’s superintendence 
extends to the choice of the words by the human authors (verbal 
inspiration*), and preserves its product from everything incon- 
sistent with a divine authorship—thus securing, among other 
things, that entire truthfulness which is everywhere presupposed 





directly to the point when he remarks in the Preface to his Harly Religion of 
Israel (p. xi), that ‘such scholars would do an invaluable service to the Church, 
at the present time, if they would explain what they mean by inspiration in this 
connection.’’ The efforts to do this, on our side of the water, are not reassur- 
ing. On the relation of the new views to inspiration see the lucid statement by 
Dr. E. C. Bissell in The Hartford Seminary Record, ii, 1. 


*It ought to be unnecessary to protest again against the habit of representing 
the advocates of ‘‘ verbal inspiration '’ as teaching that the mode of inspiration 
was by dictation. The matter is fully explained in the paper: Inspiration. By 
Profs. A. A. Hodge and B. B. Warfield. Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board of 
Publication, 1881, pp. 19 sq. 
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in and asserted for Scripture by the Biblical writers (inerrancy). 
Whatever minor variations may now and again have entered into 
the mode of statement, this has always been the core of the Church 
doctrine of inspiration. And along with many other modes of 
commending and defending it, the primary ground on which it 
has been held by the Church as the true doctrine is that it is the 
doctrine of the Biblical writers themselves, and has therefore the 
whole mass of evidence for it which goes to show that the Biblical 
writers are trustworthy as doctrinal guides, It is the testimony of 
the Bible itself to its own origin and character as the Oracles of 
the Most High, that has led the Church to her acceptance of it as 
such, and to her dependence on it not only for her doctrine of Scrip- 
ture, but for the whole body of her doctrinal teaching, which is 
looked upon by her as divine because drawn from this divinely 
given fountain of truth. 

Now if this doctrine is to be assailed on critical grounds, it is 
very clear that, first of all, criticism must be required to proceed 
against the evidence on which it is based. This evidence, it is ob- 
vious, is twofold. First, there is the exegetical evidence that the 
doctrine held and taught by the Church is the doctrine held and 
taught by the Biblical writers themselves. And secondly, there is 
the whole mass of evidence—internal and external, objective and 
subjective, historical and philosophical, human and divine—which 
goes to show that the Biblical writers are trustworthy as doctrinal 
guides. If they are trustworthy teachers of doctrine and if they 
held and taught this doctrine, then this doctrine is true, and is to be 
accepted and acted upon as true by us all. In that case, any objec- 
tions brought against the doctrine from other spheres of inquiry 
are inoperative ; it being a settled logical principle that so long as 
the proper evidence by which a proposition is established remains 
unrefuted, all so-called objections brought against it pass out of 
the category of objections to its truth into the category of difficul- 
ties to be adjusted to it. If criticism is to assail this doctrine, 
therefore, it must proceed against and fairly overcome one or the 
other element of its proper proof. It must either show that this 
doctrine is not the doctrine of the Biblical writers, or else it must 
show that the Biblical writers are not trustworthy as doctrinal 
guides. If a fair criticism evinces that this is not the doctrine of 
the Biblical writers, then of course it has “ destroyed” the doctrine 
which is confessedly based on that supposition. Failing in this, 
however, it can “destroy” the doctrine, strictly speaking, only by 
undermining its foundation in our confidence in the trustworthiness 
of Scripture as a witness to doctrine. The possibility of this latter 
alternative must, no doubt, be firmly faced in our investigation of 
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the phenomena of the Bible; but the weight of the evidence, be 
it small or great, for the general trustworthiness of the Bible as a 
source of doctrine, throws itself, in the form of a presumption, 
against the reality of any phenomena alleged to be discovered which 
make against its testimony. No doubt this presumption may be 
overcome by clear demonstration. But clear demonstration is requi- 
site. For, certainly, if it is critically established that what is some- 
times called, not without a touch of scorn, “ the traditional doctrine,” 
is just the Bible’s own doctrine of inspiration, the real conflict is no 
longer with “the traditional theory of inspiration,” but with the 
credibility of the Bible. The really decisive question among Chris- 
tian scholars(among whom alone, it would seem, could a question of 
inspiration be profitably discussed), is thus seen to be, “ What does 
an exact and scientific exegesis determine to be the Biblical doctrine 
of inspiration ?” 


Tue BIBLICAL DocTRINE OF INSPIRATION CLEAR. 


The reply to this question is, however, scarcely open to doubt. 
The stricter and the more scientific the examination is made, the 
more certain does it become that the authors of the New Testa- 
ment held a doctrine of inspiration quite as high as the Church 
doctrine. This may be said, indeed, to be generally admitted by 
untrammeled critics, whether of positive or of negative tendencies. 
Thus, for instance—to confine our examples to a few of those who 
are not able personally to accept the doctrine of the New Testament 
writers—Archdeacon Farrar is able to admit that Paul “shared, 
doubtless, in the views of the later Jewish schools—the Tanaim and 
Amoraim—on the nature of inspiration. These views .... made 
the words of Scripture coextensive and identical with the words of 
God.”* So also Otto Pfleiderer allows that Paul “fully shared the 
assumption of his opponents, the irrefragable authority of the letter 
as the immediately revealed Word of God.” + Similarly, Tholuck 
recognizes that the application of the Old Testament made by the 
author of the Epistle to the Hebrews, “ rests on the strictest view 
of inspiration, since passages where God is not the speaker are cited 
as words of God or of the Holy Ghost (i. 6, 7, 8, iv. 4, 7, vii. 21, 
ili. 7, x. 15)."t This fact is worked out also with convincing 
clearness by the writer of an odd and sufficiently free Scotch book 
published a few years ago,§ who formulates his conclusion in the 
words: “There is no doubt that the author of Hebrews, in common 


* Life of Paul, i, 49. + Paulinism, i, 88. 
t ‘‘Old Testament in the New,’’ Bibliotheca Sacra, xi, 612. 
§ Principles of Christianity, by James Stuart (1888), p. 846. 
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with the other New Testament writers, regards the whole Old 
Testament as having been dictated by the Holy Ghost, or, as we 
should say, plenarily, and, as it were, mechanically inspired.” And 
more recently still Prof. Stapfer, of Paris,* though himself denying 
the reality not only of an infallibility for the Bible, but also of any 
inspiration for it at all, declaring that “the doctrine of an Inspira- 
tion distinct from Revelation and legitimating it, is an error”—yet 
cannot deny that Paul held a different doctrine—a doctrine which 
made the Old Testament to him the divine Word and the term, “It 
is written,” equivalent to “God says.” + 

A detailed statement of the evidence is scarcely needed to support 
a position allowed by such general consent. But it will not be 
improper to adjoin a brief outline of the grounds on which the 
general consent rests. In the circumstances, however, we may 
venture to dispense with an argument drawn up from our own point 
of view,t and content ourselves with an extract from the brief state- 
ment of the grounds of his decision given by another of those critical 
scholars who do not believe the doctrine of plenary inspiration, but 
yet find themselves constrained to allow that it is the doctrine of the 
New Testament writers. Richard Rothe § seeks, wrongly, to sepa- 
rate Christ’s doctrine of the Old Testament from that of the apos- 
tles; our Lord obviously spoke of the Scriptures of His people out 
of the same fundamental conception of their nature and divinity as 
His apostles. But he more satisfactorily outlines the doctrine of 
the apostles as follows : 


‘‘We find in the New Testament authors the same theoretical view of the Old 
Testament and the same practice as to its use, as among the Jews of the time in 
general, although at the same time in the handling of the same conceptions and 
principles on both sides, the whole difference between the new Christian spirit 
and that of contemporary Judaism appears in sharp distinctness. Our authors 
look upon the words of the Old Testament as immediate words of God, and ad- 
duce them expressly as such, even those of them which are not at all related as 
direct sayings of God. They see nothing at all inthe sacred volume which is sim- 
ply the word of its human author and not at the same time the very Word of God 
Himself. In all that stands ‘written’ God Himself speaks to them, and so en- 





* Séance de Rentrée des Cours dela Faculté de T'héologie Protestante de Paris, 
le Mardi 3 Novembre, 1891. Lecon d’ Ouverture de M. le Prof. Edm. Stapfer. 
Paris : Fischbacher, 1891. Pp. 26, 42. 

+ Compare also Kuenen, Prophets, p. 449; Reuss, History of Christian Theol- 
ogy in the Apostolic Age, i, p. 352 sg.; Riehm, Der Lehrbegr. des Hebraerbriefes, 
i, pp. 178, 177, etc. 

+ Those who wish to see a very conclusive and thorough statement of Paul’s 
doctrine of inspiration should consult Dr. Purves’s paper on ‘‘ St. Paul and Inspi- 
ration,’’ published in our January number. For our Lord’s doctrine, see Dr. 
Caven’s paper on ‘‘Our Lord’s Testimony to the Old Testament,’’ in the number 
of the Review for July, 1892. 

§ Zur Dogmatik, p. 177 sq. 
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tirely are they habituated to think only of this that they receive the sacred Word 
written itself, as such, as God’s Word, and hear God speaking in it tmmediately, 
without any thought of the human persons who appear in it as speaking and. 
acting. The historical conception of their Bible is altogether foreign to them. 
Therefore they cite the abstract 7 ypag7 oF af ypagai or ypaga) dytat (Rom. 
i. 2), or again ta fepd ypdppata (2 Tim. iii. 15), without naming any special 
author, as self-evidently God’s Word, e. g., John vii. 80, x. 35, xix. 36, 37, xx. 
9; Acts i.16; James ii. 8; Rom. ix. 17; Gal. iii. 8-22, iv. 80; 1 Pet. ii. 6; 
2 Pet. i. 20, etc. ; and introduce Old Testament citations with the formulas, now 
that God (Matt. i. 22, ii. 15; Acts iv. 25, xiii. 34; Rom. i. 2), now that the Holy 
Spirit (Acts i. 16, xxviii. 25 ; Heb. iii. 7, ix. 8, x. 15; cf. also Acts iv. 25 ; 1 Pet. 
i. 11; 2 Pet. i. 20) so speaks or has spoken. The Epistle to the Hebrews un- 
hesitatingly adduces with a d Sed A¢yee and the like, even passages in which 
God is spoken of expressly in the third person (i. 6, 7, 8 8q., iv. 4, 7, vii. 21, x. 
80), and even (i. 10) cites a passage in which in the Old Testament text God 
Himself (according to the view of the author it is, however, the Son of God) is 
addressed, as a word spoken by God. In 2 Tim. iii. 16 the lepd ypdupara 
(verse 15) are expressly called Sedxvevera, however the sentence may be con- 
strued or expounded ; and however little aspecial theory of the inspiration of the 
Bible can be drawn from an expression of such breadth of meaning, nevertheless. 
this datum avails to prove that the author shared in general the view of his Jew- 
ish contemporaries as to the peculiar character of the Old Testament books, and 
it is of especial importance inasmuch as it attributes the inspiration, without the 
least ambiguity, directly to the writings themselves, and not merely to their 
authors, the prophets. No doubt, in the teaching of the apostles the conception 
of prophetic inspiration to which it causally attributes the Old Testament, has 
not yet the sharp exactness of our ecclesiastical-dogmatic conception ; but it 
stands, nevertheless, in a very express analogy with it. Moreover, it must 
be allowed that the apostolical writers, although they nowhere say it expressly, 
refer the prophetic inspiration also to the actus scribendi of the Biblical authors. 
The whole style and method of their treatment of the Old Testament text mani- 
festly presupposes in them this view of this matter, which was at the time the usual 
one in the Jewish schools. With Paul particularly this is wholly incontroverti- 
bly the case. For only on that view could he, in such passages as Rom. iv. 23, 
24, xv. 4; 1 Cor. ix. 10, x. 11—in which he distinguishes between the occur- 
rence of the Old Testament facts and the recording of them—maintain of the 
latter that it was done with express teleological reference to the needs of the New 
Testament believers, at least so far as the selection of the matier to be described 
is concerned ; and only on that view could he argue on the details of the letter 
of the Old Testament Scriptures, as he does in Gal. iii. 15, 16. Wecan, more- 
over, trace the continuance of this view in the oldest post-apostolical Church. 
. . . . Sofar as the Old Testament is concerned, our ecclesiastical-dogmatic doc- 
trine of inspiration can, therefore, in very fact, appeal to the authority, not in- 
deed of the Redeemer Himself—for He stands in an entirely neutral attitude to- 
wards it—but no doubt of the apostles.’ 


A keen controversialist like Rothe does not fail, of course—as the 
reader has no doubt observed—to accompany his exposition of the 
apostolic doctrine with many turns of expression designed to lessen 
its authority in the eyes of the reader, and to prepare the way for 
his own refusal to be bound by it; but neither does he fail to make 
it clear that this doctrine, although it is unacceptable to him, is the 
apostles’ doctrine. The apostles’ doctrine, let it be observed that 
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we say. For even so bald a statement as Rothe’s will suffice to un- 
cover the fallacy of the assertion, which is so often made, that the 
doctrine of verbal inspiration is based on a few isolated statements 
of Scripture to the neglect, if not to the outrage, of its phenomena— 
a form of remark into which even so sober a writer as Dr. W. G. 
Blaikie has lately permitted himself to fall.* Nothing, obviously, 
could be more opposite to the fact. The doctrine of verbal inspira- 
tion is based on the broad foundation of the carefully ascertained 
doctrine of the Scripture writers on the subject. 1t is a product of 
Biblical Theology. And if men will really ask, not, “ What do the 
creeds teach? What do the theologianssay ? What is the authority 
of the Church ? but, What does the Bible itself teach us?” and “fenc- 
ing off from the Scriptures all the speculations, all the dogmatic 
elaborations, all the doctrinal adaptations that have been made in 
the history of doctrine in the Church,” “limit themselves strictly to 
the theology of the Bible itself”’—according to the excellent pro- 
gramme outlined by Dr. Briggs t—it is to the doctrine of verbal in- 
spiration, as we have seen, that they must come. It is not Biblical 
criticism that has ‘‘ destroyed” verbal inspiration, but Dr. Briggs’ 
scholastic theories that have drawn him away in this matter from 
the pure deliverances of Biblical Theology. 

Much more, of course, does such a statement as even Rothe’s un- 
cover the even deeper error of the assertion latterly becoming much 
too common, that, the doctrine of verbal inspiration, as a recent writer 
puts it,§ “is based wholly upon an a priori assumption of what in- 
spiration must be, and not upon the Bible as it actually exists.” It 
is based wholly upon an exegetical fact. It is based on the exegeti- 
cal fact that our Lord and His apostles held this doctrine of Scrip- 
ture, and everywhere deal with the Scriptures of the Old Testament 
in accordance with it, as the very Word of God, even in their narra- 
tive parts. This is a commonplace of exegetical science, the common 
possession of the critical schools of the left and of the right, a prom- 
inent and unmistakable deliverance of Biblical Theology. And on 
the establishment of it as such, the real issue is brought out plainly 
and stringently. If criticism has made such discoveries as to necessi- 
tate the abandonment of the doctrine of plenary inspiration, it is not 


* Letter to the Rev. Andrew A. Bonar, D.D., etc. Edinburgh, 1890. 

+ The Edward Robinson Chair of Biblical Theology in the Union Theological 
Seminary, New York (1891), pp. 5, 6. 

+ The substance of some of the preceding paragraphs was printed in The Homt- 
letical Review for May, 1891, under the title of ‘‘The Present Problem of In- 
spiration.”’ ; 

§ Exegesis. An Address delivered at the Opening of the Autumn Term of Union 
Theological Seminary, September 24, 1891. By Marvin R. Vincent, D.D.,,Pro- 
fessor of Sacred Literature. New York: C. Scribner’s Sons, 1891. P. 40. 
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enough to say that we are compelled to abandon only a “ particular 
theory of inspiration,” though that is true enough. We must go 
on to say that that “particular theory of inspiration” is the theory 
of the apostles and of the Lord, and that in abandoning tt we are 
abandoning them as our doctrinal teachers and guides, as our “exe- 
getes,” in the deep and rich sense of that word which Dr. Vincent 
vindicates for it.* This real issue is to be kept clearly before us, 
and faced courageously. Nothing is gained by closing our eyes to 
the seriousness of the problem which we are confronting. Stated 
plainly it is just this: Are the New Testament writers trustworthy 
guides in doctrine? Or are we at liberty to reject their authority, 
and frame contrary doctrines for ourselves? If the latter pathway 
be taken, certainly the doctrine of plenary inspiration is not the only 
- doctrine that is “destroyed,” and the labor of revising our creeds 
may as well be saved and the shorter process adopted of simply 
throwing them away. No wonder we are told that the same ad- 
vance in knowledge which requires a changed view of the Bible 
necessitates also a whole new theology. If the New Testament 
writers are not trustworthy as teachers of doctrine and we have to 
go elsewhere for the source and norm of truth as to God and duty 
and immortality, it will not be strange if a very different system of 
doctrine from that delivered by the Scriptures and aeney received 
from them by the Church, results, 


And now, having uncovered the precise issue which is involved 
in the real problem of inspiration, let us look at it at various angles 
and thus emphasize in turn two or tliree of the more important 
results that spring from it. 


a 


MODIFICATIONS OF THE BIBLICAL DocTRINE UNDERMINE THE 
AUTHORITY OF THE SCRIPTURES. 


First, we emphasize the fact that, this being the real state of 
the case, we cannot modify the doctrine of plenary inspiration in 
any of its essential elements without undermining our confidence in 
the authority of the apostles as teachers of doctrine. 

Logically, this is an immediate corollary of the proposition al- 
ready made good. Historically, it is attested by the driftage of 
every school of thought which has sought to find a ground of faith 
in any lower than the Church’s doctrine of a plenarily inspired 
Bible. The authority which cannot assure of a hard fact is soon 
not trusted for a hard doctrine. Sooner or later, in greater or less 


* Op. cit., p. 5 8q. 
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degree, the authority of the Bible in doctrine and life is replaced 
by or subordinated to that of reason, or of the feelings, or of the 
“ Christian consciousness ”—the “conscious experience by the indi- 
vidual of the Christian faith ”’—or of that corporate Christian con- 
sciousness which so easily hardens into simple ecclesiastical domina- 
tion. What we are to accept as the truth of God is a comparatively 
easy question, if we can open our Bibles with the confident belief 
that what we read there is commended to us by a fully credible 
“Thus saith the Lord.” But in proportion as we allow this or that 
element in it not to be safeguarded to us by this divine guarantee, 
do we begin to doubt the trustworthiness of more and more of the 
message delivered, and to seek other grounds of confidence than 
the simple “It is written” which sufficed for the needs of our Lord 
and His apostles. We have seen Dr. Sanday pointing to “the ad- 
vancing consciousness of the Church at large,” along with the con- 
sensus of scholars, as the ground of acceptance of doctrines as true, 
which will be more and more turned to when men can no longer 
approach the Bible so simply as heretofore. This is the natural 
direction in which to look, for men trained to lay that great stress on 
institutional Christianity which leads Mr. Gore to describe the present 
situation as one in which “it is becoming more and more difficult to 
believe in the Bible without believing in the Church.”* Accord- 
ingly Dr. Sterrett also harmonizes his Hegelianism and Churchli- 
ness in finding the ground of Christian certitude in the “communal 
Christian consciousness,” which is defined as the Church, as “ objec- 
tive, authoritative reason for every Christian,” to which he must 
subordinate his individual reason.t Men of more individualistic 
training fall back rather on personal reason or the individual 
“ Christian consciousness ;” but all alike retire the Bible as a source 
of doctrine behind some other safeguard of truth. 

It may not be without interest or value to subject the various 
pathways which men tread in seeking to justify a lower view of 
Scripture than that held and taught by the New Testament writers, 
to a somewhat close scrutiny, with a view to observing how neces- 
sarily they logically involve a gradual undermining of the trust- 
worthiness of those writers as teachers of doctrine. From the 
purely formal point of view proper to our present purpose, four 
types of procedure may be recognized. 


* Tux Mundi. American Ed. New York: John W. Lovell Co. P. 283. 


+ Reason and Authority in Religion. By J. MacBride Sterrett, D.D., Pro- 
fessor in Seabury Divinity School. New York: T. Whittaker, 1891. P. 176. 
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CHRIST VERSUS THE APOSTLES. 


1. There is first, that, of which Richard Rothe is an example, 
which proceeds by attempting to establish a distinction between the 
teaching of Christ and the teaching of His apostles, and refusing the 
latter in favor of the former. 

As we have already remarked, this distinction cannot be made 
good. Rothe’s attempt to establish it proceeds on the twofold ground, 
on the one hand, of an asserted absence from our Lord’s dealings 
with the Scriptures of those extreme facts of usage of it as the 
Word of God, and of those extreme statements concerning its divine 
character, on the ground of which in the apostles’ dealing with it 
we must recognize their high doctrine of Scripture; and on the 
other hand, of an asserted presence in Christ’s remarks concerning 
Scripture of hints that He did not share the conception of Scripture 
belonging to contemporary Judaism, which conception we know to 
have been the same high doctrine that was held by the apostles. 
He infers, therefore, that the apostles, in this matter, represent only 
the current Jewish thought in which they were bred, while Christ’s 
divine originality breaks away from this and commends to us a new 
and more liberal way. 

But in order to make out the first member of the twofold ground 
on which he bases this conclusion, Rothe has to proceed by explain- 
ing away, by means of artificial exegetical expedients, a number of 
facts of usage and deliverances as to Scripture, in which our Lord’s 
dealings with Scripture culminate, and which are altogether simi- 
lar in character and force to those on the basis of which he infers 
the apostles’ high doctrine. These are such passages as the quota- 
tion in Matt. xix. 4,5, of Adam’s words as God’s Word, which Lech - 
ler appeals to as decisive just as Rothe appeals to similar passages in 
the epistles—but which Rothe sets aside in a footnote simply with 
the remark that it is not decisive here; the assertion in John x. 
35, that the “Scripture cannot be broken,” which he sets aside as 
probably not a statement of Christ’s own opinion but an argumen- 
tum ad hominem, and as in any case not available here, since it does 
not explicitly assert that the authority it ascribes to Scripture is 
due “ to its origination by inspiration ’—but which, as Dr. Robert 
Watts has shown anew,* is conclusive for our Saviour’s view of the 


* Faith and Inspiration. The Carey Lectures for 1884. By Robert Watts, 
D.D. London: Hodder & Stoughton, 1885. P. 139. ‘‘The sole question is : 
What, according to the language employed by Him, was His estimate of the 
Old Testament Scripture? It will be observed that He does not single out the 
passage on which He bases His argument, and testify of it that it is unbreakable, 
making its infallibility depend on His authority. Stated formally, His argument 
is as follows: Major—The Scripture cannot be broken. Minor—‘I said ye are 
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entire infallibility of the whole Old Testament; the assertion in 
Matt. v. 18 (and in Luke xvi. 17) that not “one jot or one tittle 
(‘ra & % pia xepaia) shall pass away from the law till all be fulfilled,” 
which he sets aside with the remark that it is not the law-codex, 
but the law itself, that is here spoken of, forgetful of the fact that 
it is the law itself as written that the Lord has in mind, in which 
form alone, moreover, do “ yodhs and horns” belong to it; the as- 
sertion in Matt. xxii. 43, that it was “in the Spirit” that David 
called the Messiah, “ Lord,” in the one hundredth and tenth Psalm, 
which he sets aside with the remark that this does prove that Jesus 
looked upon David as a prophet, but not necessarily that he consid- 
ered the one hundred and tenth Psalm inspired, as indeed he does 
not say ypdger, but xadei—forgetful again that it is to the written 
David alone that Christ makes His appeal and on the very language 
written in the Psalm that He founds His argument. 

No less, in order to make out the second member of the ground 
on which he bases his conclusion, does Rothe need to press passages 
which have as their whole intent and effect to rebuke the scribes 
for failure to understand and properly to use Scripture, into indica- 
tions of rejection on Christ’s part of the authority of the Scriptures 
to which both He and the scribes appealed. Lest it should be 
thought incredible that such a conclusion should be drawn from 
such premises, we transcribe Rothe’s whole statement. 

“‘On the other hand, we conclude with great probability that the Redeemer 
did not share the conception of His Israelitish contemporaries as to the inspira- 
tion of their Bible, as stated above, from the fact that He repeatedly expresses 
his dissatisfaction with the manner usual among them of looking upon and using 
the sacred books. He tells the scribes to their face that they do not understand 
the Scriptures (Matt. xxii. 29; Mark xii. 24), and that it is delusion for them 
to think to possess eternal life in them, therefore in a book (John v. 39), even as 


He also (in the same place) seems to speak disapprovingly of their searching of 
the Scriptures, because it proceeds from such a perverted point of view.” * 


Thus Jesus’ appeal to the Scriptures as testifying to Him, and His 
rebuke to the Jews for not following them while professing to honor 
them, are made to do duty as a proof that He did not ascribe ple- 
nary authority to them.t 





God’s,’ is written in your law, which is Scripture. Conclusion—‘I said ye are 
God’s’ cannot be broken. .... He argues the infallibility of the clause on 
which He founds His argument from the infallibility of the record in which it 
occurs. According to His infallible estimate, it was sufficient proof of the infal- 
libility of any sentence or phrase of a clause, to show that it constituted a por- 
tion of what the Jews culled ‘the Scripture’ (j ypag7).”’ 

* Zur Dogmatik, p. 177. 

+ Compare Meyer, in loc. (E. T., i, p. 262, note): ‘‘Even Rothe... . takes 
doxetre in the sense of a delusion, namely, that they possessed eternal life in a 
book. Such explanations are opposed to the high veneration manifested by Jesus 
towards the Holy Scriptures, especially apparent in John... .. = 
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Furthermore, Rothe’s whole treatment of the matter omits alto 
gether to make account of the great decisive consideration of the 
general tone and manner of Christ’s allusions and appeal to the 
Scriptures, which only culminate in such passages as he has at- 
tempted to explain away, and which not only are inconsistent with 
any other than the same high view of their authority, trustworthi- 
ness and inspiration, as that which Rothe infers from similar phe- 
nomena to have been the conception of the apostles, but also are 
necessarily founded on it as its natural expression. The distinction 
attempted to be drawn between Christ’s doctrine of Holy Scripture 
and that of His apostles is certainly inconsistent with the facts. 

But we are more concerned at present to point out that the at- 
tempt to draw this distinction must result in undermining utterly 
all confidence in the New Testament writers as teachers of doc- 
trine. So far as the apostles are concerned, indeed, it would be 
more correct to say that it is the outgrowth and manifestation of an 
already present distrust of them as teachers of doctrine. Its very 
principle is appeal from apostolic teaching to that of Christ, on the 
ground that the former is not authoritative. How far this rejection 
of apostolic authority goes is evidenced by the mode of treatment 
vouchsafed to it. Immediately on drawing out the apostles’ doc- 
trine of inspiration, Rothe asks, ‘“ But now what dogmatic value has 
this fact?” And on the ground that “ by their fruits ye shall know 
them,” he proceeds to declare that the apostles’ doctrine of Scrip- 
ture led them into such a general use and mode of interpretation of 
Scripture as Rothe deems wholly unendurable.* It is not, then, 
merely the teaching of the apostles as to what the Scriptures are, 
but their teaching as to what those Scriptures teach, in which Rothe 
finds them untrustworthy. It would be impossible but that the 
canker should eat still more deeply. __ 

Nor is it possible to prevent it from spreading to the undermining 
of the trustworthiness of even the Lord’s teaching itself, for the mag- 
nifying of which the distinction purports to be drawn, The arti- 
ficial manner in which the testimony of the Lord to the authority of 
the Scriptures is explained away in the attempt to establish the dis- 
tinction, might be pleaded indeed as an indication that trust in it 
was not very deeply rooted. And there are other indications that 
had the Lord been explained to be of the apostles’ mind as to 
Scripture, a way would have been found to free us from the duty of 
following His teaching.t For even His exegesis is declared not to 
be authoritative, seeing that “exegesis is essentially a scientific 
function, and conditioned on the existence of scientific means, which 
in relation to the Old Testament were completely at the command 


* Op. cit., pp. 181, 182. + Op. cit., pp. 174, 175. 
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of Jesus as little as of His contemporaries ;” and the principle of par- 
tial limitation at least to the outlook of His day which is involved 
in such a statement is fully accepted by Rothe.* All this may, 
however, be thought more or less personal to Rothe’s own mental 
attitude, whereas the ultimate undermining of our Lord’s authority 
as teacher of doctrine, as well as that of His apostles, is logically 
essential to the position assumed, 

This may be made plain at once by the very obvious remark that 
we have no Christ except the one whom the apostles have given. 
tous. Jesus Himself left no treatises on doctrine. He left no written 
dialogues. We are dependent on the apostles for our whole knowl- 
edge of Him, and of what He taught. The portraiture of Jesus 
which has glorified the world’s literature as well as blessed all ages 
and races with the revelation of a God-man come down from heaven 
to save the world, is limned by his followers’ pencils alone. The 
record of that teaching which fell from His lips as living water, 
which if a man drink of he shall never thirst again, is a record by 
his followers’ pens alone. They have painted for us, of course, the 
Jesus that they knew, and as they knew Him. They have recorded 
for us the teachings that they heard, and as they heard them. 
Whatever untrustworthiness attaches to them as deliverers of doc- 
trine, must in some measure shake also our confidence in their report 
of what their Master was and taught. 

But the logic cuts even deeper. For not only have we no Christ 
but Him whom we receive at the apostles’ hands, but this Christ is 
committed to the trustworthiness of the apostles as teachers. His 
credit is involved in their credit. He represents His words on earth 
as but the foundation of one great temple of doctrine, the edifice of 
which was to be built up by Him through their mouths, as they 
spoke moved by His Spirit; and thus He makes Himself an accom- 
plice before the fact in all they taught. In proportion as they are 
discredited as doctrinal guides, in that proportion He is discredited 
with them. By the promise of the Spirit, He has forever bound His 


#* Even on an extreme Kenotic view, it is, however, not so certain that error 
should be attributed to the God-man. Prof. Gretillat, of Neuchatel, a Kenotist 
of the type of Gess and his own colleague Godet, is able to teach that ‘‘ by reason 
of the relation which unites the intelligence with the will,’? our Lord must 
needs be free not only from sin, but also from all error (Haposé de Theol. Syst., 
iv, 288). Tholuck occupied a position similar to Rothe’s; yet he reminds 
us that: ‘‘ Proofs might be brought to show that, even in questions pertaining 
to learned exegesis ’’—which are such as our Lord needed to learn as a man— 
‘‘such as those concerning the historical connection of a passage, the author and 
age of a book, an original spiritual discernment without the culture of the schools 
may often divine the truth ’’ (Citations of the Old Testament in the New, Tr. in 
Bibliotheca Sacra, xi, p. 615). 
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trustworthiness with indissoluble bands to the trustworthiness of His 
accredited agents in founding His Church, and especially by that 
great promise recorded for us in John xvi. 12-18: “I have yet 
many things to say unto you, but ye cannot bear them now. How- 
beit when he, the Spirit of truth, is come, he will guide you into 
all truth: for he shall not speak of himself; but whatsoever he 
shall hear, that shall he speak: and he will show you things to 
come. He shall glorify me: for he shall receive of mine, and shall 
show it unto you. All things that the Father hath are mine: there- 
fore said I, that he shall take of mine and shall show it unto you.” 
Says Dr. C. W. Hodge :* 


“It is impossible to conceive how the authority of the Master could be con- 
veyed to the teaching of the disciples more emphatically than is here done by 
Christ. He identifies His teaching and the teaching of the Spirit as parts of one 
whole ; His teaching is carrying out My teaching, it is calling to remembrance 
what I have told you; it is completing what I have begun. And to make the 
unity emphatic, He explains why He had reserved so much of His own teaching, 
and committed the work of revelation to the Spirit. He, in His incarnation and 
life, comprised all saving truth. He was the revealer of God and the truth and 
the life. But while some things He had taught while yet with them, He had 
many things to say which must be postponed because they could not yet bear 

If Christ has referred us to the apostles as teachers of the truths 
which He would have us know, certainly this primary truth of the authority 
of the Scriptures themselves can be no exception. All questions as to the extent 
of this inspiration, as to its exclusive authority, as to whether it extends to 
words as well as doctrines, as to whether it is infallible or inerrant, or not, are 
simply questions to be referred to the Word itself.”’ 


In such circumstances the attempt to discriminate against the 
teaching of the apostles in favor of that of Christ, is to contradict 
the express teaching of Christ Himself, and thus to undermine our 
confidence init. We cannot both believe Him and not believe Him. 
The cry, “ Back to Christ!” away from all the imaginations of men’s 
hearts and the cobweb theories which they have spun, must be 
ever the cry of every Christian heart. But the cry, “ Back to Christ !” 
away from the teachings of His apostles, whose teachings He Him- 
self represents as His own, only delivered by His Spirit through 
their mouths, is an invitation to desert Christ Himself. It is an 
invitation to draw back from the Christ of the Bible to some Christ 
of our own fancy, from the only real to some imaginary Christ. It 
is to undermine the credit of the whole historical revelation in and 
through the Christ of God, and to cast us for the ascertainment and 
authentication of truth on the native powers of our own minds. 


* Sermon on ‘‘The Promise of the Spirit,’’ in the volume: Princeton Ser- 
mons. By the Faculty of the Seminary. New York: Fleming H. Revell Co., 
1893. P. 33. The whole of this noble sermon should be read. 





THE REAL PROBLEM OF INSPIRATION. 
ACCOMMODATION OR IGNORANCE? 


2. Another method is that of those who seek to preserve them- 
selves from the necessity of accepting the doctrine of inspiration held 
by the writers of the New Testament, by representing it as merely 
a matter of accommodation to the prejudices of the Jews, naturally 
if not necessarily adopted by the first preachers of the Gospel in their 
efforts to commend to their contemporaries their new teaching as to 
the way of life. 

This position is quite baldly stated .by a recent Scotch writer, to 
whose book, written with a frank boldness, a force and a logical 
acumen which are far above the common, too little heed has been 
paid as an indication of the drift of the times.* Says Mr. James 
Stuart : 


««The apostles had not merely to reveal the Gospel scheme of salvation to their 
own and all subsequent ages, but they had to present it in such a form, and sup- 
port it by such arguments, as should commend it to their more immediate 
hearers and readers. Notwithstanding its essentially universal character, the 
Gospel, as it appears in the New Testament, is couched in a particular form, 
suited to the special circumstances of a particular. age and nation. Before the 
Gospel could reach the hearts of those to whom it was first addressed, prejudices 
had to be overcome, prepossessions had to be counted on and dealt with. The 
apostles, in fact, had just to take the men of their time as they found them, 
adapting their teaching accordingly. Not only so, but there is evidence that the 
apostles were themselves, to a very great extent, men of their own time, sharing 
many of the common opinions and even the common prejudices, so that, in 
arguing ex concessis, they were arguing upon grounds that would appear to 
themselves just and tenable. Now one of the things universally conceded in 
apostolic times was the inspiration and authority of the Old Testament; another 
was the legitimacy of certain modes of interpreting and applying the Old Testa- 
ment. The later Jews, as is well known, cherished a superstitious reverence and 
attached an overwhelming importance to the letter of the Old Testament, which 
they regarded as the ‘Word of God’ in the fullest and most absolute sense that 
can possibly be put upon such an expression. The doctors taught and the peo- 
ple believed that the sacred writings were not only inspired, but inspired to the 
utmost possible or conceivable extent. In the composition of Scripture, the 
human author was nowhere, and the inspiring Spirit everywhere ; not the 
thoughts alone, but the very words of Scripture were the Word of God, which 
He communicated by the mouth of the human author, who merely discharged 
the duty of spokesman and amanuensis, so that what the Scripture contains is 
the Word of God in as complete and full a sense as if it had been dictated by 
the lips of God tothe human authors, and recorded with something approaching 
to perfect accuracy Such being the prevalent view of the inspiration 
and authority of the Old Testament writings, what could be more natural than 
that the apostles should make use of these writings to enforce and commend their 
own ideas? And if the Old Testament were to be used for such a purpose at all, 
evidently it must be used according to the accepted methods ; for to have fol- 


——e Drums 








*The Principles of Christianity. Being an Essay towards a More Correct Appre- 
hension of Christian Doctrine, Mainly Soteriological. By James Stuart, M.A. 
London: Williams & Norgate, 1888. P. 67 sg. 
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lowed any other—assuming the possibility of such a thing—would have defeated 
the object aimed at, which was to accommodate the Gospel to established preju- 
dices.”’ 


Now, here too, the first remark which needs to be made is that 
the assertion of “accommodation” on the part of the New Testa- 
ment writers cannot be made good. To prove “accommodation,” 
two things need to be shown: first, that the apostles did not share 
these views, and, secondly, that they nevertheless accommodated their 
teaching to them. ‘“ Accommodation” properly so called cannot 
take place when the views in question are the proper views of the 
persons themselves. But even in the above extract Mr. Stuart is 
led to allow that the apostles shared the current Jewish view of the 
Scriptures, and at a later point* he demonstrates this in an argu- 
ment of singular lucidity, although in its course he exaggerates 
the character of their views in his effort to fix a stigma of 
mechanicalness on them. With what propriety, then, can he speak 
of “accommodation” in the case? The fact is that the theory of 
“ accommodation” is presented by Mr. Stuart only to enable him 
the more easily to refuse to be bound by the apostolic teaching in 
this matter, and as such it has served him as a stepping stone by 
which he has attained to an even more drastic principle, on which 
he practically acts: that whenever the apostles can be shown to agree 
with their contemporaries, their teaching may be neglected. In such 
cases, he conceives of the New Testament writers “ being inspired 
and guided by current opinion,’+ and reasons thus: t 


‘Now it is unquestionable that the New Testament writers in so regarding the 
Old Testament were not enunciating a new theory of inspiration or interpreta- 
tion, they were simply adopting and following out the current theory 
matters of this kind . . . . the New Testament writers were completely domi- 
nated by the spirit of the age, so that their testimony on the question of Scrip- 
ture inspiration possesses no independent value.” ‘‘If these popular notions 
were infallibly correct before they were taken up and embodied in the New 
Testament writings, they are infallibly correct still ; if they were incorrect before 
they were taken up and embodied in the New Testament writings, they are in- 
correct still.’’§ 


This is certainly most remarkable argumentation, and the princi- 
ple asserted is probably one of the most singular to which think- 
ing men ever committed themselves, viz., that a body of religious 
teachers, claiming authority for themselves as such, are trust- 
worthy only when they teach novelties. It is the apotheosis of 
the old Athenian and new modern spirit, which has leisure and 


*P. 345 ag. + P. 213. + Pp. 348, 349. 

§P. 70. The immediate reference of these last words is to matters of criticism 
and exegesis ; but according to the contextual connection they would also be 
used of matters of inspiration. 
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heart “for nothing else but either to tell or hear some new thing.” 
Nevertheless, it is a principle far from uncommon among those who 
are seeking justification for themselves in refusing the leadership of 
the New Testament writers in the matter of the authority and in- 
spiration of the Scriptures. And, of late, it is, of course, taking 
upon itself in certain quarters a new form, the form imposed by 
the new view of the origin of Christian thought in Hellenic sources, 
which has been given such vogue by Dr. Harnack and rendered popu- 
lar in English-speaking lands by the writings of the late Dr. Hatch. 
For example, we find it expressed in this form in the recent valu- 
able studies on the First Epistle of Clement of Rome, by Lic. 
Wrede.* Clement’s views of the Old Testament Scriptures are rec- 
ognized as of the highest order; he looks upon them as a marvel- 
ous and infallible book whose very letters are sacred, as a veritable 
oracle, the most precious possession of the Church. These high 
views were shared by the whole Church of his day, and, indeed, of 
the previous age: “The view which Clement has of the Old Testa- 
ment, and the use which he makes of it, show in themselves no 
essential peculiarities in comparison with the most nearly related 
Christian writings, especially the Pauline epistles, the Epistle to the 
Hebrews and the Epistle of Barnabas.” And yet, according to 
Wrede, this view rests on “the Hellenistic conception of inspira- 
tion, according to which the individual writers were passive instru- 
ments of God.” + Whether, however, the contemporary influence 
is thought to be Jewish or Greek, it is obvious that the appeal to it 
in such matters has, as its only intention, to free us from the duty 
of following the apostles and can have as its only effect to under- 
mine their authority. We may no doubt suppose at the beginning 
that we seek only to separate the kernel from the husk; but a prin- 
ciple which makes husk of all that can be shown to have anything in 
common with what was believed by any body of contemporaries, 
Hebrew or Greek, is so very drastic that it will leave nothing which 
we can surely trust. On this principle the Golden Rule itself is not 
authoritative, because something like it may be found in Jewish 
tradition and among the heathen sages. It certainly will not serve 
to make novelty the test of authority. 

From the ethical point of view, however, this theory is preferable 
to that of “accommodation,” and it is probable that part, at least, 
of the impulse which led Mr. Stuart to substitute it for the theory 


* Untersuchungen zum ersten Klemensbriefe. Von Lic. Theol. W. Wrede, Privat- 
docent der Theologie in Gottingen. Géttingen: Vanderhoeck & Ruprecht’s 
Verlag, 1891. Pp. 60, 75 sq. 


+ Compare the review of Wrede by Prof. H. M. Scott, in this Revirw, Janu- 
ary, 1898, p. 163. 
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of “accommodation,” with which he began, arose from a more or 
less clear perception of the moral implications of the theory of 
“accommodation.” Under the impulse of that theory he had been 
led to speak of the procedure of the apostles in such language as 
this: “‘ The sole principle that regulates all their appeals to the Old 
Testament, is that of obtaining, at whatever cost, support for their 
own favorite ideas.”* Is it any wonder that the reaction took 
place and an attempt was made to shift the burden from the veracity 
to the knowledge of the New Testament writers? + In Mr. Stuart's 
case we see very clearly, then, the effect of a doctrine of “accom- 
modation” on the credit of the New Testament writers. His whole 
book is written in order to assign reason why he will not yield 
authority to these writers in their doctrine of a sacrificial atone- 
ment. This was due to their Jewish type of thought. But when 
the doctrine of accommodation is tried as a ground for the rejection 
of their authority, it is found to cut too deeply even for Mr. Stuart. 
He wishes to be rid of the authority of the New Testament writers, 
not to impeach their veracity; and so he discards it in favor of the 
less plausible, indeed, but also less deeply cutting canon, that the 
apostles are not to be followed when they agree with contempo- 
rary thought, because in these elements they are obviously speaking 
out of their own consciousness, as the products of their day, and 
not as proclaimers of the new revelation in Christ. Their inspira- 
tion, in a word, “was not plenary or universal—extending, that is, 
to all matters whatever which they speak about—but partial or 
special, being limited tosecuring the accurate communication of that 
plan of salvation which they had so profoundly experienced, and 
which they were commissioned to proclaim.”t In all else “the 
New Testament writers are simply on a level with their contempo- 
raries.” It may not be uninstructive to note that under such a 
formula Mr. Stuart not only rejects the teachings of these writers 
as to the nature and extent of inspiration, but also their teaching as 
to the sacrificial nature of the very plan of salvation which they 
were specially commissioned to proclaim. But what it is our busi- 
ness at present to point out is that the doctrine of accommodation 
is so obviously a blow at not only the trustworthiness, but the very 
veracity of the New Testament authors, that Mr. Stuart, even after 
asserting it, is led to permit it to fall into neglect. 

And must it not be so? It may be easy indeed to confuse it with 
that progressive method of teaching which every wise teacher uses, 
and which our Lord also employed (John xvi. 12 sq.); it may be 
easy to represent it as nothing more than that harmless wisdom which 
the apostle proclaimed as the principle of his life, as he went about 


*P. 66. +P. 353. +P. 258. 
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the world becoming all things to all men. But how different it is from 
either! Itis one thing to adapt the teaching of truth to the stage 
of receptivity of the learner; it is another thing to adopt the errors 
of the time asthe very matter to be taught. It is one thing to re- 
frain from unnecessarily arousing the prejudices of the learner, that 
more ready entrance may be found for the truth; it is another thing 
to adopt those prejudices as our own, and to inculcate them as the 
very truths of God. It was one thing for Paul to become “all 
things to all men” that he might gain them to the truth; it was 
another for Peter to dissemble at Antioch, and so confirm men in 
their error. The accommodation attributed to the New Testament 
writers is a method by which they did and do not undeceive but de- 
ceive; not a method by which they teach the truth more winningly 
and to more; but a method by which they may be held to have 
taught along with the truth alsoerror. The very object of attri- 
buting it to them is to enable us to separate their teaching into two 
parts—the true and the false; and to justify us in refusing a part 
while accepting a part at their hands. At the best it must so 
undermine the trustworthiness of the apostles as.deliverers of doc- 
trine as to subject their whole teaching to our judgment for the 
separation of the true from the false; at the worst, it must destroy 
their trustworthiness by destroying our confidence in their veracity. 
Mr. Stuart chose the better path; but he did so, as all who follow 
him must, by deserting the principle of accommodation, which leads 
itself along the worse road. With it as a starting point we must 
impeach the New Testament writers as lacking either knowledge 
or veracity. r 


TEACHING VERSUS OPINION, 


8. A third type of procedure, in defense of refusal to be 
bound by the doctrine of the New Testament writers as to inspira- 
tion, proceeds by drawing a distinction between the belief and the 
teaching of these writers; and affirming that, although it is true that 
they did believe and hold a high doctrine of inspiration, yet they do 
not explicitly teach it, and that we are bound, not by their opinions, 
but only by their explicit teaching. 

This appears to be the conception which underlies the treatment 
of the matter by Archdeacon (then Canon) Farrar, in his Li/e and 
Work of St. Paul. Speaking of Paul’s attitude towards Scripture, 
Dr. Farrar says: * 


‘‘He shared, doubtless, in the views of the later Jewish schools—the Tanaim 


and Amoraim—on the nature of inspiration. These views, which we find also 
in Philo, made the words of Scripture coextensive end identical with the words 


* Op. cit., Vol. i, p. 49. SSE eee See 
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of God, and in the clumsy and feeble hands of the more fanatical Talmudists 
often attached to the dead letter an importance which stifled or destroyed the 
living sense. But as this extreme and mechanical literalism—this claim to 
absolute infallibility even in accidenta] details and passing allusions—this super- 
stitious adoration of the letters and vocables of Scripture, as though they were 
the articulate vocables and immediate autograph of God—finds no encourage- 
ment in any part of Scripture, and very distinct discouragement in more than 
one of the utterances of Christ, so there is not a single passage in which any ap- 
proach to it is dogmatically stated in the writings of St. Paul.”’ 


This passage lacks somewhat more in point of clearness than it does 
in point of rhetorical fire. But three things seem to be sufficiently 
plain: (1) That Dr. Farrar thinks that Paul shared the views of 
the Tanaim, the Amoraim and Philo as to the nature of inspiration. 
(2) That he admits that these views claimed for Scripture “ abso- 
lute infallibility even in accidental details and passing allusions.” 
(3) That nevertheless he does not feel bound to accept this doc- 
trine at Paul’s hands, because, though Paul held it, he is thought 
not to have “dogmatically stated” it. 

Now, the distinction which is here drawn seems, in general, 
a reasonable one. No one is likely to assert infallibility for the 
apostles in aught else than in their official teaching. And whatever 
they may be shown to have held apart from their official teaching, 
may readily be looked upon with only that respect which we cer- 
tainly must accord to the opinions of men of such exceptional in- 
tellectual and spiritual insight. But it is more difficult to follow Dr. 
Farrar when it is asked whether this distinction can be established 
in the present matter. It does not seem to be true that there are 
no didactic statements as to inspiration in Paul’s letters, or in the rest 
of the New Testament, such as implicate and carry into the sphere of 
matters taught, the whole doctrine that underlies their treatment of 
Scripture. The assertion in the term “theopneustic” in such a 
passage as 2 Tim. iii. 16, for example, cannot be voided by any con- 
struction of the passage; and the doctrine taught in the assertion 
must be understood to be the doctrine which that term connoted to 
Paul who uses it, not some other doctrine read into it by us. 

It is further necessary to inquire what sources we have in a case 
like that of Paul, to inform us as to what his opinions were, apart from 
and outside of his teachings. It might conceivably have happened 
that some of his contemporaries should have recorded for us some 

account of opinions held by him to which he has given no expres- 
sion in his epistles; or some account of actions performed by him 
involving the manifestation of judgment—somewhat similar, say, 
to Paul’s own account of Peter’s conduct in Antioch (Gal. ii. 11 sq.). 
A presumption may be held to lie also that he shared the ordinary 
opinions of his day in certain matters lying outside the scope of his 
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teachings, as, for example, with reference to the form of the earth, 
or its relation to the sun; and it is not inconceivable that the 
form of his language, when incidentally adverting to such mat- 
ters, might occasionally play into the hands of such a presump: 
tion. But it is neither on the ground of such a presumption, nor 
on the ground of such external testimony, that Dr. Farrar ascribes 
to him views as to inspiration similar to those of his Jewish con- 
temporaries. It is distinctly on the ground of what he finds on a 
study of the body of official teaching which Paul has left to us, 
Dr. Farrar discovers that these views as to the nature of Scripture 
so underlie, are so assumed in, are so implied by, are so interwoven 
with Paul’s official teaching that he is unwillingly driven to per- 
ceive that they were Paul’s opinions, With what color of reason 
then can they be separated from his teaching? 

There is raised here, moreover, a very important and far-reaching 
question, which few will be able to decide in Dr. Farrar’s sense. 
What is taught in the New Testament? And what is the mode of 
its teaching? If we are to fall in with Dr. Farrar and say that noth- 
ing is taught except what is “dogmatically stated” in formal 
didactic form, the occasional character of the New Testament epis- 
tles would become a source of grave loss to us, instead of, as it 
otherwise is, a source of immense gain; the parabolic clothing ‘of 
much of Christ’s teaching would become a device to withhold from 
us all instruction on the matters of which the parables treat; and 
all that is most fundamental in religious truth, which, as a rule, is 
rather assumed everywhere in Scripture as a basis for particular appli- 
cations than formally stated, would be removed out of the sphere of 
Biblical doctrine. Such a rule, in a word, would operate to turn 
the whole of Biblical teaching on its head, and to reduce it from ‘a 
body of principles inculcated by means of examples into a mere 
congeries of instances hung in the air. The whole advance in the 
attitude of Dogmatics towards the Scriptures which has been made 
by modern scholarship is, moreover, endangered by this position. 
It was the fault of the older dogmatists to depend too much on 
isolated proof-texts for the framing and defense of doctrine. Dr. 
Farrar would have us return to this method. The alternative, com- 
mended justly to us by the whole body of modern scholarship, is, 
as Schleiermacher puts it, to seek “a form of Scripture proof on a 
larger scale than can be got from single texts,” to build our system- 
atic theology, in a word, on the basis, not of the occasional dogmatic 
statements of Scripture alone, taken separately and, as it were, in 
shreds, but on the basis of the theologies of the Scriptures—to re+ 
produce first the theological thought of each writer or group of 
writers and then to combine these several theologies (each according 


* 
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to its due historical place) into the one consistent system, consenta- 
neous parts of which they are found to be.* In rejecting this 
method, Dr. Farrar discredits the whole science of Biblical Theol- 
ogy. From its standpoint it is incredible that one should attribute 
less importance and authoritativeness to the fundamental conceptions 
that underlie, color and give form to all of Paul’s teaching than to 
the chance didactic statements he may have been led to make by this 
or that circumstance at the call of which his letters happened to be 
written. This certainly would be tithing mint and anise and cummin 
and omitting the weightier matters of the law. 

That this mode of presenting the matter must lead, no less than 
the others which have already come under review, to undermining 
the authority of the New Testament writers as deliverers of doctrine, 
must already be obvious. It begins by discrediting them as leaders in 
doctrinal thought and substituting for this a sporadic authority in 
explicit dogmatic statements. In Dr. Farrar’s own hands it proceeds 
by quite undermining our confidence in the apostles as teachers, 
through an accusation lodged against them, not only of holding wrong 
views in doctrine, but even of cherishing as fundamental conceptions 
theological fancies which are in their very essence superstitious and 
idolatrous, and in their inevitable outcome ruinous to faith and 
honor. For Dr. Farrar does not mince matters when he expresses 
his opinion of that doctrine of inspiration—in its nature and its 
proper effects—which Philo held and the Jewish Rabbis and in 
which Paul, according to his expressed conviction, shared. “To 
say that every word and sentence and letter of Scripture is divine and 
supernatural, is a mechanical and useless shibboleth, nay, more, a 
human idol, and (constructively, at least) a dreadful blasphemy.” It 
is a superstitious—he tells us that he had almost said fetish. worship- 
ing—dogma, and “not only unintelligible, but profoundly dan- 
gerous.” It “has in many ages filled the world with misery and 
ruin,” and “has done more than any other dogma to corrupt the 
whole of exegesis with dishonest casuistry, and to shake to its centre 
the religious faith of thousands, alike of the most ignorant and of the 
most cultivated, in many centuries, and most of all in our own.”’+ 
Yet these are the views which Dr. Farrar is forced to allow that 
Paul shared! For Philo “ held the most rigid views of inspiration ;” 
than him indeed “ Agiba himself used no stronger language on the 


*The present writer has tried to state the true relations of Systematic and 
Biblical theclogy in a discussion of The Idea of Systematic Theology Considered 
as a Science (Inaugural Address), pp. 22-28. A. D. F. Randolph & Co., 1888. 
He ventures to refer the reader to it. 


+ Inspiration. A Clerical Symposium. By the Rev. Archdeacon Farrar and 
others. London : James Nisbet and Co., 1888. 2ded. Pp. 219, 241. 
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subject”*—Aqiba, “ the greatest of the Tanaites ;”+ and it was the 
views of the Tanaim, Amoraim and Philo, which Dr. Farrar tells 
us the apostle shared. How after this Dr. Farrar continues to look 
upon even the “dogmatic statements” of Paul as authoritative, it 
is hard to see. By construction he was a fetish worshiper and 
placed Scripture upon an idol’s pedestal. The doctrines which he 
held and which underlie his teaching were unintelligible, useless, 
idolatrous, blasphemous and profoundly dangerous, and actually 
have shaken to its centre the religious faith of thousands. On such 
a tree what other than evil fruits could grow ? 

No doubt something of this may be attributed to the exaggera- 
tion characteristic of Dr. Farrar’s language and thought. Obviously 
Paul’s view of inspiration was not altogether identical with that 
of contemporary Judaism; it differed from it somewhat in the 
same way that his use of Scripture differed from that of the Rabbis 
of hisday. But it is one with Philo’s and Aqiba’s on the point 
which with Dr. Farrar is decisive: alike with them he looked upon 
Scripture as “absolutely infallible, even in accidental details and 
passing allusions,” as the very Word of God, His “Oracles,” to use 
his own high phrase, and therefore Dr. Farrar treats the two views 
as essentially one. But the situation is only modified, not relieved, 
by the recognition of this fact. 

In any event the pathway on which we enter when we begin to 
distinguish between the didactic statements and the fundamental 
conceptions of a body of incidental teaching, with a view to accept- 
ing the former and rejecting the latter, cannot but lead to a general 
undermining of the authority of the whole. Only if we could believe 
in a quite mechanical and magical process of inspiration (from be- 
lieving in which Dr. Farrar is no doubt very far) by which the sub- 
ject’s “dogmatical statements” were kept entirely separate from 
and unaffected by his fundamental conceptions, could such an atti- 
tude be logically possible. In that case we should have to view 
these “ dogmatical statements ” as not Paul’s at all, standing, as they 
do ex hypothest, wholly disconnected with his own fundamental 
thought, but as spoken through him by an overmastering spiritual 
influence; as a phenomenon, in a word, similar to the oracles of 
heathen shrines, and without analogy in Scripture except perhaps in 
such cases as that of Balaam. In proportion as we draw back from so 
magical a conception of the mode of inspiration, in that proportion 
our refusal of authority to the fundamental conceptions of the New 
Testament writers must invade also their “ dogmatical statements.” 
We must logically, in a word, ascribe like authority to the whole 


* History of Interpretation. Bampton Lectures. By F. W. Farrar, D.D. 
London: Macmillan, 1880. P. 147. oy iF 
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body of their teaching, in its foundation and superstructure alike, or 
we must withhold it in equal measure from all; or, if we withhold 
it from one and not the other, the discrimination would most naturally 
be made against the superstructure rather than against the foun- 
dation. 


FACTS VERSUS DOCTRINE. 


4, Finally, an effort may be made to justify our holding a lower 
doctrine of inspiration than that held by the writers of the New 
Testament, by appealing to the so-called phonemena of the Scriptures 
and opposing these to the doctrine of the Scriptures, with the ex- 
pectation, apparently, of justifying a modification of the doctrine 
taught by the Scriptures by the facts embedded in the Scriptures. 

The essential principle of this method of procedure is shared by 
very many who could scarcely be said to belong to the class who 
are here more specifically in mind, inasmuch as they do not begin 
by explicitly recognizing the doctrine of inspiration held by the 
New Testament writers to be that high doctrine which the Church 
and the best scientific exegesis agree in understanding them to 
teach.* Every attempt to determine or modify the Biblical doc- 


* On the contrary these writers usually minimize the Biblical definition of in- 
spiration. Thus Dr. Marvin R. Vincent, who is immediately to be quoted (op. c. 
p. 15), tells us ‘‘ Scripture does not define the nature and extent of its own in- 
spiration. The oft-quoted passage of 2 Tim. iii. 16 really gives us no light on 
that point. The passage does indeed point out certain effects which attend 
the use of inspired writings But after all, we are no nearer than ever to 

So that we must fall 
back on the facts, on the phenomena of the Bible as we have it.”” But the deck 
is not cleared by such remarks ; after all, Paul does assert something by calling 
the Scriptures theopneustic, and what the thing is that he asserts in the use of 
this predicate, is not discoverable from an examination into what the Scriptures 
are, but only by an examination into what Paul means ; but what Paul under- 
stands by theopneustic, Dr. Vincent makes no effort to investigate. This whole 
procedure is typical. Thus, for example, the Rev. J. Patterson Smyth, in his 
recent book, How God Inspired the Bible (p. 64), proceeds in an exactly similar 
manner. ‘Our theory of inspiration must be learned from the facts presented in 
the Bible, and in order to be correct it must be consistent with all these facts. 

. I want to find out what I can about inspiration. God has nowhere re- 
vealed to me exactly what it is. He has told me it is a divine influence, an in- 
breathing of the Holy Ghost on the spirit of the ancient writers. But I cannot 
tell how much that means or what effects I should expect from it. I have, 
therefore, no way of finding out except by examining the phenomena presented by 
the Bible itself.’’ This method amounts simply to discarding the guidance of 
the doctrine of Scripture in favor of our own doctrine founded on our examina: 
tion of the nature of Scripture. Mr. Smyth cannot close his eyes to certain out- 
standing facts on the surface of Scripture, indicatory of the doctrine as to Scrip- 
ture held by the Biblical writers (pp. 36 and 106), though he makes no effort to 
collect and estimate all such phenomena. And when he realizes that some may be 
affected even by his meagre statement of them so far as to say that ‘‘the strong 
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trine of inspiration by an appeal to the actual characteristics of 
the Bible must indeed proceed on an identical principle. It finds, 
perhaps, as plausible a form of assertion possible to it in the declara- 
tion of Dr. Marvin R. Vincent* that “our only safe principle is that 
inspiration ts consistent with the phenomena of Scripture” —to which 
one of skeptical turn might respond that whether the inspiration 
claimed by Scripture is consistent with the phenomena of Scripture 
after all requires some proof, while one of a more believing frame 
might respond that it is a safer principle that the phenomena of 
Scripture are consistent with its inspiration. Its crudest expression 
may be seen insuch a book as Mr. Horton’s Inspiration and the Bible, 
which we have already had occasion to mention. Mr. Horton 
chooses to retain the term, “inspiration,” as representing “ the com- 
mon sense of Christians of all ages and in all places” as to the nature 
of their Scriptures,t but asserts that this term is to be understood to 
mean just what the Bible is—that is to say, whatever any given 
writer chooses to think the Bible to be. When Paul affirms in 
2 Tim. iii. 16 that every Scripture is “inspired by God,” therefore, 
we are not to enter into a philological and exegetical investigation 
to discover what Paul meant to affirm by the use of this word, but 
simply to say that Paul must have meant to affirm the Bible to be 
what we find it to be. Surely no way could be invented which 


would more easily enable us to substitute our thought for the apos- 
tles’ thought, and to proclaim our crudities under the sanction of 
their great names. Operating by it, Mr. Horton is enabled to assert 
that the Bible is “inspired,” and yet to teach that God’s hand has 
entered it only in a providential way, by His dealings through long 





expressions just here quoted from some of the Bible writers, and even from our 
Lord Himself, convince me that the theory of verbal inspiration is most probably 
true,”’ he has only such an answer as the following: ‘‘ Well, reader, you will 
find a good many thoughtful people disagreeing with you. Why? Because, 
while fully receiving these arguments asa proof of God’s inspiration of the 
Bible, they have looked a little further than the surface to judge how much 
God’s inspiration implies, and they cannot believe from their examination of 
Scripture that it implies what is known as verbal inspiration’’ (p. 109). Mr. 
Smyth means by ‘‘ verbal inspiration ’’ the theory of mechanical dictation. But 
putting that aside as a man of straw, what it is difficult for us to understand is 
how ‘‘ thoughtful people ’’ can frame a theory of inspiration after only such shal- 
low investigation of the Scriptural doctrine of inspiration, and how ‘‘thought- 
ful people ’’ can assign their inability to believe a doctrine, an inability based on 
their own conception of what Scripture is, as any proof that that doctrine is not 
taught by the ‘‘ strong expressions’’ of the Bible writers and the Lord Himself. 
Is it any more rationalistic to correct the Scriptural doctrine of the origin of the 
universe from our investigations of the nature of things, than it is to correct the 
Scriptural doctrine of inspiration from our investigations of the nature of 
Scripture ? 


* Mag. of Christian Lit., April, 1892. + Op. cit., p. 5. 
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ages with a people who gradually wrought out a history, conceived 
hopes, and brought all through natural means to an expression in a 
faulty and often self-contradictory record, which we call inspired 
only “ because by reading it and studying it we can find our way to 
God, we can find what is His will for us and how we can carry out 
that will.”* The most naive expression of the principle in question 
may be found in such a statement as the following, from the pen 
of Dr. W.G. Blaikie: “In our mode of dealing with this question 
the main difference between us is, that you lay your stress on cer- 
tain general considerations, and on certain specific statements of 
Scripture. We, on the other hand, while accepting the specific 
statements, lay great stress also on the structure of Scripture as we 
find it, on certain phenomenon which lie on the surface, and on the 
inextricable difficulties which are involved in carrying out your 
view in detail.”+ This statement justly called out the rebuke of 
Dr. Robert Watts, t that “while the principle of your theory is a 
mere inference from apparent discrepancies not as yet explained, the 
principle of the theory you oppose is the formally expressed utter- 
ances of prophets and apostles, and of Christ Himself.” 

Under whatever safeguards, indeed, it may be attempted, and with 
whatever caution it may be prosecuted, the effort to modify the 
teaching of Scripture as to its own inspiration by an appeal to the 
observed characteristics of Scripture, is an attempt not to obtain a 
clearer knowledge of what the Scriptures teach, but to correct that 
teaching. And to correct the teaching of Scripture is to proclaim 
Scripture untrustworthy as a witness todoctrine. The procedure in 
question is precisely similar to saying that the Bible’s doctrine of 
creation is to be derived not alone from the teachings of the Bible as 
to creation, but from the facts obtained through a scientific study of 
creation; that the Bible’s doctrine as to man is to be found not in 
the Bible’s deliverances on the subject, but “ while accepting these, 
we lay great stress also on the structure of man as we find him, and 
on the inextricable difficulties which are involved in carrying out the 
Bible’s teaching in detail ;” that the Bible’s doctrine of justification 
is to be obtained by retaining the term as commended by the com- 
mon sense of the Christian world and understanding by it just what 
we find justification to be in actual life. It is precisely similar to 
saying that Mr. Darwin’s doctrine of natural selection is to be deter- 
mined not solely by what Mr. Darwin says concerning it, but equally 


* Op. cit., p. 240. 
+ Letter to the Rev. Andrew A. Bonar, D.D. By Wiliiam G. Blaikie, D.D., 
LL.D. 2ded. Edinburgh: Macniven & Wallace, 1890. P. 5. 


tA Letter to the Rev. Prof. William G. Blaikie, D.D., LL.D. By Robert 
Watts, D.D., LL.D. Edinburgh: R. W. Hunter, 1890. P. 80. 
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by what we, in our own independent study of nature, find to be true 
as to natural selection. A historian of thought who proceeded on 
such a principle would scarcely receive the commendation of students 
of history, however much his writings might serve certain party ends. 
Who does not see that underlying this whole method of procedure 
—in its best and in its worst estate alike—there is apparent an un- 
willingness to commit ourselves without reserve to the teaching of 
the Bible, either because that teaching is distrusted or already disbe- 
lieved; and that it is a grave logical error to suppose that the teach- 
ing of the Bible as to inspiration can be corrected in this way any 
otherwise than by showing it not to be in accordance with the facts ? 
The proposed method, therefore, does not conduct us to a somewhat 
modified doctrine of inspiration, but to a disproof of inspiration; by 
correcting the doctrine delivered by the Biblical writers, it discredits 
those writers as teachers of doctrine. 

Let it not be said that in speaking thus we are refusing the in- 
ductive method of establishing doctrine. We follow the inductive 
method. When we approach the Scriptures to ascertain their doctrine 
of inspiration, we proceed by collecting the whole body of relevant 
facts. Every claim they make to inspiration is a relevant fact ; 
every statement they make concerning inspiration is a relevant fact; 
every allusion they make tothe subject isa relevant fact; every fact 
indicative of the attitude they hold towards Scripture is a relevant fact. 
But the characteristics of their own writings are not facts relevant 
to the determination of their doctrine. Nor let it be said that we are 
desirous of determining the true, as distinguished from the Scrip- 
tural, doctrine of inspiration otherwise than inductively. We are 
averse, however, to supposing that in such an inquiry the rele- 
vant “phenomena” of Scripture are not first of all and before 
all the claims of Scripture and second only to them its use 
of previous Scripture. And we are averse to excluding these 
primary “phenomena” and building our doctrine solely or mainly 
upon the characteristics and structure of Scripture, especially as 
determined by some special school of modern research by critical 
methods certainly not infallible and to the best of our own judgment 
not even reasonable. And we are certainly averse to supposing that 
this induction, if it reaches results not absolutely consentaneous 
with the teachings of Scripture itself, has done anything other than 
discredit those teachings, or that in discrediting them, it has es- 
caped discrediting the doctrinal authority of Scripture. 

Nor again is it to be thought that we refuse to use the actual 
characteristics of Scripture as an aid in, and a check upon, our exe- 
gesis of Scripture, as we seek to discover its doctrine of inspiration. 
We do not admit, we affirm on the contrary, that in every sphere 
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the observed fact may throw a broad and most helpful light upon 
the written text. It is so in the narrative of creation in the first 
chapter of Genesis; which is only beginning to be adequately 
understood as science is making her first steps in reading the 
records of God’s creative hand in the structure of the world itself. 
It is preéminently so in the written prophecies, the dark sayings of 
which are not seldom first illuminated by the light cast back upon 
them by their fulfillment. As Scripture interprets Scripture, and 
fulfillment interprets prediction, so may fact interpret assertion. 
And this is as true as regards the Scriptural assertion of the fact of 
inspiration as elsewhere. No careful student of the Bible doctrine 
of inspiration will neglect anxiously to try his conclusions as to the 
teachings of Scripture by the observed characteristics and “ struc- 
ture” of Scripture, and in trying he may and no doubt will find 
occasion to modify his conclusions as at first apprehended. But itis 
one thing to correct our exegetical processes and so modify our exe- 
getical conclusions in the new light obtained by a study of the facts, 
and quite another to modify, by the facts of the structure of Scrip- 
ture, the Scriptural teaching itself, as exegetically ascertained; and 
it is to this latter that we should be led by making the facts of 
structure and the facts embedded in Scripture cofactors of the 
same rank in a so-called inductive ascertainment of the doctrine 
of inspiration. Direct exegesis after all has its rights: we may 
seek aid from every quarter in our efforts to perform its processes 
with precision and obtain its results with purity; but we cannot 
allow its results to be “modified” by extraneous considerations. 
Let us by all means be careful in determining the doctrine of Scrip- 
ture, but let us also be fully honest in determining it; and if we 
count it a crime to permit our ascertainment of the facts recorded 
in Scripture to be unduly swayed by our conception of the doctrine 
taught in Scripture, let us count it equally a crime to permit our 
ascertainment of its doctrine to be unduly swayed or colored by our 
conception of the nature of the facts of its structure or of the facts 
embedded in its record. We cannot, therefore, appeal from the 
doctrine of Scripture as exegetically established to the facts of the 
structure of Scripture or the facts embedded in Scripture, in the 
hope of modifying the doctrine. If the teaching and the facts of 
Scripture are in harmony the appeal is useless. If they are in 
disharmony, we cannot follow both—we must choose one and reject 
the other. And the attempt to make the facts of Scripture cofac- 
tors of equal rank with the teaching of Scripture in ascertaining 
the true doctrine of inspiration, is really an attempt to modify the 
doctrine taught by Scripture by an appeal to the facts, while con- 
cealing from ourselves the fact that we have modified it, and in 
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modifying corrected it, and, of course, in correcting it, discredited 
Scripture as a teacher of doctrine. 


Probably these four types of procedure will include most of the 
methods by which men are to-day seeking to free themselves from 
the necessity of following the Scriptural doctrine of inspiration, 
while yet looking to Scripture as the source of doctrine. Is it not 
plain that on every one of them the outcome must be to discredit 
Scripture as a doctrinal guide? The human mind is very subtle, 
but with all its subtlety it will hardly be able to find a way to 
refuse to follow Scripture in one of the doctrines it teaches without 
undermining its authority as a teacher of doctrine. 


II. 
IMMENSE WEIGHT oF EVIDENCE FOR THE BIBLICAL DOCTRINE. 


It is only to turn another face of the proposition with which 
we are dealing towards us, to emphasize next the important fact, 
that, the state of the case being such as we have found it, the evi- 
dence for the truth of the doctrine of the plenary inspiration of 
Scripture is just the whole body of evidence which goes to show 
that the apostles are trustworthy teachers of doctrine. 

Language is sometimes made use of which would seem to imply 
that the amount or weight of the evidence offered for the truth of 
the doctrine that the Scriptures are the Word of God in such a 
sense that their words deliver the truth of God without error, is 
small. It is on the contrary just the whole body of evidence 
which goes to prove the writers of the New Testament to be trust- 
worthy as deliverers of doctrine. It is just the same evidence in 
amount and weight which is adduced in favor of any other Biblical 
doctrine. It is the same weight and amount of evidence precisely 
which is adducible for the truth of the doctrines of the Incarnation, 
of the Trinity, of the Divinity of Christ, of Justification by Faith, 
of Regeneration by the Holy Spirit, of the Resurrection of the 
Body, of Life Everlasting. It is of course not absurdly intended that 
every Biblical doctrine is taught in the Scriptures with equal clear- 
ness, with equal explicitness, with equal frequency. Some doc- 
trines are stated with an explicit precision that leaves little to 
systematic theology in its efforts to define the truth on all sides, 
except to repeat the words which the Biblical writers have used to 
teach it—as for example the doctrine of Justification by Faith. 
Others are not formulated in Scripture at all, but are taught only in 
their elements, which the systematician must collect’ and combine 
and so arrive finally at the doctrine—as for example the doctrine of 
the Trinity. Some are adverted to so frequently as to form the 
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whole warp and woof of Scripture—as for example the doctrine of 
redemption in the blood of Christ. Others are barely alluded to 
here and there, in connections where the stress is really on other 
matters—as for example the doctrine of the fall of the angels. But 
however explicitly or incidentally, however frequently or rarely, 
however emphatically or allusively, they may be taught, when exe- 
gesis has once done its work and shown that they are taught by the 
Biblical writers, all these doctrines stand as supported by the same 
weight and amount of evidence—the evidence of the trustworthi- 
ness of the Biblical writers as teachers of doctrine. We cannot 
say that we will believe these writers when they assert a doctrine 
a hundred times and we will not believe them if they assert it only 
ten times or only once; that we will believe them in the doctrines 
they make the main subjects of discourse, but not in those which 
they advert to incidentally ; that we will believe them in those that 
they teach as conclusions of formal arguments, but not in those 
which they use as premises wherewith to reach those conclusions ; 
that we will believe them in those they explicitly formulate and 
dogmatically teach, but not in those which they teach only in their 
separate parts and elements. The question is not how they teach a 
doctrine, but do they teach it; and when that question is once 
settled affirmatively, the weight of evidence that commends this 
doctrine to us as true is the same in every case; and that is the 
whole body of evidence which goes to show that the Biblical writers 
are trustworthy as teachers of doctrine. The Biblical doctrine of 
inspiration, therefore, has in its favor just this whole weight and 
amount of evidence. It follows on the one hand that it cannot 
rationally be rejected save on the ground of evidence which will 
outweigh the whole body of evidence which goes to authenticate 
the Biblical writers as trustworthy witnesses to and teachers of doc- 
trine. And it follows, on the other hand, that if the Biblical doc- 
trine of inspiration is rejected, our freedom from its trammels is 
bought logically at the somewhat serious cost of discrediting the 
evidence which goes to show that the Biblical writers are trust- 
worthy as teachers of doctrine. In this sense, the fortunes of dis- 
tinctive Christianity are bound up with those of the Biblical doc- 
trine of inspiration. 

Let it not be said that thus we found the whole Christian system 
upon the doctrine of plenary inspiration. We found the whole 
Christian system on the doctrine of plenary inspiration as little as 
we found it upon the doctrine of angelic existences. Were there 
no such thing as inspiration, Christianity would be true, and all its 
essential doctrines would be credibly witnessed to us in the generally 
trustworthy reports of the teaching of our Lord and of His authori- 
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tative agents in founding the Church, preserved in the writings of the 
apostles and their first followers, and in the historical witness of the 
living Church. Inspiration is not the most fundamental of Chris- 
tian doctrines, nor even the first thing we prove about the Scriptures. 
It is the last and crowning fact as to the Scriptures. These we 
first prove authentic, historically credible, generally trustworthy, 
before we prove them inspired. And the proof of their authenticity, 
credibility, general trustworthiness would give us a firm basis for 
Christianity prior to any knowledge on our part of their inspira- 
tion, and apart indeed from the existence of inspiration. The present 
writer, in order to prevent all misunderstanding, desires to repeat 
here what he has said on every proper occasion—that he is far from 
contending that without inspiration there could be no Christianity. 
“ Without any inspiration,” he added, when making this affirmation 
on his induction into the work of teaching the Bible *—“ without 
any inspiration we could have had Christianity; yea, and men could 
still have heard the truth and through it been awakened, and justi- 
fied, and sanctified, and glorified. The verities of our faith would 
remain historically proven to us—so bountiful has God been in His 
fostering care—even had we no Bible; and through those verities, 
salvation.” We are in entire harmony in this matter with what 
we conceive to be the very true statement recently made by 
Dr. George P. Fisher, that “if the authors of the Bible were cred- 
ible reporters of revelations of God, whether in the form of histor- 
ical transactions of which they were witnesses, or of divine mysteries 
that were unveiled to their minds, their testimony would be entitled 
to belief, even if they were shut up to their unaided faculties in 
communicating what they had thus received.” + We are in entire 
sympathy in this matter, therefore, with the protest which Dr. 
Marcus Dods raised in his famous address at the meeting of the Alli- 
ance of the Reformed Churches at London, against representing 
that “the infallibility of the Bible is the ground of the whole 
Christian faith.” { We judge with him that it is very important 


* Discourses Occasioned by the Inauguration of Benj. B. Warfield, D.D., to the 
Chair of New Testament Exegesis and Literature in the Western Theological 
Seminary, April 25, 1880. Pittsburgh, 1880. P. 46. Cf. Inspiration. By 
Prof. A. A. Hodge and Prof. B. B. Warfield. Philadelphia : Presbyterian 
Board of Publication, 1881. Pp. 7, 8 (also in The Presbyterian Review for April, 
1881). Also, The Inspiration of the Scriptures. By Francis L. Patton, D.D. 
Philadelphia : Presbyterian Board of Publication, 1869. Pp. 22, 28, 54. 

+ The Congregationalist, Nov. 3, 1892; The Magazine of Christian Literature, 
Dec., 1892, p. 236, first column. This whole column should be read; its state- 
ment and illustration are alike admirable. ; 

¢ This address may be most conveniently consulted in The Hepositor for Octo- 
ber, 1888, pp. 301, 302. In expressing our concurrence with portions of this ad- 
dress and of Dr. Fisher’s papers just quoted, we are not to be understood, of 
course, as concurring with their whole contents. 
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indeed that such a misapprehension, if it is anywhere current, 
should be corrected. What we are at present arguing is some- 
thing entirely different from such an overstrained view of the 
importance of inspiration to the very existence of Christian 
faith, and something which has no connection with it. We 
do not think that the doctrine of plenary inspiration is the 
ground of Christian faith, but if it was held and taught by the 
New Testament writers, we think it an element in the Christian 
faith; a very important and valuable element;* an element that 
appeals to our acceptance on precisely the same ground as every 
other element of the faith, viz., on the ground of our recognition 
of the writers of the New Testament as trustworthy witnesses to 
doctrine; an element of the Christian faith, therefore, which cannot be 
rejected without logically undermining our trust in all the other ele- 
ments of distinctive Christianity by undermining the evidence on 
which this trust rests. We must indeed prove the authenticity, credi- 
bility and general trustworthiness of the New Testament writings 
before we prove their inspiration; and even were they not inspired 
this proof would remain valid and we should give them accordant 
trust. But just because this proof is valid, we must trust these writ- 
ings in their witness to their inspiration, if they give such witness ; 
and if we refuse to trust them here, we have in principle refused 
them trust everywhere. In such circumstances their inspiration is 
bound up inseparably with their trustworthiness, and therefore with 
all else that we receive on trust from them. 

On the other hand, we need to remind ourselves that to say that 
the amount and weight of the evidence of the truth of the Biblical 
doctrine of inspiration is measured by the amount and weight of 
the evidence for the general credibility and trustworthiness of the 
New Testament writers as witnesses to doctrine, 1s an understate- 


* How important and valuable this element of the Christian faith is, it is not 
the purpose of this paper to point out. Let it suffice here to say briefly that it is 
(1) the element which gives detailed certitude to the delivery of doctrine in the 
New Testament, and (2) the element by which the individual Christian is 
brought into immediate relation to God in the revelation of truth through the 
prophets and apostles. The importance of these factors in the Christian life 
could not be overstated. The importance of the recognition of plenary inspira- 
tion to the preservation of sound doctrine is negatively illustrated by the progress 
of Rationalism, as thus outlined briefly by Dr. Charles Hodge (Syst. Theol., iii, 
p. 195): ‘‘ Those who admitted the divine origin of the Scriptures got rid of its 
distinctive doctrines by the adoption of a low theory of inspiration and by the 
application of arbitrary principles of interpretation. Inspiration was in the first 
instance confined to the religious teachings of the Bible, then to the ideas or 
truths, but not to the form in which they were presented, nor to the arguments 
by which they were supported In this way a wet sponge was passed over 
all the doctrines of redemption and their outlines obliterated.”” It looks as if 
the Church were extremely slow in reading the most obvious lessons of history. 
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ment rather than an overstatement of the matter. For if we trust 
them at all we will ‘trust them in the account they give of the 
person and in the report they give of the teaching of Christ ; where- 
upon, as they report Him as teaching the same doctrine of Scrip- 
ture that they teach, we are brought face to face with divine testi- 
mony to this doctrine of inspiration. The argument, then, takes 
the form given it by Bishop Wordsworth: “The New Testament 
canonizes the Old; the IncAaRNaTE Worp sets His seal on the 
Written Worp. The Incarnate Word is God; therefore, the 
inspiration of the Old Testament is authenticated by God Himself.”* 
And, again, the general trustworthiness of the writers of the New 
Testament gives us the right and imposes on us the duty of accept- 
ing their witness to the relation the Holy Ghost bears to their teach- 
ing, as, for example, when Paul tells us that the things which they 
uttered they uttered “ not in words taught by human wisdom, but in 
those taught by the Spirit; joining Spirit-given things with 
Spirit-given things” (1 Cor. ii. 13), and Peter asserts that the Gos- 
pel was preached by them “in the Holy Spirit” (1 Peter i. 12) ; 
and this relation asserted to exist between the Holy Ghost and their 
teaching, whether oral or written (1 Cor. xiv. 37; 2 Thess. ii. 15, iii. 
6-14), gives the sanction of the Holy Ghost to their doctrine of 
Holy Scripture, whatever that is found tobe. So that, even though 
we begin on the lowest ground, we may find ourselves compelled to 
say, a8 Bishop Wilberforce found himself compelled to say: 
“In brief, my belief is this: The whole Bible comes to us as 
‘the Word of God’ under the sanction of God, the Holy Ghost.” + 
The weight of the testimony to the Biblical doctrine of inspiration, 
in a word, is no less than the weight to be attached to the testimony 
of God—God the Son and God the Spirit. 

But our present purpose is not to draw out the full value of the 
testimony, but simply to emphasize the fact that on the emergence 
of the exegetical fact that the Scriptures of the New Testament 
teach this doctrine, the amount and weight of evidence for its truth 
must be allowed to be the whole amount and weight of the evi- 
dence that the writers of the New Testament are trustworthy 
as teachers of doctrine. It is not on some shadowy and doubtful 
evidence that the doctrine is based—not on an a priort conception 
of what inspiration ought to be, not on a “tradition” of doc- 
trine in the Church, though all the a priori considerations and the 
whole tradition of doctrine in the Church are also thrown in the 
scale for and not in that against this doctrine ; but first on the confi- 
dence which we have in the writers of the New Testament as doc- 


* Wordsworth on the Canon, p. 51, Am. Ed. 
+ Life of the Rt. Reo. 8. Wilberforce, D.D., Vol. iii, p. 149. 
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trinal guides, and ultimately on whatever evidence of whatever 
kind and force exists to justify that confidence. In this sense, we 
repeat, the cause of distinctive Christianity is bound up with the 
cause of the Biblical doctrine of inspiration. We accept Chris- 
tianity in all its distinctive doctrines on no other ground than the 
credibility and trustworthiness of the Bible as a guide to truth; 
and on this same ground we must equally accept its doctrine of 
inspiration. “If we may not accept its account of itself,” asks Dr. 
Purves, pointedly, “why should we care to ascertain its account of 
other things? ”* 


ITT. 


IMMENSE PRESUMPTION AGAINST ALLEGED Facts CONTRADICTORY 
OF THE BIBLICAL DOCTRINE. 


We are again making no new affirmation but only looking from 
a slightly different angle upon the same proposition with which 
we have been dealing from the first, when we emphasize next the 
fact, that the state of the case being as we have found it, we ap- 
proach the study of the so-called “ phenomena” of the Scriptures 
with a very strong presumption that these Scriptures contain no 
errors, and that any “phenomena” apparently inconsistent with 
their inerrancy are so in appearance only: a presumption the 
measure of which is just the whole amount and weight of evidence 
that the New Testament writers are trustworthy as teachers of 
doctrine. 

It seems to be often tacitly assumed that the Biblical doctrine 
of inspiration cannot be confidently ascertained until all the facts 
concerning the contents and structure and characteristics of Scrip- 
ture are fully determined and allowed for. This is obviously 
fallacious. What Paul, for example, believed as to the nature of 
Scripture is obviously an easily separable question from what the 
nature of Scripture really is. On the other hand, the assumption 
that we cannot confidently accept the Biblical doctrine of inspira- 
tion as true until criticism and exegesis have said their last word 
upon the structure, the text, and the characteristics of Scripture, 
even to the most minute fact, is more plausible. But it is far 
from obviously true. Something depends upon our estimate of the 
force of the mass of evidence which goes to show the trustworthi- 
ness of the apostles as teachers of truth, and of the clearness with 
which they announce their teaching as to inspiration. It is con- 
ceivable, for example, that the force of the evidence of their trust- 
worthiness may be so great that we should be fully justified in 


* St. Paul and Inspiration. Inaugural Address, etc. A. D. F. Randolph & 
Co., 1892. P.52, PRESBYTERIAN AND REFORMED REVIEW, January, 1893, p. 21. 
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yielding implicit confidence to their teaching, even though many 
and serious difficulties should stand in the way of accepting it. 
This, indeed, is exactly what we do in our ordinary use of Scrip- 
ture as a source of doctrine. Who doubts that the doctriries of the 
Trinity and of the Incarnation present difficulties to rational con- 
struction? Who doubts that the doctrines of native demerit and 
total depravity, inability and eternal punishment raise objections 
in the natural heart? We accept these doctrines and others which 
ought to be much harder to credit, such as the Biblical teaching 
that God so loved sinful man as to give His only-begotten Son to 
' die for him, not because their acceptance is not attended with diffi- 
culties, but because our confidence in the New Testament as a doc- 
trinal guide is so grounded in unassailable and compelling evidence, 
that we believe its teachings despite the difficulties which they 
raise. We do not and we cannot wait until all these difficulties 
are fully explained before we yield to the teaching of the New 
Testament the fullest confidence of our minds and hearts. How 
then can it be true that we are to wait until all difficulties are 
removed before we can accept with confidence the Biblical doctrine 
of inspiration? In relation to this doctrine alone, are we to assume 
the position that we will not yield faith in response to due and 
compelling evidence of the trustworthiness of the teacher, until all 
difficulties are explained to our satisfaction? —that we must 
fully understand and comprehend before we will believe? Or is 
the point this—that we can suppose ourselves possibly mistaken in 
everything else except our determination of the characteristics and 
structure of Scripture and the facts stated therein? Surely if we 
do not need to wait until we understand how God can be both one 
and three, how Christ can be both human and divine, how man 
can be both unable and responsible, how an act can be 
both free and certain, how man can be both a sinner and 
righteous in God’s sight, before we accept, on the authority of 
the teaching of Scripture, the doctrines of the Trinity, of the Incar- 
nation, of man’s state as a sinner, of God's eternal predestination of 
the acts of free agents, and of acceptance on the ground of Christ’s 
righteousness, because of the weight of the evidence which goes to 
prove that Scripture trustworthy as a teacher of divine truth; we 
may on the same compelling evidence accept, in full confidence, 
the teaching of the same Scripture as to the nature of its own 
inspiration, prior to a full understanding of how all the phenomena 
of Scripture are to be adjusted to it. 

No doubt it is perfectly true and is to be kept in mind that the 
claim of a writing to be infallible may be mistaken or false. Such 
a claim has been put forth in behalf of and by other writings be- 
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sides the Bible, and has been found utterly inconsistent with the 
observed characteristics of those writings. An a priori possibility 
may be asserted to exist in the case of the Bible, that a comparison 
of its phenomena with its doctrine may bring out a glaring incon- 
sistency. The test of the truth of the claims of the Bible to be 
inspired of God through comparison with its contents, characteris- 
tics and phenomena, the Bible cannot expect to escape; and the 
lovers of the Bible will be the last to deny the validity of it. By 
all means let the doctrine of the Bible be tested by the facts and 
let the test be made all the more, not the less, stringent and pene- 
trating because of the great issues that hang upon it. If the facts 
are inconsistent with the doctrine, let us all know it, and know it 
so clearly that the matter is put beyond doubt. But let us not con- 
ceal from ourselves the greatness of the issues involved in the test, 
lest we approach the test in too light a spirit, and make shipwreck 
of faith in the trustworthiness of the apostles as teachers of doctrine, 
with the easy indifference of a man who corrects the incidental 
errors of a piece of gossip. Nor is this appeal to the seriousness of 
the issues involved in any sense an appeal to deal deceitfully with 
the facts concerning or stated in the Bible, through fear of disturb- 
ing our confidence in a comfortable doctrine of its infallibility. It 
is simply an appeal to common sense. If you are told that a mali- 
cious lie has been uttered by some unknown person you may easily 
yield the report a languid provisional assent; such things are not 
impossible, unfortunately in this sinful world not unexampled. 
But if it is told you of your loved and trusted friend, you will prob- 
ably demand the most stringent proof at the point of your walking 
stick. So far as this, Robert Browning has missed neither nature 
nor right reason, when he makes his Ferishtah point out how much 
more evidence we require in proof of a fact which brings us loss 
than what is sufficient to command 


««The easy acquiescence of mankind 
In matters nowise worth dispute.”’ 


If it is right to test most carefully the claim of every settled 
and accepted faith by every fact asserted in rebuttal of it, it must 
be equally right, nay incumbent, to scrutinize most closely the evi- 
dence for an asserted fact, which, if genuine, wounds in its vitals 
some important interest. If it would be a crime to refuse to consider 
most carefully and candidly any phenomena of Scripture asserted 
to be inconsistent with its inerrancy, it would be equally a crime 
to accept the asserted reality of phenomena of Scripture, which if 
real strike at the trustworthiness of the apostolic witness to 
doctrine, on any evidence of less than demonstrative weight. 
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But we approach the consideration of these phenomena alleged 
to be inconsistent with the Biblical doctrine of inspiration not 
only thus with what may be called, though in a high sense, a 
sentimental presumption against their reality. The presumption 
is an eminently rational one, and is capable of somewhat exact estima- 
tion. We do not adopt the doctrine of the plenary inspiration of 
Scripture on sentimental grounds, nor even, as we have already had 
occasion to remark, on a@ priort or general grounds of whatever 
kind. We adopt it specifically because it is taught us as truth by 
Christ and His apostles, in the Scriptural record of their teaching, 
and the evidence for its truth is, therefore, as we have also already 
pointed out, precisely that evidence, in weight and amount, which 
vindicates for us the trustworthiness of Christ and His apostles as 
teachers of doctrine. Of course, this evidence is not in the strict 
logical sense “demonstrative;” it is “probable” evidence. It 
therefore leaves open the metaphysical possibility of its being mis- 
taken. But it may be contended that it is about as great in 
amount and weight as “ probable” evidence can be made, and that 
the strength of conviction which it is adapted to produce may be 
and should be practically equal to that produced by demonstration 
itself. But whatever weight it has, and whatever strength of 
conviction it is adapted to produce, it is with this weight of evidence 
behind us and with this strength of conviction as to the unreality of 
any alleged phenomena contradictory of the Biblical doctrine of in- 
spiration, that we approach the study of the characteristics, the 
structure, and the detailed statements of the Bible. Their study is 
not to be neglected; we have not attained through “ probable” evi- 
dence apodeictic certainty of the Bible’s infallibility. But neither 
is the reality of the alleged phenomena inconsistent with the Bible’s 
doctrine, to be allowed without sufficient evidence. . Their reality 
cannot be logically or rationally recognized unless the evidence for 
it be greater in amount and weight than the whole mass of evidence 
for the trustworthiness of the Biblical writers as teachers of doc- 
trine. 

It is not to be thought that this amounts to a recommendation of 
strained exegesis in order to rid the Bible of phenomena adverse to 
the truth of the Biblical doctrine of inspiration. It amounts to 
a recommendation of great care in the exegetical determination of 
these alleged phenomena; it amounts to a recommendation to 
allow that our exegesis determining these phenomena is not infalli- 
ble. But it is far from recommending either strained or artificial 
exegesis of any kind. We are not bound to harmonize the alleged 
phenomena with the Bible doctrine; and if we cannot harmonize 
them save by strained or artificial exegesis they would be better 
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left unharmonized. We are not bound, however, on the other 
hand, to believe that they are unharmonizable, because we cannot 
harmonize them save by strained exegesis. Our individual fertility 
in exegetical expedients, our individual insight into exegetical 
truth, our individual capacity of understanding are not the meas- 
ure of truth. If we cannot harmonize without straining, let us 
leave unharmonized. It is not necessary for us to see the harmony 
that it should exist or even be recognized by us asexisting. But itis 
necessary for us to believe the harmony to be possible and real, 
provided that we are not prepared to say that we clearly see that 
on any conceivable hypothesis (conceivable to us or conceivable to 
any other intelligent beings) the harmony is impossible—if the 
trustworthiness of the Biblical writers who teach us the doctrine 
of plenary inspiration is really safeguarded to us on evidence which 
we cannot disbelieve. In that case every unharmonized passage re- 
mains a case of difficult harmony and does not pass into the category 
of objections to plenary inspiration. It can pass into the category 
of objections only if we are prepared to affirm that we clearly see 
that it is, on any conceivable hypothesis of its meaning, clearly in- 
consistent with the Biblical doctrine of inspiration. In that case we 
would no doubt need to give up the Biblical doctrine of inspiration ; 
but with it we must also give up our confidence in the Biblical writers 
as teachers of doctrine. And if we cannot reasonably give up this 
latter, neither can we reasonably allow that the phenomena appa- 
rently inconsistent with the former are real, or really inconsistent 
with it. And this is but to say that we approach the study of 
these phenomena with a presumption against their being such as 
will disprove the Biblical doctrine of inspiration—or, we may add 
(for this is but the same thing in different words), correct or modify 
the Biblical doctrine of inspiration—which is measured precisely by 
the amount and weight of the evidence which goes to show that the 
Bible is a trustworthy guide to doctrine. 

The importance of emphasizing these, as it would seem, very 
obvious principles, does not arise out of need for a very great pre- 
sumption in order to overcome the difficulties arising from the 
“phenomena ” of Scripture, as over against its doctrine of inspira- 
tion. Such difficulties are not specially numerous or intractable. 
Dr. Charles Hodge justly characterizes those that have been ad- 
duced by disbelievers in the plenary inspiration of the Scriptures, as 
“for the most part trivial,” “only apparent,” and marvelously few 
“of any real importance.” They bear, he adds, about the same 
relation to the whole that a speck of sandstone detected here and 
there in the marble of the Parthenon would bear to that building.* 


* Systematic Theology, i, pp. 169, 170: We have purposely adduced this pas- 
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They do not for the most part require explaining away, but only to 
be fairly understood in order to void them. They constitute no 
real strain upon faith, but when approached in a candid spirit one 
is left continually marveling at the excessive fewness of those 
which do not like ghosts melt away from vision as soon as faced. 
Moreover, as every student of the history of exegesis and criticism 
knows, they are a progressively vanishing quantity. Those which 
seemed most obvious and intractable a generation or two ago, remain 
to-day as only too readily forgotten warnings against the ineradica- 
ble and inordinate dogmatism of the opponents of the inerrancy of 
the Bible, who override continually every canon of historical and 
critical caution in their eager violence against the doctrine that 
they assail. What scorn they expressed of “apologists” who 
doubted whether Luke was certainly in error in assigning a “ pro- 
consul” to Cyprus, whether he was in error in making Lysanias a 
contemporary tetrarch with the Herodian rulers, and thelike. How 
easily that scorn is forgotten as the progress of discovery has one by 
one vindicated the assertions of the Biblical historians, The matter 
has come to such a pass, indeed, in the progress of discovery, that 
there is a sense in which it may be said that the doctrine of the iner- 
rancy of the Bible can now be based, with considerable confidence, 
on its observed “phenomena.” What marvelous accuracy is char- 
acteristic of its historians! Dr. Fisher, in a paper already referred 
to, invites his readers to read Archibald Forbes’ article in the 
Nineteenth Century for March, 1892, on “Napoleon the Third 
at Sedan,” that they may gain some idea of how the truth of 
history as to the salient facts may be preserved amid “ hopeless and 
bewildering discrepancies in regard to details,” in the reports of the 
most trustworthy eye-witnesses. The article is instructive in this 
regard. And it is instructive in another regard also. What a 
contrast exists between this mass of “ hopeless and bewildering dis- 
crepancies in regard to details,” among the accounts of a single 
important transaction, written by careful and watchful eye-witnesses, 
who were on the ground for the precise purpose of gathering the 
facts for report, and who were seeking to give an exact and honest 
account of the events which they witnessed, and the marvelous 





sage here to enable us to protest against the misuse of it, which, in the exigen- 
cies of the present controversy, has been made, as if Dr. Hodge was in this pas- 
sage admitting the reality of the alleged errors. The passage occurs in the 
reply to objections to the doctrine, not in the development of the doctrine itself, 
and is of the nature of an argumentum ad hominem. How far Dr. Hodge was 
from admitting the reality of error in the original Biblical text may be estimated 
from the frequency with which he asserts its freedom from error in the immedi- 
ately preceding context—pp. 152, 155, 163 (no less than three times on this 
page), 165, 166, 169 (no less than five times). 
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accuracy of the Biblical writers! If these “ hopeless and bewilder- 
ing discrepancies” are consistent with the honesty and truthful- 
ness and general trustworthiness of the uninspired writers, may it 
not be argued that the so much greater accuracy attained by the 
Biblical writers when describing not one event but the history ot 
ages—and a history filled with pitfalls for the unwary—has some- 
thing more than honesty and truthfulness behind it, and war- 
rants the attribution to them of something more than general trust- 
worthiness? And, if in the midst of this marvel of general accu- 
racy there remain here and there a few difficulties as yet not fully 
explained in harmony with it, or if in the course of the historical 
vindication of it in general a rare difficulty (as in the case of some 
of the statements of Daniel) seems to increase in sharpness, are we 
to throw ourselves with desperate persistency into these “last 
ditches” and strive by our increased insistence upon the impregna- 
bility of them to conceal from men that the main army has been 
beaten from the field? Is it not more reasonable to suppose that 
these difficulties, too, will receive their explanation with advancing 
knowledge? And is it not the height of the unreasonable to treat 
them like the Sibylline books as of ever-increasing importance in 
proportion to their decreasing number? The importance of keep- 
ing in mind that there is a presumption against the reality of these 
“inconsistent phenomena,” and that the presumption is of a weight 
measurable only by the weight of evidence which vindicates the 
general trustworthiness of the Bible as a teacher of doctrine, does 
not arise from the nced of so great a presumption in order to over- 
come the weight of the alleged opposing facts. Those facts are not 
specially numerous, important or intractable, and they are, in the 
progress of research, a vanishing quantity. 

The importance of keeping in mind the principle in question 
arises rather from the importance of preserving a correct logical 
method. There are two ways of approaching the study of the inspi- 
ration of the Bible. One proceeds by obtaining first the doctrine of 
inspiration taught by the Bible as applicable to itself, and then testing 
this doctrine by the facts as to the Bible as ascertained by Biblical 
criticism and exegesis. This is good logical procedure; and in the 
presence of a vast mass of evidence for the general trustworthiness 
of the Biblical writings as witnesses of doctrine, and for the appoint- 
ment of their writers as teachers of divine truth to men, and for the 
presence of the Holy Spirit with and in them aiding them in their 
teaching (in whatever degree and with whatever effect)—it would 
seem to be the only logical and proper mode of approaching the ques- 
tion. The other method proceeds by seeking the doctrine of inspi- 
ration in the first instance through acomprehensive induction from the 
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facts as to the structure and contents of the Bible, as ascertained by 
critical and exegetical processes, treating all these facts as cofactors 
of the same rank for the induction. If in this process the facts of 
structure and the facts embedded in the record of Scripture—which 
are called, one-sidedly indeed but commonly, by the class of writers 
who adopt this procedure, “the phenomena” of Scripture—alone 
are considered, it would be difficult to arrive at a precise doctrine 
of inspiration, at the best: though, as we have already pointed out, 
a degree and kind of accuracy might be vindicated for the Scrip- 
tures which might lead us to suspect and to formulate as the best 
account of it, some divine assistance to the writers’ memory, mental 
processes and expression. If the Biblical facts and teaching are 
taken as cofactors in the induction, the procedure (as we have 
already pointed out) is liable to the danger of modifying the teach- 
ing by the facts without clear recognition of what is being done; 
the result of which would be the loss from observation of one main 
fact of errancy, viz., the inaccuracy of the teaching of the Scrip- 
tures as to their own inspiration. This would vitiate the whole 
result: and this vitiation of the result can be avoided only by ascer- 
taining separately the teaching of Scripture as to its own inspi- 
ration, and by accounting the results of this ascertainment one of 
the facts of the induction. Then we are in a position to judge by 
the comparison of this fact with the other facts, whether this fact of 
teaching isin accord or in disaccord with those facts of perform- 
ance. If it is in disaccord, then of course this disaccord is the 
main factor in the case: the writers are convicted of false teaching. 
If it is in accord, then, if the teaching is not proved by the accord, 
it is at least left credible, and may be believed with whatever con- 
fidence may be justified by the evidence which goes to show that 
these writers are trustworthy as deliverers of doctrine. And if nice 
and difficult questions arise in the comparison of the fact of teach- 
ing with the facts of performance, it is inevitable that the relative 
weight of the evidence for the trustworthiness of the two sets of 
facts should be the deciding factor in determining the truth. This 
is as much as to say that the asserted facts as to performance must 
give way before the fact as to teaching, unless the evidence on 
which they are based as facts outweighs the evidence on which the 
teaching may be accredited as true. But this correction of the 
second method of procedure, by which alone it can be made logical 
in form or valid in result, amounts to nothing less than setting it 
aside altogether and reverting to the first method, according to 
which the teaching of Scripture is first to be determined, and then 
this teaching to be tested by the facts of performance. 

The importance of proceeding according to the true logical 
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method may be illustrated by the observation that the conclusions 
actually arrived at by students of the subject seem practically 
to depend on the logical method adopted. In fact, the difference 
here seems mainly a difference in point of view. If we start from 
the Scripture doctrine of inspiration, we approach the phenomena 
with the question whether they will negative this doctrine, and we 
find none able to stand against it, commended to us as true, as it is, 
by the vast mass of evidence available to prove the trustworthiness 
of the Scriptural writers as teachers of doctrine. But if we start 
simply with a collection of the phenomena, classifying and reasoning 
from them, whether alone or in conjunction with the Scriptural 
statements, it may easily happen with us, as it happened with cer- 
tain of old, that meeting with some things hard to be understood, 
we may be ignorant and unstable enough to wrest them to our own 
intellectual destruction, and so approach the Biblical doctrine of 
inspiration set upon explaining it away. The value of having the 
Scripture doctrine as a clue in our hands, is thus fairly illustrated by 
the ineradicable inability of the whole negative school to distinguish 
between difficulties and proved errors. If then we ask what we are 
to do with the numerous phenomena of Scripture inconsistent with 
verbal inspiration, which, so it is alleged, “criticism” has brought 
to light, we must reply: Challenge them in the name of the New 
Testament doctrine, and ask for their credentials. They have no 
credentials that can stand before that challenge. No single error 
has as yet been demonstrated to occur in the Scriptures as given by 
God to His Church. And every critical student knows, as already 
pointed out, that the progress of investigation has been a continu- 
ous process of removing difficulties, until scarcely a shred of the old 
list of “ Biblical Errors” remains to hide the nakedness of this 
moribund contention. To say that we do not wish to make claims 
“for which we have only this to urge, that they cannot be absolutely 
disproved,” is not to the point; what is to the point is to say, that 
we cannot set aside the presumption arising from the general trust- 
worthiness of Scripture, that its doctrine of inspiration is true, by 
any array of contradictory facts, each one of which is fairly dispu- 
table. We must have indisputable errors—which are not forth- 
coming. 


The real problem brought before the Churches by the present 
debate ought now to be sufficiently plain. In its deepest essence it 
is whether we can still trust the Bible as a guide in doctrine, as a 
teacher of truth. Itis not simply whether we can explain away 
the Biblical doctrine of inspiration so as to allow us to take a differ- 
ent view from what has been common of the structure and charac- 
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teristics of the Bible. Nor, on the other hand, is it simply whether 
we may easily explain the facts, established as facts, embedded in 
Scripture, consistently with the teaching of Scripture as to the na- 
ture, extent and effects of inspiration. It is specifically whether the 
results proclaimed by a special school of Biblical criticism—which 
are of such a character, as is now admitted by all, as to necessitate, 
if adopted, a new view of the Bible and of its inspiration—rest on 
a basis of evidence strong enough to meet and overcome the weight 
of evidence, whatever that may be in kind and amount, which goes 
to show that the Biblical writers are trustworthy as teachers of doc- 
trine. If we answer this question in the affirmative, then no doubt 
we shall have not only a new view of the Bible and of its inspira- 
tion but also a whole new theology, because we must seek a new 
basis for doctrine. But if we answer it in the negative, we may 
possess our souls in patience and be assured that the Scriptures are 
as trustworthy witnesses to truth when they declare a doctrine of 
Inspiration as when they declare a dovtrine of Incarnation or of 
Redemption, even though in the one case as in the other difficulties 
may remain, the full explanation of which is not yet clear to us. 
The real question, in a word, is not a new question but the perennial 
old question, whether the basis of our doctrine is to be what the 
Bible teaches, or what men teach. And this is a question which is 
to be settled on the old method, viz., on our estimate of the weight 
and value of the evidence which places the Bible in our hands as a 
teacher of doctrine. 


PRINCETON. BENJAMIN B. WARFIELD. 





II. 


HYPO-EVANGELISM: A REVIEW OF SOME 
PREVALENT DEFECTS IN THE PREACH- 
ING OF THE GOSPEL. 


I. THE Source or SALVATION. 


T can hardly be thought an extravagant hope, that, with the 
apostolic method of winning souls before them, the preachers 

of every succeeding age should feel bound to follow this example. — 
The plan they pursued is seen to be sufficiently plain. It is very 
unlikely that it could in any measure be improved upon. It was 
also the means of obtaining unlimited success. Since in addition to 
this, it comes to us stamped with all the authority of that 
exalted Lord who is the great subject of the Gospel and for whose 
glory it is still proclaimed, what so natural as that the preachers of 
every century should copy minutely the whole fashion in which the 
apostles unfolded their message and the whole spirit in which they 
urged its acceptance on the world? 

Yet in point of fact there have often been periods in the history 
of the Church when this expectation has not been realized. Suffer- 
ing themselves to be influenced by the spirit of the age in which 
they lived, many preachers of the Gospel have so modified certain 
features of the original apostolic message as practically to lose the 
specific results it was intended to bring forth. In the opinion of 
many the present is a time when this danger is rampant on every 
side. The peculiar cast of thought which is now chiefly cultivated 
urges men to seek the utmost simplicity and unity of conception in 
every department of knowledge, and in many respects with no 
small benefit. Within the circle of mundane science the new bent 
may have full scope. With respect to that higher region of knowl- 
edge and experience which concerns the relations of man as an 
immortal spirit, there are obvious limits to its application. Yet 
these have not been observed. The supernatural origin of Chris- 
tianity is of course admitted by all who claim to be faithful 
preachers of the evangel. Yet who that looks carefully into 
modern evangelical literature will say that the application of the 
Gospel or its actual acceptance by the soul of man is regarded as 
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equally pervaded by the supernatural—as still requiring the demon- 
stration of the Spirit and the forth-putting of His divine creative 
power?* On the contrary, there is an undisguised tendency to 
bring the application or reception of Christianity within the sweep of 
natural law and the operation of merely human processes of thought 
and action. 

What is the object of this change of front? Is it simply to 
secure that men shall accept the first principles of the Gospel in 
order that they may be led into the acknowledgment of its higher 
truth? If that were so, we could still respect the method pursued. 
Even the apostles at the outset of their addresses did not hesitate 
to avoid everything which might possibly rouse prejudice. They 
would speak of Christ simply as “ a man approved of God by won- 
ders and signs” if by any means at length, ere they ended, they 
might lead men to think of Him as “Lord and Christ.” But in 
our time we see too many quite content to present a lower belief, 
without forthwith using it as a stepping-stone for higher truths. 

Or is this done to teach men that they can learn the ultimate 
truths of Christianity only in the course of actual spiritual experi- 
ence of its power? This aim, too, we could respect. For it is no 
mere “notional assent’’ to the truths of the apostolic Gospel—to 
use the phrase of Dr. Newman—that we are desirous to see men 
yield. Like the first preachers of the Word, we would have men 
embrace the higher principles of the Gospel out of deep, heartfelt 
conviction and as the result of a higher inward life. But this, too, 
at least in some quarters, is not kept distinctly in view. The first 
principles of the Gospel are acknowledged as for the time sufficient 
in themselves to give men a right to the Christian name. 

No, the only explanation of this change which all the facts will 
warrant is that there is at the bottom of it an attempt, in deference 
to the skeptical spirit of the age, to form a less definite Christian 
creed, to propagate a more general and therefore lower form of 
Gospel and of Christian belief, and so, wittingly or unwittingly, 
willingly or unwillingly, in the long run inevitably, to form a 
more general or more comprehensive constitution of the Christian 
Church. 

In calling this whole method of dealing with the Gospel “ Hypo- 
Evangelism” we do not aim at scientific precision. Far less do we 
wish to coin an ugly word and fling it indiscriminately at the heads 
of our brethren. We simply wish to mark in a terse and conve- 
nient way what we conceive to be the tendency of certain repre- 
sentations of evangelical truth which fall short of the apostolic 
standard. Those which relate chiefly to the historical facts of the 


*1 Cor. ii. 4. 
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Gospel of Christ we shall briefly notice under this section, reserving 
for the next those which are concerned with its application. 

1. If we had felt called on to enter thoroughly into all the phases of 
this question, we should have been under the necessity of examining 
with great care the current teaching on the birth of Christ. For, as 
has been often pointed out, the views which men hold of the Incar- 
nation or entrance of Jesus into the life of the race, color their whole 
system of Christian doctrine. As it is, we content ourselves with 
affirming that it is a very one-sided account of the mission of Christ 
to say that He came into the world simply to be “the revelation of 
the Father,” or to exhibit the character and will of God. This 
is, of course, a very precious truth and one that ought to find place 
in all Christian preaching. “No man hath seen God at any time; 
the only-begotten Son which is in the bosom of the Father, He 
hath declared Him.”* But where this aspect of truth is held alone, 
or apart from other statements of Scripture, it is apt to be associated 
with some form of error. There is a very strong temptation to 
some teachers, for example, to run this element of the Gospel into 
the wider theory that whatever had been the course of conduct 
pursued by the human family, there would have been an Incarna- 
tion of the Son of God. We have been much pained to find a 
preacher like Dr. R. W. Dale lending his countenance to a position 
like this.t Here it must suffice to say that this is a mere theolo- 
geme and not a sure element of the Christian Gospel. When we 
examine the Scripture teaching on the Incarnation, we find it 
essentially linked with the fall of man on the one hand and the 
necessity of an atonement on the other. Christ came into the 
world not simply to manifest God, but to identify Himself with a 
fallen race and so to be their Saviour. “But what the law could 
not do in that it was weak through the flesh, God sending 
His own Son in the likeness of sinful flesh and as an offering for 
sin, condemned sin in the flesh.”t ‘“ But when the fullness of the 
time came, God sent forth His Son, born of a woman, born under 
the law that He might redeem them which were under the law 
that we might receive the adoption of sons.”§ By all means let us 
hold fast a view of the Incarnation that is governed by these ideas. 
Another generation, ignoring this setting of the truth concerning 
the birth of the Saviour, may land in a vague form of Pantheism. 


* John i. 18. 


+ The Old Evangelicalism and the New, p. 46. The same views appear in his 
recent volume of sermons: Fellowship with Christ. A careful discussion of this 
theory may be seen in the British and Foreign Evangelical Review for January, 
1866. 


¢ Rom. viii. 3. § Gal. iv. 4,°5. 
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2. It is all the more necessary to cleave to the strict Biblical teach- 
ing on the Incarnation thatit isonly in this way that we can reach right 
views of the death of Christ. For on this too very vague ideas 
are always afloat. Looking at the Incarnation simply as a manifes- 
tation of the love of God to the human family, and as not in itself 
a potential solution of the problem of sin, many preachers in these 
days take a similar view of the death of Christ on the cross. It is, 
of course, fitted, as they teach, to save men from sin, but not be- 
cause in itself it involves a direct dealing with the guilt and power 
of sin, but simply because it manifests the love of God-in self-sacri- 
fice for men. Amongst. others, Dr. Dods has evident leanings 
towards this manner of preaching Christ crucified. That he has 
otherwise acknowledged the value of the Catholic view of the 
death of Christ is to be frankly noted. But in-his sermon on the 
essentials of Christianity,* and yet more distinctly in an earlier 
sermon preached before the Baptist Missionary Society in London, 
he has seen his way to ignore the expiatory aspect of Christ’s death 
as at all an absolutely indispensable element in the Christian Gospel. 
This view “is open,” he says, “to obvious objections.” Men “can- 
not believe that God needed to be propitiated, but rather accept the 
statement of our Lord Himself, that God loved and longed for His 
children even when they had strayed from Him.” “This death 
moves and draws us as no other can, because here we get to the 
very heart of that which most deeply concerns us. Here we learn 
what our God is and where we stand eternally. He who is nearest 
of us all and in whom our life is bound up reveals Himself, and, 
seeing Him here full of ungrudging and most reliable love, of ten- 
derest and utterly self-sacrificing devotedness to us, we cannot but give 
way to this central attraction and with all other willing creatures 
be drawn into fullest intimacy and firmest relations to the God 
of all.”+ 

With the general sentiment of this passage, well expressed as it 
is, no one will be disposed to find fault. But its accuracy as an 
explanation of the attractive power of the death or atonement of 
Christ it is impossible to admit. In His death, we repeat, Christ 
deals directly with sin, both as a priest and asa victim. As Paul 


* This sermon (‘‘ What is a Christian?’’) is no longer of quite recent date. 
We refer to it here simply because it is a well-known specimen of a type 
widely prevalent amongst younger preachers. Of Dr. Dods’ essential orthodoxy 
we have never either cherished or expressed a doubt. The quotations from him 
and other writers in these papers are given only that the reader may have 
materials for comparing current representations of the Gospel with those of 
preceding years. They will hardly prove a stumbling block to those who read 
for profit and not for mere criticism. 

t The British Weekly, April 29, 1887. 
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says: “ He died for our sins according to the Scriptures.” And, as 
@ most eminent commentator has explained, this phrase involves 
“the notion of expiation.” “The words are a distinct statement of 
the doctrine that Christ’s death was a propitiatory sacrifice for sin, 
and the occurrence of such a statement in this place proves that in 
the Pauline presentation of the Gospel this import of Christ’s death 
constituted an essential element of the Gospel.” * Hence, it is no 
valid objection against this view, nor indeed true in itself, that, 
after trusting in the Lamb of God, “ men are conscious—very con- 
scious—that they bear the punishment of their own sins all their 
life through.” We are amazed to find a teacher like Dr. Dods giv- 
ing vogue to such a piece of tawdry argumentation. We must dis- 
tinguish here betwixt penalty and consequences. The penalty of a 
man’s transgressions is, after he believes in Christ, forever put away. 
The moral consequences remain; only there is no longer the 
judicial punishment of his sins, but the parental chastisement of 
them, that he may be partaker of the divine holiness. And even 
these, we hold, are not suffered merely to operate with the relent- 
less certitude of blind fate or natural law, but are all along subject 
to the alleviation of the Father of mercies and the God of all com- 
fort. “For like as a father pitieth his children, so the Lord pitieth 
them that fear him.” + There is hope even in this life for the chief 
of sinners.t 

3. It is they who hold this fundamental view of the death of 
Christ that also cleave most strongly to the reality and complete- 
ness of His resurrection. We are not aware that any modern 
teacher who claims the name of evangelical goes so far as to deny 
the resurrection of Christ. But we have not far to go to find men 
speaking of the possibility of being a Christian without embracing 
this truth in its fullness. | Here again Dr. Dods comes into view, 
alluding to that notion about the resurrection of Christ which 
regards Him as living only a spiritual life or not a life in a complete 
glorified human nature. He does not, of course, hesitate to say that 
such an opinion is erroneous. But as little does he shrink from say- 
ing that such a theory can do little harm to experimental or practi- 
cal Christianity. “If any one finds it impossible to believe in the 
bodily resurrection of Christ, but easy to believe in His present life 
and power, it would only be mischievous to require of him a faith 
he cannot give in addition to a faith which brings him into real 


* A Commentary on the First Epistle to the Corinthians, by Principal Edwards, 
p. 392. 

+ Ps. ciii. 138. 

¢ Any one who is anxious to see how the distinction emerges in practical evan- 
gelizing will find a striking illustration in An Haxposure of Popery, by Dr. Wm. 
Anderson, of Glasgow. Hodder & Stoughton. P. 40. 
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fellowship with Christ.”* This is a concession which no witness for 
Christ has a right to make. Itis even unscientific todo so. For it 
can beshown that for the physical resurrection of Christ there exists 
an amount of irrefragable evidence greater far than can be adduced 
in behalf of any event of ancient history. Far less is it profitable or 
prudent thus to speak. Noman, however great his philosophical 
acumen may be, is at liberty to state that this or that modification 
of a revealed doctrine is compatible with a genuine Christian ex- 
perience. The interaction of belief and life is too subtle for the 
unaided mind to penetrate. What we are bound to do is to proclaim 
that the resurrection of Christ was necessary, that it took place, and 
that it was complete. It was necessary because it had been pre- 
dicted ; because He who died was the Son of God who could not be 
holden of death; and because He perfectly solved the problem of 
mastering sin’s guilt and power, and so must be openly manifested as 
freed from the dominion of sin’s penalty. It took place, for men were 
eye-witnesses of the risen Christ. It was complete, because without 
the spiritual transformed body, Christ’s glorification would not be 
perfect. Dr. Dods has a wide and fervent charity for theological 
writers of every school. This love is of course in all of us to be 
without dissimulation. On this very account, it is never to be with- 
out discrimination. 

4. When the acceptance of one-sided views of the death and 
resurrection of Christ is encouraged as quite consistent with a pro- 
fession of real fellowship with Him, it will not be surprising to find 
that a conviction of the divinity of Christ is by no means to be held 
indispensable for the Christian profession. This is what Dr. Dods 
has boldly asserted. “Similarly we must not too hastily conclude 
that even a belief in Christ’s divinity is essential to the true Chris- 
tian.” Let the precise question which this sentence raises for us be 
distinctly noted. It is not, ‘“ Were some men saved without 
acknowledging Christ as divine?” Nor is it, “ Were there some in 
the days of Christ that were really worthy of the name of Chris- 
tian who did not readily discern the divinity of Christ?” But 
rather this: ‘ Are responsible witnesses for Christ in these last days 
of the new covenant at liberty to encourage any man to rest satis- 
fied even for a moment with the thought of his being in vital fellow- 
ship with Christ, while he is not inwardly persuaded that Jesus is 
divine?” We unhesitatingly affirm that they are not. It will not 
be denied that Jesus Himself in the course of His ministry was in all 
the ways that were open to Him continually bent on leading men 
into the conviction of His divine personality. To Him as to the 
Jewish teachers of His age, the name “Son of God ” was regarded as 


*The First Epistle to the Corinthians, p.332. 
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expressive of essential divinity. “Iand my Father are one.” “He 
called himself the Son of God, making himself equal with God.” 
“ Art thou the Son of the Highest?” “Thou sayest it.” All His 
followers became possessed with this view, and, when they went forth 
to preach the Word, proclaimed it in the clearest terms. To them, 
Jesas was “God over all, blessed for ever.” This same view, 
though not yet formulated as a dogma in opposition to error, all the 
intelligent disciples of the apostolic age also held. This can be 
shown to be matter of historic fact. And if this be so, then it is 
only the last link of a chain of testimony all of which is directly 
fitted to discountenance the idea that men may be encouraged to 
take the name of Christians, without acknowledging Jesus as divine. 
For, be it noted, we are not at liberty to draw any shadowy distinction 
betwixt making Christ practically “The Living Supreme” and 
acknowledging His divine origin and personality. We grant at 
once that it is only through the pathway of a deep inward experi- 
ence of His grace that a man can be led into any full, deep persuasion 
of the divinity of the Saviour. But once he gains this experience— 
and it is only then that he becomes a Christian—he is brought face 
to face with the confession of Christ as the divine Son of God, as 
the divinely ordained method of giving to Him the glory that is 
due to His name. It was thus that Thomas was led to bend at His 
feet and say, “ My Lord and my God.” It is thus that every dis- 
ciple is bound to act still. As Principal Dykes on one occasion well 
said: “If the blessings which Christ hath brought to my soul 
are such blessings as only my God could bring, if to Him I really 
owe redemption, foregiveness, holiness, eternal life, practically He is 
my God, and there is no measure of gratitude due from me to the 
Supreme Author of my being which I can any longer withhold from 
Him. And thus it is that in the school of Christian experience 
the soul learns the mysteries of the Christian faith.”* 

We cleave then to the divine Sonship or essential divinity of 
Christ as a primary and indispensable element of the Gospel on all 
the grounds on which this view is known to rest. It is a revealed 
truth and therefore to be accepted. It only gives to Christ the glory 
that is His due. It also lies at the root of the efficacy of His sacri- 
fice: for on what foundation save that He is divine can we rest the 
proclamation that His blood “cleanseth from all sin?” Would not 
Dr. Dods himself be the very first to quote as not referring to the 
Holy Spirit, but to denote divine nature, the well-known text of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews: “For if the blood of goats and bulls and 
the ashes of a heifer sprinkling them that have been defiled, sanc- 
tify unto the cleanness of the flesh: how much more shall the blood 


*The British Weekly, December 2, 1887. 
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of Christ, who through an eternal spirit offered himself without 
blemish unto God, cleanse your conscience from dead works to 
serve the living God? ”* How otherwise can the trembling soul 
sing 
‘* His blood can make the vilest clean 
His blood avails for me.”’ 


Besides all this, it prepares the way for the recognition of the per- 
sonality and divinity of the Holy Spirit. For if Jesus is divine, 
then the Comforter whom He sends to be His representative and to 
carry out His work must be divine also. 

5. It will thus be seen that we are prepared to give full scope to 
the doctrine of the Trinity even in the primary preaching of the 
Gospel. Where it does not underlie the whole message the preacher 
delivers, where it does not shine through it as its very light of life, 
there is no truly Christian Gospel. Dr. Dods apparently thinks 
otherwise. “The important thing to understand here also,” he 
says, “is that our religious life may be maintained, although we are 
not theologians enough to understand the coéxistence of Three 
Persons in one Godhead. If we make Christ practically our God 
by looking to Him for spiritual life and by giving ourselves to Him 
as our absolute Lord, our inability to understand the divine nature 
or how that nature dwells in Jesus Christ, need not bring us to con- 
clude that we cannot be Christians.” This does not seem to us a 
wholly ingenuous statement; at least it does not do full justice to the 
Trinitarian preacher. For what evangelical minister is there who 
pretends to understand the divine nature or all about “ how that 
nature dwells in Jesus Christ?” We all feel that we cannot by 
searching find out God, and that even while we acknowledge the 
divinity of Father, Son and Spirit as a revealed truth, there is 
much in it and about it we have not faculties to comprehend. But 
this does not prevent us accepting the doctrine itself as springing 
directly from the facts and truths of revelation, the power of which 
we have felt in our spiritual experience. And when we have thus 
reached the doctrine we find it so thoroughly adapted to the soul’s 
needs that we have no confidence in any Gospel which does not at 
once present it as fitted to minister the full consolation God brings 
to a sinful race. It was thus Peter preached at Pentecost. It was 
thus Paul taught the churches: “For through him we both 
(Jews and Gentiles) have our access in one Spirit unto the Father.” + 

Hence also the doctrine of the Trinity is not a mere useless dogma 
which an enlightened disciple may, if he choose, relegate to the pro- 


*Heb. ix. 18, 14. So Westcott translates the passage. Also Davidson. We 
prefer the R. V., ‘‘the eternal Spirit.’’ 
+ Eph. iii. 18. 
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vince of scientific theology. It is, on the contrary,asimple, elementary 
and most practical truth. Said Charles Kingsley in one of his letters : 
“T say boldly, if the doctrine of the Trinity be not in the Bible, it 
ought to be, for the whole spiritual nature of man cries out for it.” 
And again in a letter to Frederick Maurice: “ As to the Trinity, I 
do understand you. You first taught me that the doctrine was a 
true thing and not a mere formula to be swallowed by the undi- 
gesting reason, and from the time that I learned from you that a 
Father must be a real Father, a Son a real Son, a Holy Spirit a real 
Spirit, who was really good and holy, I have been able to draw all 
sorts of practical lessons from it in the pulpit and ground my 
morality and a great deal of my natural philosophy upon it and 
shall do so more.” This is but a single testimony out of many that 
could be gathered from Christian biography in all the past centuries, 
For to add the words of a preacher who was himself once a Uni- 
tarian, but came over to our ranks: “ From age to age, from land to 
land, the living Body of the Lord has delighted to take up the sub- 
stance of that only primal creed, given by the Saviour Himself, on 
which her other creeds have been justly founded and to repeat, to 
reiterate, to lift in reverential praise, to sing in holy triumph, voice 
answering to voice, and multitude to multitude in the lofty chorus, 
‘Glory be to the Father and to the Son and to the Holy Ghost, as 


it was in the beginning, is now and ever shall be, world without 
end.’”* Shall we readily consent to any type of Christian doctrine 
in which the accents of this harmony are not distinctly heard ? 


II. Tue ReEcEPTION oF SALVATION. 


When defective views on the source or channel of salvation are 
countenanced, it is hardly to be expected that the representation given 
of the conditions of salvation should be altogether satisfactory. Ele- 
ments of defect or error on the first topic color the stream of teach- 
ing on the second. According to the plan proposed we now turn 
to see how the case on this point actually stands. 

1. What then shall be said of the first condition of salvation? Is 
repentance duly preached in our day? In many respects, it is fully 
proclaimed. Nowhere are men suffered to indulge the vain fancy 
that they can be heirs of the kingdom of Heaven and yet continue 
in known sin. Perhaps at no period in the history of the pulpit 
have the moral results of sin on the nature of man been more em- 
phatically set forth than now. The keynote that is found running 
through the addresses of every earnest preacher in our day is the old 
sentence spoken by Moses to the eastern tribes of Israel: “ Be sure 


*F. D. Huntington, D.D., Sermons, p. 288. 
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your sin will find you out.”* Very impressively is this truth often 
exhibited in connection with the psychological analysis of Scripture 
characters. By the exposition of each examples as those of Ahab 
and Jezebel, teachers like Dr. Dods are doing the Church excellent 
service. 

Yet with the frankest recognition of such instruction as this, we 
cannot help saying that there is at least one side of the Biblical 
doctrine of repentance which is far from obtaining a due place in 
the ordinary evangelical preaching of the day. It used to be con- 
sidered an essential element in the call to repentance that an express 
endeavor should be made to convince the souls of men of sin, and 
that not of its power only, but its guilt as well; not merely of the 
misery which it inevitably entailed on the moral nature and life of 
the sinner, but also of the greater penalty of the wrath and curse of 
God, of which these temporal results were but a faint reflection. 
The instrument used for the purpose was the standard of the holy 
life which God was entitled to require and in the moral law did 
actually require of all His offspring as His subjects. “By the law 
is the knowledge of sin.” + In order to convince men of sin the 
preachers of an earlier day proclaimed the authority and spirituality 
of the law of Jehovah. It is conceivable that this was sometimes 
done in a way that was not altogether fitted to promote the speedy 
progress of the soul towards the reception of the Gospel. Such ex- 
ceptions will always occur. But asa rule there was the signal ad- 
vantage that the soul made thorough trial of the truth of God at 
every stage, and when it did receive the Saviour, embraced Him so 
earnestly and so completely that He became at once the perennial 
source of joy and strength. 

We fear that this style of preaching repentance is very much in 
the background at present in Britain, and that to the distinct loss 
of the cause of Christ in many ways. This is an issue that is not 
unfrequently found in the wake of times of refreshing, such as the 
country enjoyed twenty years ago. Under the strong wave of 
evangelical influence which such a period generates, very many 
souls of the younger generation come to the preaching of the Gos- 
pel feeling the need of the Saviour and prepared to hear at once 
the truth as it is in Jesus. In response to prayerful effort large 
numbers of them are actually drawn to accept Him. But the result 
is that in many of them there is no very deep conviction of the 
guilt of sin or of the penalty it is said in Scripture to deserve. 
This, in turn, affects the whole tone of preaching, until some one is 
prepared to rise and say, as a most amiable and accomplished evan- 
gelist recently said, that “from his experience during eighteen 


* Numbers xxxii. 23. + Rom. iii. 20. 
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months of inquiry work he was of opinion that the Holy Spirit 
had changed its (sic) mode of working, so that the order of the 
operation was reversed.” * That is, that instead of there being first 
a conviction of sin, there was first a conviction of righteousness, or 
of the necessity of right living. 

Is there any real ground for an oracular utterance of this kind ? 
Certainly not. If we do not findsouls brought to Christ now under 
a deep conviction of sin it is just because, through our own fault in 
departing from the Biblical method of evangelic preaching, we are 
not giving the Holy Spirit the full opportunity He desires of work- 
ing out that result in the hearts of men. It speaks volumes for His 
marvelous love and condescension that He is most ready to use any 
message we give in the name of the exalted Lord who sent Him. 
But we have no right to say that He has changed His method of 
working when we are not wielding the instrument He put into our 
hands. The Master Himself has testified that the first great object 
He had in view in sending the Holy Spirit was that He might con- 
vince the world of sin and righteousness and of judgment to come ;t 
the sin coming first and the righteousness that follows being not 
simply the necessity of right living, but the manifestation of the 
righteousness of God which is given in the whole redeeming work 
of Christ. It was a prominent feature of the apostolic revivals 
that men were deeply convinced of the guilt of sin. It may be 
said with truth that in every really widespread and permanent work 
of grace since their day this element, too, has been present. If, 
therefore, the conviction of sin is not seen in our own time it must 
simply have arisen from the fact that men are not using the specific 
means which the Spirit has ordained and is prepared to bless for 
this end, namely, the preaching of the law of God. “ By the law is 
the knowledge of sin.” ‘“Howbeit, I had not known sin except 
through the law : for I had not known coveting, except the law had 
said, ‘Thou shalt not covet.’” { Let this commandment, as holy 
and just and good, be fully proclaimed in its due place and proportion 
alongside the Gospel, and there will not fail to be that sense of sin 
which in the Spirit’s hands will impel the soul tothe Saviour. For, 
of course, we would not have repentance in this aspect of it so 
preached as that men should be induced to linger under conviction 
of sin. In point of fact, this does not generally take place under 
well-balanced Gospel preaching ; for the same Spirit who convinces 
of sin will also enlighten in the knowledge of Christ and persuade 
to accept Him. But in order that the repentance may be really 
and fully unto life there must also be present this sense of sin’s hein- 


* Prof. Drummond, The British Weekly, Feb. 18, 1887. 
+ John xvi. 8-11. ¢ Rom. vii. 7. 
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ousness and guilt, otherwise the sinner will not see the full provision 
that the grace of God has made andembrace it with all the strength 
of a renewed heart. 

Weare all the more ready to insist on this, that, as it seems to 
us, we can discern here the origin of that repugnance to the expia- 
tory aspect of Christ’s work for us on earth which is such a patent 
and flagrant characteristic of much of the evangelical preaching of 
these days. That we are not exaggerating this antagonism is mani- 
fest to every one who glances across the literature of the pulpit or 
the religious periodical press. No language is considered incisive 
enough to point the feeling of opposition which this line of teach- 
ing evokes. It is considered as wholly at variance with the love of 
God to suppose Him requiring any satisfaction for sin from fallen 
men. The method of substitution on the part of Christ is denounced 
as a flagrant violation of ordinary justice, while those who are 
disposed to accept such a shelter as an expiatory death on Christ’s 
part would form are spoken of as only going to Him under the 
craven dread of punishment. The origin of all this denunciation, 
we hold, springs from the defective view of sin which the modern 
style of preaching repentance encourages. If ever we are to have 
justice done to the cross of Christ, and especially to that expiatory 
aspect of it which the foremost exegetes of the day can easily show 
to be involved in some of the very simplest utterances of Scripture 
about it—not to speak of more formal statements—it will only be 
when evangelical preachers themselves learn and proclaim what 
every sin deserves at the hands of a sovereign and thrice-holy God. 
The present consequences which sin entails on the moral life of the 
sinner, we repeat, are but a mere faint reflection of what sin deserves 
and entails on the sinner in relation to God as the moral Governor 
and Judge of the world. Sin does operate in the moral nature of 
the sinner as soon as it is done. But under the present dispensation 
of forbearance it does not there and then, as some have taught, 
receive its due or complete award, The whole relation of the sinner 
as God’s subject has been disturbed and broken. A sentence of death 
has gone forth upon him which must be either executed or turned 
aside by an adequate satisfaction to the righteousness of God. It is 
because this satisfaction has been provided in the death of Christ 
that we find Scripture speaking of Him as being “ delivered for our 
offenses,”* “dying for our sins,”+ “ being made sin for us,” “ bear- 
ing our sins in His own body on the tree.”§ Let the guilt of sin 
find its true place in the preaching of repentance, and the expiatory 
aspect of the death of Christ will speedily break forth as the morn- 
ing and its supreme value as an atonement spring forth speedily. 


* Rom. iv. 25. +1 Cor. xv. 3. 
¢ 2 Cor. v. 21. § 1 Pet. ii. 24. 
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2. Another reason that has induced us to state this point with 
emphasis is that in the light of it we are able to see more dis- 
tinctly what is the first great duty of the convinced sinner. Ac- 
cording to the conception of evangelical doctrine that has governed 
the practical effort of the most successful modern evangelists, the 
immediate duty of every hearer of the Gospel and especially of 
every convinced sinner was to trust in and accept the Lord Jesus as 
a Saviour: and it was considered an imperative duty of the preacher 
who would follow the apostolic example to make this plain beyond 
the shadow of a doubt. Andrew Fuller is considered to have been 
a most successful evangelist in his day and to have done his work in 
accordance with the apostolic method. Here is how he states his 
views on this point: “It is the duty of ministers not only to exhort 
their casual hearers to believe in Jesus Christ for the salvation of 
their souls: but it is at their peril to exhort them to anything short 
of it or which does not involve or imply it. We have sunk into 
such a compromising way of dealing with the unconverted as to 
have well-nigh lost sight of the spirit of the primitive preachers; 
and hence it is that sinners of every description can sit as quietly as 
they do in our places of worship. Christ and His apostles, without 
any hesitation, called on sinners to repent and believe the Gospel ; 
but we, considering them as poor, impotent and depraved creatures, 
have been disposed to drop this part of the Christian ministry. 
Considering such things as beyond the power of their hearers, they 
seem to have contented themselves with pressing on them the 
things they could perform, still continuing enemies of Christ,—such 
as behaving decently in society, reading the Scriptures and attend- 
ing the means of grace. Thus it is that hearers of this description 
sit at ease in our congregations. But as this implies no guilt on 
their part, they sit unconcerned, conceiving that all that is required 
of them is to lie in the way and wait the Lord’s time. But is this 
the religion of the Scriptures?” Some of these last sentences were 
doubtless more adapted to the case of Fuller’s time than to the 
present. But making all due allowance for this, we need not go far 
to find in our own day evangelists and those too otherwise of high 
character, that, apparently under the impression that “ the Spirit 
has changed its mode of working,” seem to proclaim principles 
radically as much at variance with the apostolic method of evangel- 
ism as those that Fuller condemns. 

As the Coryphzeus of this school, we need not hesitate to name 
the excellent and ingenious author of Natural Law in the Spiritual 
World, Prof. Henry Drummond. True to his maxim of the neces- 
sity of having men convinced chiefly of the necessity of right liv- 
ing, Mr. Drummond makes but little reference to the guilt of past 
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disobedience and failure, but proceeds at once to urge his hearers to 
do their best. In the absence of any printed volume we have only 
the reports of evangelical addresses to fall back upon. But one can 
hardly read any of these without hearing the same keynote. Does 
he address a company of students in Odd Fellows’ Hall, Edinburgh, 
on “Doubt?” Then we read sentences like these: “ Having shown 
the close connection between knowing and living in Jesus of Naza- 
reth—He being not only a teacher of the Truth but Truth incarnate— 
Mr. Drummond went on to show that truth is not right thinking but 
right doing ; and closed with an earnest appeal to the young hopeful 
hearts to matriculate in the school of Christ by their turning their 
backs on self—which is conversion—and beginning, if need be, at 
the very bottom of the class.”"* Or does he deliver an evangelistic 
address in the Mission Hall of Oaklands Free Church, Glasgow ? 
Then we find it recorded: “ Many people in regard to matters of 
religion seem to despair just at the time when they are nearest attain- 
ing the end in view. Quoting from the passage that had been read 
where Christ says, ‘For my yoke is easy and my burden is light,’ 
he said that Christ did not mean, as some thought, that His yoke 
was something that would bear them down, but only referred to the 
yoke of the oxen which He had often made in His father’s shop at 
Nazareth and as something that would fit and sit lightly on the 
Christian. Then we have all our burdens to bear and so we must 
make religion a practical thing. If a man wanted to be a good 
mason, he must practice ; if a good cricketer, he must practice. If 
a@ woman wanted to be a good dressmaker, she must practice; and 
if we want to be good Christians, we must practice. So we should 
begin from to-night and endeavor to lead the life which we believe 
to be most Christ-like, doing all things as we think Christ would 
have done; and by continuing on in the paths we have chosen we 
would soon realize that Christ’s yoke is easy and His burden light.” + 
Or does he address the Northfield Conference in America on “ Love ?”’ 
Then we find the same changes rung: “ What makes a man a 
good athlete? Practice. What makes a mana goodman? Prac- 
tice. Nothing else. There is nothing capricious about religion. 
We do not get the soul in a different way—under different laws— 
from that in which we get the body Gentlemen, give up the 
idea that religion comes to us by chance or by mystery or by cap- 
rice. It comes to us by natural law: or by supernatural law, for all 
law is divine.”t 

Now very frankly do we admit that there are precious aspects of 

* The British Weekly, March 15, 1889, p. 325. 


t The British Weekly, May 13, 1887, p. 20. 
t The British Weekly, September 30, 1887, p. 338. 
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truth underlying such utterances as these; and we gladly own that 
when, as in Mr. Drummond’s case, they are urged on an audience 
where there has probably been a deep preparatio evangelica, and by 
a preacher with an unusually attractive personality, there may be 
much appreciation and much real blessing. In this we rejoice with 
all our heart and cordially render honor where honor isdue. But 
with this admission we cannot help saying that one who preaches 
in this way as his dominant fashion, and suffers his views of Chris- ~ 
tian doctrine to be molded by it, is giving but a very meagre imi- 
tation of the example of the Master who taught the sovereignty of 
God in the mission of the Spirit, and the necessity of the new birth, 
and the need of an atoning sacrifice, even to an inquirer like Nico- 
demus—or of his servant who continued “testifying both to Jews 
and Greeks repentance towards God and faith towards our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” 

At first sight we might hardly seem warranted in saying that 
Prof. Dods is inclined to fall in with this new evangelistic method, 
and we readily grant that even in the sermon we have in view there 
is at least one passage where, barring the absence of all reference to 
the provision of a righteousness for the sinner obtained through 
faith, the necessity of faith is well insisted on.* Yet at the close of 
the discourse, where, if anywhere, such words would have been in 
place, there is no thoroughly decisive allusion to the immediate duty 
and saving power of adivinely begotten faith in Christ crucified. 
Here apparently Mentor follows Ulysses and: the theologian is in- 
fluenced by the scientist. For says Dr. Dods: “To become a Chris- 
tian is a plain and practical matter, in which there is neither obscu- 
rity nor difficulty as far as we are concerned. There is a great and 
mysterious work of God underlying our faith as there is a great and 
mysterious work of God underlying our whole life and every least 
action of our life. But God will do His part if we do ours 
But with God’s work you need not trouble yourself; He does not need 
your help and you cannot do His work for Him. What you have 
to do is the plain duty of believing that Christ is sent by God to be 
your Saviour and to restore you to your Father and to do your best 
to use the means of salvation within your reach. What you have to 
do is to accept the forgiveness God offers you, and to choose Christ 
as the real guide of your life and to ask His help in following Him. 
This Isay is a plain and easy thing to do—easy I mean for those 
who wish to do it.” 

Now in spite of the evangelical strain of several of the expres- 
sions in this passage, there is still no real definite exhortation to per- 
sonal dealing with a once crucified but living Lord as one who be- 


* What is a Christian? p. 14 (4th ed.). 
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gins to save as soon as He is trusted in. Any minister who wished 
really to enforce a text which speaks of receiving the Son and of be- 
lieving in His name could hardly have refrained from presenting 
Him in this aspect. But here it is wanting. We are still to do 
our part and still to do our best, and it is an easy part to do and 
play if we choose. Further words of ours would probably be of little 
avail in pointing out the singular want of adaptation to the needs of 
an awakened soul which this method of preaching Christ exhibits, 
But perhaps these sentences from an early work of Dr. Horatius 
Bonar, distinguished not more as a poet than as an evangelist, may 
carry weight with some readers: “ Never attempt, I beseech you, my 
dear friend, to make faith simple, with the view of getting rid of the 
need of the Spirit to produce it. This I believe is one of the 
wretched devices of Satan in the present day. By all means correct 
every mistake in regard to faith, by which hindrances are thrown in 
the sinner’s way or darkness thrown around his soul. Show him 
that it is with the object of faith, even with Christ and His cross, 
that he has to do, not with his own actings of faith ; that it is not 
the virtue or merit that is in his faith that saves him, but the virtue 
and merit that are in Christ Jesus alone. Tell him to look out- 
ward, not inward for his peace. Beat him off from his self-righteous 
efforts to get up peculiar kinds of acts of faith in order to get some- 
thing in himself—something short of Christ, to rest upon. Simplify, 
explain and illustrate faith to such an one, but never imagine that 
thereby you are to make the Spirit’s help less absolutely necessary. 
This, I believe, is the aim of the propagators of the new theology. 
Their object in simplifying faith is to bring it within the reach of 
unrenewed man, so that by performing this very simple act, he may 
become a renewed man. In other words, their object is to make 
man the beginner of his own salvation.’ He takes the first step, and 
God does the rest! He believes and then God comes in and saves 
him! This is nothing short of a flat and bold denial of the Spirit’s 
work altogether. If at one time more than another the sinner 
needs the Spirit’s power, it is at the beginning. And he who denies 
the need of the Spirit at the beginning cannot believe in it at the 
after stages—nay, cannot believe in the need of the Spirit's work at 
all. The mightiest and most insuperable difficulty lies at the be- 
ginning. If the sinner can get over ‘hat without the Spirit, he will 
easily get over all the rest. If he does not need the Spirit to enable 
him to believe, he will not need Him to enable him to love. If when 
a true object is presented to me, I can believe without the Spirit ; 
then when a lovable object is presented, I can love without the 
Spirit. In short, what is there in the whole Christian life which I 
cannot do of myself, if I can begin this career without, help from 
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God? The denial of the Spirit's direct agency in faith and conversion 
is the denial of His whole work in the soul.” * 

In full harmony with these utterances of a truly apostolic minister, 
therefore, and in opposition to all attempts to make faith easy other- 
wise than by our exhibition of the full adaptation of a crucified 
Saviour and living King to the sinner’s needs, we insist on the 
necessity of proclaiming the saving power of a faith in Him which, 
as Prof. Salmond of Aberdeen has well put it, begins with “an act 
of appropriation, an act by which we confess Him to be the Son of 
God and the Saviour that the Word of God represents Him to be, 
and take Him as such for our own.” That this single act of trust 
alone is all that is required, no earnest evangelist we have ever lis- 
tened to has ever taught. Dr. Dods, we think, might have spared 
his readers the trouble of a suggestion to this effect. Faith, begin- 
ning in a decisive act of appropriation, remains as an habitual atti- 
tude and abiding force of the soul. For, as Dr. Salmond also adds, 
“this ‘receiving’ or ‘accepting’ where it is genuine becomes also a 
‘resting’ or a constant and satisfied reliance on Him as One in 
whom is all that we want and beyond whom we need seek no other 
source of salvation.” + 

The advantages of this method of presenting Christ and the con- 
ditions of entrance into fellowship with Him are too obvious to 
require any lengthened exposition. 

As we have already partly indicated, it is in this way that we 
best understand how forgiveness comes and what it really is. For 
these two aspects of truth we hold to be indissoluble. Says Dr. 
Dods: “ We can accept the forgiveness God offers without knowing 
how that forgiveness has been procured.” ‘The Gospel, properly 
speaking, is a proclamation of forgiveness and restoration to God ; 
not of the means by which this has been accomplished.” With 
this opinion we cannot consent. So far as the Bible teaches, the 
Lord has never offered forgiveness apart from some objective provi- 
sion or channel, symbolical or real, which man had to use and trust in. 
It was thus under the old covenant with its sacrifices; it is thus 
under the new covenant and its Cross. “Be it known unto you, 
brethren, that through this man”—that is, the man whom “they 
took down from the tree” (v. 29)—“is proclaimed unto you remis- 
sion of sins: and in him every one that believeth is justified from 
all things.”"{ “In whom we have our redemption through his 
blood, the forgiveness of our trespasses according to the riches of his 
grace.”§ The Lord never asks us to accept forgiveness in the dark. 


* Truth and Error: Letters to a Friend, pp. 82, 83. 
+ Shorter Catechism (Clark), Part ii, § ii, p. 22. 
t Acts xiii. 38, 39. § Eph. i. 7. 
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And when we get it we find it to be a blessing which, procured as 
it was by Christ’s substitution on our behalf, affects our standing 
before God as well as our inward disposition towards Him. Liter- 
ally, “forgiveness” is the sending forth or the forthgiving to us 
again of the life which we had forfeited by our sins. This forensic 
aspect of the blessing is the principal element init. But, as received 
by a living soul through faith, this, of course, carries in it the inward 
enjoyment of the divine friendship. Both sides of the liberation 
from sin are to be welcomed, and not the latter exclusively. 

In this way, also, we come to understand what true peace is. 
Prof. Drummond has spoken not too wisely of the peace and 
power of this blessing. In his eagerness to make love the greatest 
thing in the world he seems, for the time, to underestimate the value 
of faith, its living root, and the worth of the peace which a man 
justified by faith obtains. Said he in his Northfield address: “I 
was not told when I was a Sunday scholar that ‘God so loved the 
world that He gave His only-begotten Son that whosoever believeth 
in Him should have everlasting life. What I was told, I remem- 
ber, was that God so loved the world that if I trusted in Him I 
was to have a thing called peace, or I was to have rest, or I was to 
have joy, or I was to have safety The Gospel offers a man 
life. Don’t offer men a thimbleful of Gospel.”* We gladly accept 
the Gospel of eternal life. But it was Jesus, too, that said: “ Peace 
I leave with you, my peace I give unto you.” And this peace, in 
the shape at once of a friendship with the Lord established by a 
covenant of blood and a blessing inwardly calming the conscience 
and the heart, is indispensable even as the foundation of eternal 
life. A peace that is based on a holy league of God and carries in 
it in consequence spiritual health, harmony, progress and power, is 
a great thing. Without peace in it the Gospel will not require 
even a thimble to hold it. 

Nor can we conceive that this higher method of presenting the 
conditions of salvation should have other than the happiest effect 
on what is rightly considered the foremost duty of the Christian 
life, namely, the duty of self-surrender to God. It will surely be 
admitted that in the Epistle to the Romans Paul dwells chiefly on 
the safe and honorable standing which one who accepts the right- 
eousness of God obtains. It is here, also, that we find the exhorta- 
tion to present our bodies to Him a living sacrifice, holy and 
acceptable to God, which is our reasonable service. The inference 
is inevitable that it is when through faith in Jesus asa sin offering 
we are reconciled to God that we find the strongest outward motive 
and the most powerful inward force impelling us to yield ourselves 


* The British Weekly, Sept. 30, 1887, p. 339. 
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to Him. This of itself amounts to a distinct confirmation of the 
reality of the expiatory aspect of Christ’s death and its indispensa- 
bleness as an element of the Gospel. It is yet more strongly 
enforced by the fact that it is only when this surrender is yielded 
on the altar of God in full sympathy with the crucified Lord, that 
the Spirit of God will take a full possession of the whole life and em- 
power and use it for the glory of God in the service of the Church 
and the world. So the apostolic evangelism vindicates its claim to 
being alike the most thoroughly coherent system of highest truth 
and the most potent practical discipline in holiness given under 
heaven among men. 


III. Irs Unsatisractory Issuz. 


Having now examined the current of the new evangelism in re- 
lation to the apostolic, with respect to the views it encourages both 
on the source of salvation and the conditions of its bestowal, we 
might seem to have well-nigh fulfilled our design. But there is yet 
another aspect of the topic which falls to be noticed. Not only 
does any attempt to diverge from the apostolic standard affect men’s 
views on the career of Christ and the reception of the Gospel: it 
has also wider bearings and issues on the life and work of the 
Church. We feel that it will only be doing justice to the spirit of 
our exposition if, without making exclusive reference to any one 
teacher, we devote a few pages toa brief indication of what the 
general adoption of anything short of the apostolic doctrine will 
certainly entail on the whole message the Church has to deliver and 
on the enterprise she is conducting in the world. 

1. In the first place, does not the adoption of such a lower type 
of evangelism tend to make men ignore the present activity and 
authority of Christ as a living Saviour? . It will not be denied that 
this is a prominent element of the apostolic preaching. As may be 
seen from Peter’s first apology on the day of Pentecost, it was to this 
point that the witnesses of Christ led up their hearers. Jesus of 
Nazareth, whom they all knew to have been crucified, had not only 
risen again, but was on the throne of the Father, and having received 
from Him the right to dispense the Holy Spirit, was now carrying 
on in the midst of men, with fuller powers and richer blessings and 
over a wider area, the very same ministry that He had begun on 
earth.* This was the characteristic element of their glad tidings: 
it was this that made them not the remembrancers of a crucified 
Master only, but the spokesmen and ambassadors of a living reign- 
ing monarch. It is this that can alone form the spring of a truly 


* Acts ii. 36. 
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efficient evangelism up to this hour. Without a living Lord who 
can confirm the Word with signs following in the shape of quicken- 
ing, conversion and sanctification, the preacher preaches in vain. 

But if those who proclaim the Gospel, whatever views they may 
hold for themselves, teach men that it is quite possible to become 
Christians without acknowledging the mission and ministry of the 
divine Agent, in whom alone it can be acknowledged that Jesus 
is the Christ and through whom alone He can reach men, spelling 
as it were Spirit of Christ, “spirit of Christ,” and so not yield- 
ing to the Lord the divine honor which the possession of the 
Comforter implies, will there not be originated a tendency to 
throw the mind back from the thought of the present invisible 
ministry of Christ to the records of His past ministry on earth? 
Will not the living Lord as the only proper object of faith re- 
cede, and only the historical Christ, with all the influence His 
life and teaching as recorded in the Gospels can yield, come 
into the foreground? This we hold to be an almost inevitable 
result.. The whole course of Unitarian thought has been in this 
direction. Even in the hands of Dr. W. E. Channing, “ preach- 
ing Christ’ came to be synonymous with simply setting the por- 
traiture of Jesus, as He lived in the world, before the eye of men, 
and applying His profound utterances to the needs of every succeed- 
ing age. If, alongside the complete resurrection of Christ, the mis- 
sion of the third Person of the Trinity be not fully proclaimed, even 
in dealing with hearers at an elementary stage of progress, this will 
be the result still. No truly evangelical minister should contem- 
plate such an issue without dismay. May every one be jealous of 
saying anything likely to promote it. Faith must always deal with 
the person of Christ. But as the late Dr. John Kennedy, of Ding- 
wall, once well pointed out: “It does so not merely as looking to 
the historical personage who appears in the inspired record, nearly 
two thousand years apart from us in the hazy past, who has left a 
Gospel and a salvation with us with which apart from His person 
we can deal by faith. It not only realizes Jesus of Nazareth as the 
Christ and the Son of God, but it apprehends Him as a living 
present Saviour in the testimony of God regarding Him. It actu- 
ally receives Him as He is actually presented by God. It embraces 
Himself in order to finding all in Him. It is not merely belief in 
testimony, it is also trust in the person who is presented therein. 
It is the homage of confidence in and submission to the Son of God 
as Jesus the Christ of God.” 

2. Hence, in the second place, it it not apparent how such a lower 
method of evangelism can really be so effective or successful as that 
which it attempts for the time to displace. We are well aware that 

16 
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on the part of not a few preachers this style of teaching is adopted 
because, as they imagine, it smooths down difficulties and prepares 
the soul for entering readily into the kingdom. Is there any real 
warrant for the expectation? Is it a fact that prejudices are to any 
appreciable extent removed by holding back elements that are 
placed in the foreground of the apostolic Gospel? We cannot think 
so. The facts of redemption are in no such essential antagonism to 
the thoughts of men, however far they may be above them. No 
hearer of the Gospel, whose mind had not been previously blinded or 
warped by error, could say that there is anything improbable or 
inconceivable in a third divine Agent being sent down from heaven 
to work in his heart. Rather is there a radical instinct of the human 
spirit—the conscience, in fact,—which at once recognizes the essen- 
tial adaptation of this doctrine to human needs: Since this truth is 
also an authorized feature of the apostolic Gospel, it stands to reason 
that the highest and widest success will always be ministered to 
preachers who give full scope to the fact and all that it involves, in 
the message they bring. Amongst modern preachers who give 
practical effect to this principle, no one holds a more distinguished 
place than Dr. J. Oswald Dykes, of London. To us, putting ourselves 
in the position of hearers, there is simply no comparison as regards 
the prospect of hopeful results, betwixt the tame conclusion of Dr. 
Dods’ sermon on “ What is a Christian ?” and the glowing appeal of 
Dr. Dykes in his noble sermon on “The First Christian Apology.” 
We feel that we have but to quote his words to win our readers’ 
instant assent to the contention we now make: “And you who can 
bear no witness for Christ, for you have never let His Spirit in 
within your heart to change and cleanse you, be sure there is a risen 
living Christ who saves ; be sure there is a present Holy Ghost who 
changes us; be sure the kingdom of God is come upon you. Con- 
sider the evidence, and as wise men judge. Consider what you are 
to do in face of facts like these; whether it were not wise to strive 
to enter into Christ, and open your souls to let His Spirit into you 
—you also, ere it be too late! Many of you know in your hearts 
that these things are true, but you are too busy, or too idle, to be 
troubled about the kingdom of God and the strife of earnest men 
after peace and holiness; too careless, you, though two Persons of 
the Trinity are come to seek you! Will nothing shake you from 
your stupid heedlessness? Who is so drugged with worldliness that 
though God’s Son die and God’s Spirit strive and God’s Church plead, 
all will not move him? . . . . Let us rouse usand be men. If Jesus 
Christ be God’s Son come to save us, in God’s name let us welcome 
Him, trust Him, love Him, serve Him, with our whole might, as a 
saving God deserves. If not, let us be sure of it and then go our 
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way. But, one thing or other: Christ or no Christ. Salvation and 
perdition are in the balance.”* 

3. The waste of spiritual leverage which the neglect of such 
truths in preaching entails is still further manifest in the way it fails 
to utilize the strength of ideas implanted in early Christian instruc- 
tion. Amid all her failures, the Christian Church has never wholly 
neglected the duty of teaching her children the essential elements of 
the Gospel. In these days the whole work of instructing the young in 
Christian doctrine has assumed the grandest proportions. Over evan- 
gelical Christendom at this hour we have a generation growing up 
that, more than any that have preceded, has a good chance of learning 
the first principles of the Word of Christ. In our own country, the 
impulse given by the institution of Sabbath-schools and Bible classes, 
as well as the still prevalent custom of continuing religious instruc- 
tion in the Higher or Secondary schools, have imparted to the 
youth of the Church a bent towards the recognition of the leading 
truths of Christianity which is of the very highest value. Are we 
then to neglect to turn this to good account? Are we to continue 
the endeavor to engrain these truths on the youthful mind while 
still under direct tuition, and, when they are more free to form their 
own principles, to treat all they have learned in this way as so far 
lost and look on their mind and conscience, so far as Christian truth 
is concerned, as a tabula rasa? Are we on the first slight stirring of 
doubt or prejudice concerning any particular truth, to lay it aside 
and adopt an appeal on lower grounds? Surely not. We have 
never come across a Christian educationist of any standing who 
would consent to such a method of dealing with young minds. 
It was not thus that Dr. Arnold, of Rugby, the founder of higher edu- 
cation on Christian principles, acted. So at least the late Canon 
Mosby contends, and we could not well have a better judge. “The 
usual conclusion,” says he, “into which people slide now, if there 
is any difficulty as to faith, if faith feels charged with too heavy a 
burden, and the favorite expedient, is—drop one part of it: you 
will be astonished to find what a relief it is and how cheerfully you 
hear the other part. The whole defect of faith is made to consist 
in the weight of the load imposed, in having too much to put up 
with. But now the principle that Arnold lays down is the counter 
principle, that faith must struggle from within, not be eased in every 
case and have weight taken off from without. What you want is 
not to have a new truth taken off from your weight, but to have a 
new strength inserted in your belief..... Arnold’s great wish 
was for a real belief, not a mere belief of words, but he did not 
think this was to be gained by making a doctrine less supernatural, 


* Sermons, pp. 18, 19. 
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but by making the mind itself more aspiring; not by lowering the 
truth, but by raising the mind. He considered that the mind was 
to be trained to faith of set purpose, and by distinct inculcation of 
all the imagery of faith upon its attention.”* This witness is true. 
We must by all means stimulate the faith of those who have been 
instructed in the Christian Gospel, by continuing in all sweet, reason- 
able and well-balanced ways to ply their hearts with positive truth. 
We have no right to guide our young people through the green 
pastures of divine doctrine and then, treating them as if they got no 
real quickening or nutriment for the spiritual life, to lead them over 
the stepping-stones that stud the dismal swamps of doubt. Let us 
trust the Spirit to touch with His holy fire what of truth has been 
stored in their hearts, if by any means they may be won and won 
speedily for Christ. 

4. Again: does not the presentation of a partial Gospel tend to 
make men misunderstand the bearing of Christian doctrine on the 
progress of spiritual life? It is loudly proclaimed in our day that 
the connection betwixt the two is of the very slenderest kind. 
Principal Caird, of Glasgow, has been particularly conspicuous in the 
advocacy of this opinion. Ina vehement assault on the idea that, 
in its ultimate principle or essence, religion is a thing of knowledge 
—a matter we should suppose on which there is very little room 
for dispute—he goes on to minimize the value of the doctrines which 
the Church has found in the Scriptures to such an extent as to give 
the impression that the acceptance of definite revealed truths is 
after all but a matter of small consequence for the progress of the 
Christian life. After alluding to typical Christians of different 
ages and different Churches, Roman Catholic and Protestant, Angli- 
can and Presbyterian, Dr. Caird goes on to ask: “Could we get at 
that something, call it spiritual life, godliness, holiness, self-abnega- 
tion, surrender of the soul to God, or, better still, love and loyalty to 
Christ as the one only Redeemer and Lord of the Spirit—could we, 
I say, pierce deeper than the notions of the understanding to that 
strange, sweet, all-subduing temper and habit of spirit, that climate 
and atmosphere of heaven in a human heart, would not the essence 
of religion be in that and not in the superficial distinctions which 
kept these men apart? ”+ 

In reply to this question, we have only to say that even if we 
were to return to it an affirmative reply, that would not one whit 
further the view for which Dr. Caird is contending. For what 
would the men to whom he alludes have said about the way in 
which their Christian life was originated and maintained? Would 


* University Sermons, pp. 296, 297 
¢ Sermon on ‘‘ What is Religion?’’ p. 28, 
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not such men as Newman and Arnold, or Chalmers or McCheyne 
or Frederick Robertson have been the very first to say that it was 
through the acceptance of definite doctrines that they had been led 
into the kingdom and. had been enabled to live in it as they did? 
Yes: not one of them—not even St. Bernard or Pascal or Cran- 
mer or Leighton—would have underestimated the signal power 
which truth exercises on life: and that for the simple reason that in 
the Scriptures which they knew, truth, positive truth, is regarded as 
being alike the very instrumentality for implanting life and its nutri- 
ment from the beginning onwards, the seed of the new birth and the 
indispensable food of the living soul. Christ came for the very pur- 
pose of witnessing to the truth and by the truth making men free. 
And as the first minister of Renfield Free Church, Glasgow, in deal- 
ing with Dr. Caird’s sermon, observed, “ In almost every page of Paul, 
spiritual knowledge is commended, the want of it accounted a 
shame, growth in it exhorted to and prayed for as belonging to the 
increase and the perfecting of all Christian attainment.”* This is a 
lesson not for professional teachers of truth only, but for all. For, 
as another eminent teacher of the Free Church said, “ Every human 
being is bound to be a theologian. For theology is the knowledge 
of God. And this knowledge we must have, in order that we may 
achieve our chief end—live the life for which we are made 
Hence the importance of full and clear Scripture doctrine: it is the 
instrument of full and energetic Christian life.”+ 

5. Yet again: will not a partial or one-sided representation of the 
Gospel tend to ever narrower recognition of the elements of Chris- 
tian doctrine as these are found in the New Testament? As we 
have seen, the impulse at present manifested is towards keeping out 
of sight any point in the ordinary evangelical teaching that men are 
ready to have doubts about, chiefly because they cannot fully com- 
prehend it. Butif this is yielded to, whereis it to landus? Will 
not the inevitable issue be that, the soul of man being set over the 
Bible as the supreme judge of what is to constitute a sufficient 
religion, the historical features of Christianity shall fall into the back- 
ground altogether, and men content themselves with some kind of 
abstract or essential Christianity as variable as the tastes and preju- 
dices of the passing age? There is no thoughtful theologian of 
any party who will not be awake to the advance of such a result 
and will not seek to raise some barrier against it. Even teachers of 
the school of Frederick Maurice see that there is a banner for the 
truth to be planted behind which they shall not be driven. Mr. 
W. Page Roberts, who is at present the occupant of Dr. Maurice’s 


*Pulpit and College Discourses, by Dr. M. Willis, p. 429. 
+Christian Doctrine, by Dr. James MacGregor, pp. 1-122. 
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pulpit in London, is acknowledged to have some understanding of 
the present drift of theological opinion. But in the volume quoted 
by Dr. Dods,* he makes the following incisive remarks on this very 
point: “Mr. Maurice says that the Jews won friends among the 

heathen ‘by lowering the standard which they had already, by 
substituting an easy atheism for a restless idolatry.’ And I will say, 
is it not possible that we have been pandering to what we may 

think the modern spirit and the requirements of the day? We have 
not been asking for a spirit to guide us into all truth, but listening 

to a serpent spirit which says there is not much truth at all, and if 

there is you can never be certain that you have it; which says you 

need not believe this and that is not necessary: and to burdened 

souls who ask are they to subscribe Thirty-nine Articles, reply, 

Take thy bill and write thirty. Men must turn from usif we have 

no faith. The skepticism of the pulpit is the seed of infidelity.”+. 
Modern evangelical preachers may well take a lesson from this dis- 

ciple of the Liberal school. There is such a thing as getting on to 

an inclimed plane by the attitude we take up towards the apostolic 

Gospel: and it is proverbially an easy thing to go down towards 
the brink of the blank skepticism that yawns at its feet. 

6. Further: will not the general adoption of a lower Gospel 
than that of the apostles tend to mar the spirituality and purity of 
the Church? We believe that it will certainly do so. Very far 
are we from holding that religion or the entrance of the soul into 
the spiritual life is an affair of the intellect alone. It is with the 
heart that man believes unto righteousness. Yet the heart itself is 
quickened in the first instance through a previous mental appre- 
hension of the message of grace. Faith is not all in the mind, but 
the mind isin it all. If the entrance into the kingdom is to be 
facilitated by simply lowering the ascent of Christian doctrine instead 
of urging men to accept all its elements through the inward illumin- 
ing force of a quickened, purified heart, the issue must be that more 
unconverted men and women will be attracted to make a profession 
of Christianity and enter into the Church, than would have other- 
wise”been possible. A perfectly pure Church on earth is, of course, not 
to be looked for. But we are bound to make the Christian pro- 
fession as pure and spiritual as we can. And we contend that this 
aim is not furthered, but only hindered, by such a method of dealing 
with Christian truth. Said Principal Willis, in handling Dr. Caird’s 
sermon already noticed: “ How evidently does our preacher in the 
salve he provides forget, that if theologians do differ on questions of 
doctrine, they have no less differed on the feelings and the emotions 


*In his Inaugural Address at the New College. 
+ Liberalism in Religion, p. 10. 
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—on the very love and loyalty to Christ which is here elevated as 
the essence of religion, in the absence of any distinct intellectual 
views! Surely if the love and loyalty are so independent of an in- 
tellectual root, they at least must observe some rule. If they are 
not to evaporate in mere sentimental sighs, there must be some test 
of them—some practical direction given to the good desire, and as- 
suredly there is no lack of advisers and no end of differences and 
metaphysical questions on the manner in which pious affection is to 
be demonstrated Metaphysical speculations! Where are 
they seen in more prolific growth, where more unsettling to the 
very foundations of morality, than among the sects of past centuries 
who most repudiated doctrine and sought to get at something essen- 
tial to religion instead of it?” * Here again this venerable witness 
is true. There is a heavier yoke than a definite creed received in 
the strength of a sanctified heart and held by an irradiated under- 
standing. There is a lower depth for a Church that is too proud or 
indolent to rise into the enjoyment of the varied elements of doctrine 
that are ministered to her ‘need and laid to her hand in God’s holy’ 
Word. As the observant Cowper said, 


‘Faults in the life breed errors in the brain, 
And these reciprocally those again : 
The mind and conduct mutually imprint, 
And stamp their image in each other’s mint.’’ 


7. Last of all: to leaven the mind of the Church with such a 
meagre type of doctrine cannot but tell disastrously on her whole 
power for service in the world. What affects the spirituality of the 
Church cannot but touch her efficiency as a witness for Christ in 
Christendom and as His messenger to the nations of the earth. If, 
as we have seen, a one-sided Gospel actually mars her purity, it must 
also lessen her power for all the varied enterprises the Lord expects 
at her hand. What the backbone is to a man, that a thoroughly ~ 
assimilated system of Christian doctrine is to the Church. Show us 
an athlete who, however much some of his muscles may be de- 
veloped, has a weak vertebral column, and we see one who will go 
down before the onset of his antagonist. Show usa Church that, 
however deep and varied the affections that pulse within her bosom, 
has not running through her spiritual life the framework of a well- 
knit and well-defined development of the apostolic Gospel, and there 
we see a community that will never have the courage or the per- 
severance to attack the conquest of the world for Christ. 

Here indeed emerges a point on which even intelligent Christians 
are ready to err. It is very commonly supposed that the grand 


* Pulpit and College Discourses, p. 432. 
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requisite of a modern Missionary Church is compassionate yearning 
over the world. Let the Christian people have a sympathy with fallen 
men full enough and they will win the race for God. This is truly 
needed ; the example of Jesus shows that compassion for sinners is to 
be cultivated. But it must be said that sympathy with men alone 
will not suffice. Left to itself, it will go so far as to eliminate elements 
of truth which the world must hear, if it is to be roused from its 
sleep of sin and quickened and saved. To obtain the true balance 
of motives for ceaseless and successful work for God, sympathy with 
men must be blended with the desire that God may be glorified and 
counterpoised by the conviction that His truth is to be magnified. 
Herein it is that we servants of God in this time fall so far behind 
the witnesses of the apostolic age. They worked for God and took 
the whole counsel of God to sow it broadcast over the open furrows 
of the world, and they succeeded. We work more for man, and 
adapting the message we bring to man’s patent needs try to win 
souls everywhere, but we often fall back foiled and despondent. 
The reason is that we lack the central columnal principle of honor- 
ing God’s Word and the whole truth it contains above all else. For, 
as Dr. Cheever, of America, well pointed out: “ Vastly higher, 
deeper, broader is the piety that says, God must be glorified, than 
the piety that merely says, man must be saved A Church 
filled with the first, with a desire for God’s glory, and bowed down 
beneath its power, will move on in the work of the world’s salvation 
with a majesty, a calmness, an unswerving resolution, a steady lustre 
and a mighty triumph, while sympathy for man will be periodical, 
fickle, often desponding and easily perplexed.”* This is especially 
manifest in connection with the two corresponding aspects of Chris- 
tian doctrine which these principles give rise to. Develop from 
the Scriptures a Gospel that, while embracing the truth that 
leads the soul to yearn over men, combines with it all the divinely 
ordained elements that honor God, and the Church has her mouth 
filled with the glad tidings of great joy which the Lord will honor 
her to carry to “the whole creation.” Form a message that chiefly 
studies man and by hypo-evangelism tries to smooth his pathway 
into the kingdom, and the Church recoils and fails. We think we 
can see some of our noblest ministers clasping their hands and say- 
ing in all sincerity and tenderest pity, “ From such a calamity, good 
Lord, deliver us.” With all reverence and cordiality, we join with 
them in the prayer. But are we teaching as we pray? Are we 
doing our uttermost to avert such a judgment? 
oa 


ARBROATH, SCOTLAND. J. P. Linney. 


* Winding of the River of the Water of Life, p. 58. 





III. 
LUTHER’S DOCTRINE OF INSPIRATION. 


T is treated as a matter of fact with the recent German opposers 
of “ plenary ” or “ verbal” inspiration of Scripture that Luther, 
the great Reformer, sided with them in this burning question of our 
day. That doctrine according to which the Holy Scriptures are 
held to be the very Word of God, and consequently of absolute in- 
fallibility, is ascribed to the “scholastic theologians” of the seven- 
teenth century; while Luther is said to have maintained “a more 
liberal position” towards Scripture. This statement has, like many 
other things, crossed the ocean, and is freely repeated by American 
theologians, in commenting on the historical side of the question of 
inspiration. The writer of this article also claims not to be without 
knowledge as to what Luther really held and taught. Being of 
opinion that the Reformer’s writings well deserve the attention of all 
theologians, he has given in his study of human writings a promi- 
nent place to Luther’s works. But from all that he knows of Luther, 
he is constrained to say this: the statement now in vogue that 
Luther held the more liberal view concerning Holy Scripture, is at 
variance with historical truth. True, this question of inspiration is 
not to be decided by human authority: neither by that of Luther 
or any theologian of old, nor by that of the lower or higher critics 
of recent date. It isto be decided solely by the testimony of Scrip- 
ture itself. The article of inspiration is an article of faith, like all 
the rest. But if human authority is cited wrongly and for error, it 
may become the duty of those who are aware of the wrong to redress 
it. In this case a twofold wrong is committed. In the first place 
against the living generation, inasmuch as some might, by the au- 
thority of Luther, be influenced to adopt his alleged liberal position 
towards Scripture; in the second place, against the blessed memory 
of Luther. For not all deem it praiseworthy to hold concerning 
Scripture what Luther is represented to have held of it. 

Therefore, being called upon to set forth in this Revirw, from 
Luther’s writings, Luther’s doctrine of inspiration, we at once con- 
sented to do so, doubting only as to the possibility of treating the 
subject adequately within the small compass of an article not to ex- 
ceed twenty pages. We could, of course, state all the main features 
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of Luther’s doctrine in a few pages. But, then, assertion would be 
simply made to stand against assertion. In order to enable the 
reader to form a judgment of his own, we deem it absolutely neces- 
sary at several points to quote from Luther at some length. To 
make room for doing so, we shall confine ourselves to the discussion 
of three points, First, we shall lay before the reader such declara- 
tions of Luther, taken from all periods of his public career, as con- 
tain direct statements concerning the inspiration of Holy Scripture. 
In the second place, we shall represent Luther’s way of dealing with 
the seeming contradictions in Holy Writ, this being the ‘ultimate 
test as to how one views the Scriptures. Finally, we shall critically 
examine such passages from Luther as have been commonly cited 
in proof of the Reformer’s alleged liberal position. 


I. In commenting on Deut. iv. 2 (“ Ye shall not add unto the Word 
which I command you, neither shall ye diminish from it”), Luther 
emphasizes the principle that, in spiritual things, man must not pre- 
sume nor choose what he would do, but stand solely and altogether 
on the very Word of God ; for, acting otherwise, man would, in fact, 
add to the Word of God or take away fromit. “ But why then”— 
Luther himself objects—“ were so many books of the prophets added 
(to Moses) ?” He answers by saying that the books of the prophets 
were in no wise a human addition to Moses, but the Word of God 
also since they were given by inspiration. Says he: “Those words 
of Moses, ‘Thou shalt not add thereto,’ are not spoken concerning 
God, but concerning the people. For who would doubt that God 
can, as time may require (pro tempore), both add and take away? 
For He remaineth, whether He add or whether He take away, the 
ever-truthful God, who in faithfulness leads and saves us 
all the prophets when they taught something else, this God revealed unto 
them, just as He did unto Moses, or, as St. Peter says, they were in- 
spired by the Holy Ghost that they had to speak (Spiritu S. inspirati 
sunt, ut loquerentur).” * 

Again, in his grand exposition of “The Last Words of David,” 
Luther remarks on 2 Sam. xxiii. 2 (“The Spirit of the Lord spake 
by me, and his Word was upon my tongue”): “ He (David) makes 
mention, first, of the Holy Ghost; to Him does he ascribe all that 
the prophets prophesy. To this and similar passages St. Peter has 
reference, 2 Epistle, chap. i, 25: ‘The prophecy came not in old 
time by the will of man, but holy men of God spake by inspiration 
of the Holy Ghost.’ Hence we chant thus in the articles of faith 
[in the Nicene Creed] concerning the Holy Ghost: ‘ Who spake by 
the prophets.’ Therefore to the Holy Ghost the whole Scripture is 


* In Deuteronomion, 1525 ; Opera exeg. lat., Er)., xiii, 180, 181. 
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ascribed.”* “ Holy Scripture is spoken by the Holy Ghost, accord- 
ing to the declaration of David, ‘The Spirit of the Lord spake by 
me.’ Likewise, He speaks by all the prophets.”+ According to 
these declarations, dating from 1525 and 1543 respectively, Luther 
unreservedly and without any limitation asserts the inspiration of 
Moses, the prophets, and all Scripture. Hence to Luther the Word of 
Scripture is the very Word of God.t To him Holy Scripture and 
the Word of God are identical terms. In his annotations on Ps, xxii. 
6 (“I am a worm, and no man; areproach of men, and despised of 
the people”), he says: “Holy Scripture is the Word of God re- 
duced to writing, and, as it were, committed to letters and engraven 
in letters, even as Christ is the eternal Word of God veiled in 
humanity; and as Christ was looked upon and treated by the world, 
even so the written Word of God fares in the world.”§ Luther 
concludes by giving praise to the grace of God bestowed upon those 
who, with St. Peter, confess that “ Christ is the Son of the living God, 
and that Holy Scripture is written by the Holy Ghost.” He 
calls Holy Scripture, in distinction from all other books, “ the Holy 
Ghost’s book,” | “the writings of the Holy Ghost,” “God's writ- 
ings,” ** “the letters of our Lord God,” ++ “ God’s mouth.” ¢{{ Such 
and similar expressions are found throughout the writings of Luther. 

And that it may be seen that these expressions are not of a hyper- 
bolical nature but, with Luther, are meant to convey the full mean- 
ing of the words, a passage containing such an expression may be 
cited here in extenso. He remarks on Matt. xxiv. 15 (‘“whoso 
readeth, let him understand”): “That is, he who would learn the 
Scriptures must be at pains to understand them. The Hebrew 
idiom signified ‘to mark well.’ The German equivalent is: ‘Merk 
auf, was du liesest,’ or, ‘ Willst du lesen, so merke wohl drauf, was 
du liesest.’ For that which you read is not the word of men, but the 
Word of God most high who will have disciples that diligently 
mark what He speaks. If it is well said that the letters of princes 
should be read thrice, because princes have to speak deliberately 
lest they be deemed unwise, so much the more the letters of God, 


* Erl. Edition, xxxvii, 11: ‘‘ Also gibt man nun dem Heiligen Geist die ganze 
Heilige Schrift.”’ 

+L. ¢., pp. 17, 31. 

t The modern theologians are finding fault with the ‘‘scholastic theologians 
of the seventeenth century ”’ for not properly distinguishing between the words 
of Scripture and the words of God. Luther should be charged with the same 
fault. 

§ Erl. Ed., lii, 298, 299. The words read in German : ‘‘ Die Heilige Schrift ist 
Gottes Wort geschrieben, und—dass ich so rede—gebuchstabet und in Buchsta- 
ben gebildet.’’ 

] Erl. Ed., lii, 305, 321. J St. Louis Ed., i, 2. ** St. Louis Ed., xix, 279. 

tt St. Louis Ed., i, 1055. tt Erl. Ed., 1xi, 107. 
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that is, the Holy Scriptures, should be read not only three, four or 
five times, but a hundred, a thousand times, aye, a thousand times 
again. For God speaks deliberately and momentously, yea, He is 
Himself eternal wisdom. He who so reads the Scriptures is made 
wiser and better by the Scriptures. But he who does otherwise, 
learns nothing, and even grows more wicked.” * 

Thus Luther simply ‘dentifies the words of Scripture and the 
words of God. Is he, then, entirely unaware of the “ human side” 
of Scripture? By no means. He teaches: As Christ is the Son of 
the living God veiled in humanity, even so Scripture is the very 
Word of God, clad in human speech. He noticed also fully the dif- 
ference of style in the holy writers. He remarks on 1 Peter ii. 11: 
“St. Peter here uses a mode of speaking which is a little different 
from that of St. Paul. St. Paul would not speak thus, as we shall 
see. For every apostle has his peculiar way of speaking, as has every 
prophet also.”"+ But what Isaiah, St. Paul, etc., speak, each in their 
peculiar style, is not the word of these fallible men, but the Word of 
God most high. It is on account of “our accursed unbelief and our 
evil flesh,” if we lose sight of this truth. He remarks on Isaiah lv. 
11 (“My word that goeth forth out of my mouth,” etc.): “ This 
text is indeed full of comfort, if we could but believe that it is God 
who speaks to us and that it is the Word of God that we hear or 
read in the Bible. We would then find and experience that it is 
not read and heard without fruit nor uselessly. But our accursed 
unbelief and our evil flesh suffer us not to perceive and heed that 
God speaks unto us in Holy Scripture and that it isthe Word of 
God, buf we imagine the speaker to be Isaiah, Paul, or some other 
mere man who did not make heaven and earth.” + If any teacher 
in the Christian Church clearly taught that the holy writers were 
simple instruments—living instruments, of course—of the Holy 
Spirit, so did Luther most clearly and forcibly. To him the Scrip- 
tures are not the joint product of “a divine factor” and “a human 
factor,” viz., of the Holy Ghost and the human penmen, so that the 
result would be in part divine and in part human, but with him 
“the divine factor” is the only factor productive of Holy Scrip- 
ture, the Holy Ghost using the human penmen as simple instru- 
ments. “It is one thing,” Luther exclaims, “ when man speaks of 
himself, and another thing when God speaks through men..... 
Although the Scriptures are written through men, they are not of 
men or from men, but from God.”§ Luther calls the Papists 
“blasphemers ” when they, in order to get rid of the sole authority 
of Holy Scripture, objected: “St. Matthew, St. Paul, St. Peter were 


* Erl. Ed., lii, 341. + Erl. Ed., lii, 90. 
¢ Erl. Ed., lii, 339, 333. § St. Louis Ed., xix, 619-621. 
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also men; their teachings, then, are the teachings of men also. But 
if their teachings are to be accepted, the same is to be done with the 
teachings of the Pope.”* Recent writers are eulogizing Luther for 
not “confounding inspiration with dictation,” as the scholastic 
theologians did. Even this prerogative, however, is to be denied to 
him, for he represents the prophets as bringing forward “ what they 
heard from God Himself” (quae ex ipso deo audierunt). + 
Hence it is, that Luther draws a sharp line between illumination 
and inspiration, viz., between the general and common operation of 
God in all believers and in all believing teachers of the Church, and 
the peculiar operation of God in the holy penmen through whom He 
gave the Scriptures. To him the distinction between illumination 
and inspiration is not one of degree, but of kind. What the in- 
spired teacher taught, is the Word of God, eo ipso, because “the 
Holy Ghost put the word in their mouths.” What the ¢llwmined 
teachers teach is the Word of God so far only as “they repeat ” 
(nachsagen) “and preach what they heard and learned from the 
prophets and apostles.” In regard to David and all the inspired 
teachers, Luther says: “ He who may glory in this that the Lord’s 
Spirit speaks through him, and that his tongue utters the Word of 
the Holy Ghost, must indeed be most certain of his cause. He who 
is thus certain is not mere David, Jesse’s son, born in sin, but the 
David who by the promises of God is raised up to be a prophet. 
Should he not make lovely psalms whose Master is the Holy Spirit 
who both teaches him and speaks through him? Therefore, he that 
has ears to hear, let him hear! My words are not mine own, but he 
that heareth me heareth God, and he that despiseth me despiseth 
To such a glory neither I nor any other man who is not 
a prophet may lay claim. This we may do, being holy and having 
the Holy Ghost also—we may glory in being catechumens and dis- 
ciples of the prophets, who repeat and preach what we heard and 
learned from the prophets and apostles, and are certain also that it 
is the doctrine of the apostles. Such men are called in the Old Tes- 
tament ‘sons of the prophets’ who do not bring forward what is 
proper to them or new, as the prophets do, but who teach what they 
took from the prophets; they are Israel, as David puts it, for whose 
benefit he makes psalms.”’+ 
But it is conceded by many theologians that Luther in the 
strongest terms affirmed the divinity of Scripture taken as a whole. 
It is claimed, however, that the Reformer did not care to define to 
what extent the Scriptures are the very Word of God and,consequently, 


*Z. ¢. 
+ In Joelem Commentarius, 1545, Opera exeg. lat. cur., Linke, xxv, 143. 
¢ Erl. Ed., xxxvii, 11, 12. 
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exempt from error. So we proceed to show that, according to 
Luther, Scripture is the very Word of God in all its parts, even in 
those very parts to which the modern critics of Scripture point as 
an obvious refutation of the doctrine of plenary inspiration. 

Dr. Kahnis, for instance, remarks concerning the inspiration of 
the Psalms : “ Are we to believe that the Holy Ghost dictated in the 
form of a psalm what David felt in his heart?”* What is Luther's 
opinion of the psalms? “I am of opinion”—he says in his Pref- 
ace to the Book of Psalms—“that the Holy Ghost has deigned to 
give Himself the trouble of bringing together a short Bible and book 
of examples of all Christianity or of all saints.”+ In his exposition of 
the Last Words of David he severely rebukes those who question 
the inspiration of the Psalms on account of their human appearance. 
“ The fleshly heart,” he says, “ passes them over lightly, or fancies that 
David, the pious man, or some one else, composed them, which is 
the idea of the blind Jews. But David does not suffer us to ascribe 
the words to himself. They are, he says, joyous and lovely psalms 
of Israel, yet not 1 have made them, but the Spirit of the Lord hath 
spoken by me. And, moreover, how could flesh and blood, reason 
and human wisdom speak of such high, incomprehensible things? 
They are all foolishness and a stumbling block to her.”t¢ 

But how about the records of those “ trivial and even offensive 
things” which constitute part of the Old Testament? Dr. Gess 
fairly represents the majority of the modern antagonizers of plenary 
inspiration, when he, kindly undertaking the advocacy of the Holy 
Ghost, says: “It is even irreverent to burden the Holy Ghost 
with these things.”"§ Among the things from which he wishes the 
Holy Ghost to be excused, he mentions the records of “generations, 
warriors, officers, journeys, cattle,” etc., especially the “scandalous 
stories” of Judah and Tamar, etc. What is Luther’s opinion? 
His explicit statement that “the whole Scripture is to be ascribed 
to the Holy Ghost” holds good even at this point. We have 
his repeated and detailed assertions concerning these “trivial 
and even scandalous things” in his Hnarrationes in Genesin| 
and in his Sermons on the First Book of Moses§ Luther 
most emphatically asserts both that these parts of Scripture are 
“written by the Holy Ghost,” and that there are lessons in them all 
which the children of God stand in need of. In his sermon on chap- 
ter xxxviii of Genesis (containing the story of Judah and Tamar), 


* Dogmatik, i, 666. + Erl. Ed., xiii, 28. ¢ Erl. Ed., xxxvii, 16. 

§ Die Inspiration der Helden der Bibel und der Shriften der Bibel, Basel, 
1892, p. 423. 

| Opera exeg. lat., Erl., Vols. i-xi; Walch’s and St. Louis Editions, Vols. i, ii. 

4 Erl. Ed., Vol. xxxiii, 34. 
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he says: “I have said before that we are compelled to prepare 
almost every chapter with a palliation. So sensitive are we that we 
cannot bear to speak or hear of child-birth, though we have done 
meanwhile what is horrible beyond mention. True, this is rather a 
coarse chapter. Still it is a chapter of Holy Scripture and the 
Holy Ghost has written it, who surely has as clean a mouth and pen 
as we have; and this is the best I can say in palliation of it. If 
any one has a purer mouth and ears than the Holy Ghost, let him 
leave it alone. If the Holy Ghost was not afraid or ashamed to 
write it, we will not be ashamed to read and hear it The 
Holy Spirit well knows what He has made, and speaks of His crea- 
tures as they have their natural way.”* As to the lessons which 
are contained in the stories relating gross sins, he adds: “ All this 
was written for our exhortation that we, by such coarse things 
(groben Stiicken), might perceive how pious human nature is, when 
God withdraws His hand from His great beloved saints.” + Con- 
cerning those “trifling matters” recorded in Scripture, Luther re- 
marks on Genesis xliv. 1, 2 (Joseph commanding his steward to hide 
the silver cup in Benjamin’s sack): “I have often admonished, and 
it is ever to be inculcated, that the Holy Ghost writes such jocular and 
trifling matters concerning the great patriarchs, though He could 
choose the most grave and sacred things, as He really intermingles 
matters of that kind in relating the stories of the holy fathers. <A 
rude and fleshly reader who fancies these things to be of no moment 
at all, soon takes offense, and wonders why such things are read in 
the Church of God, and why the Holy Ghost deigned to lose time 
and labor in recording them. . . . But I answer that this was done 
by Joseph and that it was written by the Holy Ghost for the purpose 
of our learning the right mode of living before God.”{ In 
commenting on Genesis xxx. 2, Luther says that “the Holy 
Ghost, whose mouth surely is very clean, describes Jacob’s house- 
hold and matrimonial state, therefrom deriving the lesson: “God 
is pleased to describe such lowly matters (humiles res) to 
testify that He does not despise nor abhor nor stand aloof from 
a household, a pious husband, mother, and children.”§ Indeed 
Luther evidently rejoices in asserting that it is the Holy Ghost 
who describes all these “ trifling matters.” The expression, “The 
Holy Spirit writes,” etc., recurs, e. g., five times on one single 
page.| He records a general caution to all readers of Holy Writ 
against taking offense at “the simple language and stories” of the 


*Erl. Ed., xxxiv, 259, 260. +L. ¢., p. 262. 

t Opera ea. iat., Erl., x, 283, 284. 
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Old Testament, and against denying the divine authorship of them. 
He writes in his Preface to the Old Testament: “I entreat and 
warn sincerely every pious Christian not to take offense at the 
simple language and stories he will often meet with, and not 
to doubt that, however simple they may seem, they are all 
words and deeds, judgments and stories of the divine majesty 
and wisdom. For these are the writings that make fools of the 
wise and the prudent, and are clear and plain only to the simple and 
the lowly, as Christ says (Matt.ii.25). Part, therefore, with your own 
opinion and feelings, and regard these Scriptures as the very highest 
and most precious thing, as the very richest mine never to be ex- 
hausted, that you may find the divine wisdom which God here lays 
before you in so simple a way, in order to repress pride. You have 
here the swaddling-clothes in which Christ is wrapped, the manger 
in which Christ is lying, to which also the angel points the shep- 
herds (Luke ii. 11). Plain and common are.the swaddling-clothes, 
but precious is the treasure, Christ, who lies therein.”* 

There is, according to Luther, nothing useless or casual in Holy 
Scripture. In his exposition of “‘ The Three Symbols,” he exclaims: 
“Not even one letter in Holy Scripture stands in vain.”+ This 
affirmation he bases directly on the fact that Scripture is written by 
the Holy Ghost. In commenting on the repetition of the word 
“Lord” in Genesis xix. 24 (then the Lord rained upon Sodom and 
upon Gomorrah, brimstone and fire from the Lord out of heaven), he 
writes: “The Holy Ghost is not a fool nor an inebriate that He 
should speak one tittle, much less, one word, in vain.” ¢ 

We might proceed to show right here that, according to Luther, 
inspiration extends also to all chronological, historical and scientific 
matters that are contained in Scripture. But as we shall have to 
adduce the pertinent declarations later, in discussing the Reformer’s 
position concerning the infallibility of Scripture, we refrain from 
quoting them here. 


II. The question of the inerrancy of Scripture is the ultimate test 
as to whether one accepts inspiration in its full sense or not. By con- 
ceding that errors occur, or, at least, may occur in Scripture, we con- 
cede also that not all Scripture is given by inspiration of God. 
Whoever “has no hesitancy in admitting errors in minor topics ” 
contained in Scripture, has no hesitancy in giving up the inspiration 
of Scripture in the proper and full meaning of the word. To him 
the Scriptures are no longer the Word of God. He may still hold 
that Holy Scripture contains the Word of God, but he denies that 
Holy Scripture is the Word of God. It ison account of the alleged 


* Erl. Ed., lxiii, 8. + St. Louis Ed., x, 1018. } Erl. Ed., xxxvii, 17. 
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errors to be found in Holy Writ that the present and past opponents 
of “the orthodox theory” declare it to be an utter impossibility any 
longer to defend that “theory.” What, then, is Luther’s position 
concerning the inerrancy of Scripture? 

In the first place, Luther, in a general way, most emphatically de- 
clared that errors do not occur, and cannot occur in Holy Scripture. 
It is in this respect that Holy Scripture is distinguished from all 
other writings. The absolute infallibility of Scripture Luther pro- 
claims both at the beginning and at the end of his publiccareer. In 
his treatise, Vom Missbrauch der Messe, written at the Wartburg, 
1521, he says: “The saints could err in their writing and sin in their 
life; Holy Scripture cannot err.”* In asserting the sole authority 
of Scripture over against the papistical authorities, defended by King 
Heury VIII, he writes in 1522: “ How often have I said that, also 
according to St. Augustine’s opinion, it is to the canonical books 
alone that there is due the honor that we most firmly believe there 
is no error in them,t and that other books, no matter how weighty 
they may be on account of their sanctity and their teachings, are 
not entitled to equal honor. But even had not Augustine said this, 
Holy Scripture still demands (exigit) to be alone believed, and no 
one besides.” In his commentary on Genesis, dating from the last 
period of his life (1536-1545), the statement recursin various forms, 
that Holy Scripture cannot err. In commenting on Gen. xi. 11, he 
says: “Hoc enim certum est Scripturam non mentiri,” “ for this is 
certain that Scripture does not lie.” § 

And this principle Luther follows out in harmonizing those 
passages of Scripture which seem to imply a contradiction, either 
with other passages of Scripture, or with the results of human re- 
search. Scripture, to him, is absolutely free from error in all 
chronological, historical and scientific details. He endeavors to solve 
apparent contradictions in Scripture, but if he does not succeed in 
doing so, he will not be so bold as to assume that there is an error 
in Holy Writ, but “ takes off his hat” and confesses that the Holy 
Spirit is wiser than man. Again, whenever there is a conflict be- 
tween Scripture and the historical or scientific statements of human 
writers, it is Scripture that is always right. 

That this is a correct statement of Luther’s position may be seen 
from the following declarations: In expounding Gen. xi. 27, 28, he 
meets with the difficulty that in Abraham’s life sixty years are 


*Erl. Ed., xxviii, 33. 
+ Solis canonicis libris eum deberi honorem, ut firmissime credatur, nihil erroris 
in illis esse. 
¢ Opera lat. variiargum. Francofurt ad M, vi, 408 ; 8t. Louis Ed., xix, 305. 
§ Opera exeg. lat., Erl., tii, 60. St. Louis Ed., i, 714. 
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wanting (“in ipso Abrahamo nobis intercidunt anni lx”), He 
tried to find them by diligently “counting up the years of the 
world,” but he did not succeed. Says he: “It is absurd, however, 
to follow those bold minds who when they come upon such a diffi- 
culty at once declare that a palpable error has been committed, and 
unblushingly (sine pudore) venture to correct another man’s books. 
For my own part, I hardly know as yet what to say in reply to the 
above question, although I have taken great pains to count up the 
years of the world. Hence, while humbly and dutifully confessing 
my ignorance—for the Holy Spirit alone knows and understands all 
things—I conclude thus: God, for reasons known to Himself, 
wanted those sixty years of Abraham’s life to disappear lest some 
one should presume from an exact calculation of the years of the 
world to make positive predictions concerning the world’s end. 
God indeed shows signs of the last day, and it is His will that those 
signs should be extant and heeded, but He does not want the day or 
even the year to be known, that the pious may, in constant expecta- 
tion of that glorious day, exercise their faith and fear of God. And 
this is about the only reply I have to the above question.”* In 
like manner Luther treats the difficulty as to how Arphaxad could 
have been born two years after the flood.+ Before admitting a 
chronological error in the original text of Scripture, he assumes that 
by an inadvertence of the copyist a false historical statement might 
have crept into the text. In his Chronica (of 1541 and 1545) 
he remarks on Acts xiii, 20: “The Greek text is corrupted by a 
mistake of the copyist. It would easily happen that he (the copyist) 
should write 450 instead of 350, that is, rerpaxootors instead of 
tptaxoatots.”t 

Luther was a lover of historical studies. In his stirring appeal 
To the magistrates of all cities of Germany to establish Christian 
schools (1524) he warmly recommends the study of history. He 
himself was occupied in historical research, and in all his writings 
we find him quoting from the historians, both secular and ecclesias- 
tical, with the greatest care. But in all cases of conflict between 
Scripture and the human historical writers, he holds the truth to be 
on the side of Scripture, because “In Scripture speaks God who is 
true.” Says he in his Chronicon: “ As to Eusebius, we have not 
much cause to complain of him, for he was a most wonderful man 
and exceedingly careful; but we have much cause of complaint re- 
garding the rest of historians, and they among themselves complain 
of lacking a reliable computation of the years. I have therefore in 
this work let them pass, and have attempted to complete the com- 


* Opera. exeg. lat., Erl., iii, 71,72. +2. ¢., iii, 60; St. Louis Ed., i, 718, 714. 
¢t Walch, xiv, 1178-1180. § St. Louis Ed., x, 483, 484. 
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putation principally from Holy Scripture. For on the Scriptures 
we may, nay should, firmly rely in constant faith I do not, 
indeed, despise the historians, but I give to Holy Scripture the pref- 
erence. I use them so that I am not compelled to be at variance 
with Scripture. For I believe that in Scripture the Speaker is God, 
who is the Truth, but concerning other histories I believe that in 
them excellent men offer their best diligence and faithfulness, never- 
theless they are men, and at least, the copyists may have erred.” * 

That, according to Luther, all scientific statements of Scripture are 
to be accepted as absolutely true over against all human science 
asserting the contrary, may be seen from the following: “ When 
Moses writes that God in six days made heaven and earth and all 
that in them is, just leave that statement untouched. It is not neces- 
sary to find an explanation how six days could have been one day. 
And if you cannot understand how it could have been six days, then 
do the Holy Spirit the honor to admit that He is more learned than 
yourself. For you are to treat the Holy Scriptures in such a man- 
ner that you think it is God who speaks therein. But since it is 
God who speaks, it does not become you to turn His Word wantonly 
as it pleases you. We must abide by the literal meaning of a text 
unless necessity compels us to’ depart from the meaning given by 
the words as they read, ¢. e., when faith does not allow the literal 
meaning of the words.” + 

Moreover, there is, according to Luther, no misquoting of the Old 
Testament to be found in the New Testament writers. The inter- 
pretations of the Old Testament passages given by the New Testa- 
ment writers are authentic and infallible, for the very reason that 
they are the interpretation of the Holy Ghost who shows by the 
apostles the fulfilling of His own Word. This matter Luther treats 
copiously, for instance, in his On Popery, Against the Most Renowned 
Romanist of Leipzig (Augustine von Alveld). Luther here remarks: 
“That the rock in the wilderness (Ex. xvii. 6) is a type of 
Christ, not reason, but St. Paul asserts (1 Cor. x. 4). Wherefore 
let none other interpret the type, save the Holy Spirit Himself, who 
has both made the type and caused its fulfillment, in order that word 
and deed, type and fulfillment, and the interpretation of both, may 
be of God Himself, fot of man, so that our faith may be grounded 
upon divine, not upon human, deeds and words.”{ And again, near 
the end of his life (1543), he writes: “ Numbers xiv, the Lord says, 
‘They have tempted me now these ten times.’ If it is the Lord, as 
Moses writes, how can it be Christ, as Paul writes (1 Cor. x. 9). 
Now both must of necessity write the truth, for the Holy Ghost is 


* Walch, xiv, 1112, 1117. } Erl. Ed., xxxiii, 24, 25. 
St. Louis Ed., xviii, 1028. 
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not at variance with Himself.”* Luther did not fail to notice the 
changes in form of the passages of the Old Testament quoted in the 
New Testament, but he concedes no misquotations. He writes in 
his Church Postil: “Thus we shall often see that the evangelists 
adduce the prophets a little changed, but this is ever done without 
changing the import and meaning.” + 

Finally, all seeming incoherency of speech and disorder of thought 
met with in Holy Writ, Luther ascribes directly to the Holy Spirit. 
In his sermons on the Gospel of St. Matthew (a. 1537), he remarks 
on Matt. xxvii. 3, that the evangelist ‘“ mingles and mixes” the de- 
scription of Jerusalem and the end of the world. But he immedi- 
ately adds: “It is the Holy Ghost's way in Scripture to speak thus.”¢ 
The same subject is treated at length in his exposition of the 
prophecy of Habakkuk.§ “Thus far,” he says, “ many have stum- 
bled in the writings of the prophets, in view of the fact that 
the prophets in the midst of a discourse upon Jewish affairs 
stop suddenly and intermix some things concerning Christ, and, 
whosoever does not know their ways, fancies they have a 
strange manner of speaking, observing no order but mingling 
their manifold topics pell-mell, thus rendering it impossible to com- 
prehend them, or to get used to their ways. The task of reading a 
book in which no sequence of thought is observed and the reader 
cannot join the several points treated, nor unite them so that there 
is good consecution of events—which should be the rule of a good 
and wise speaker—is indeed harassing. Thus the Holy Spirit has 
been charged with incapacity to speak well, asthough He uttered His 
thoughts incoherently like one drunk or crazed, and as though His 
words and sentences were irregular and alien. But the fault lies 
with us, because we have failed to understand the language and did 
not know the ways of prophecy. The Spirit of God being Himself 
Wisdom, it cannot but follow that He makes the prophets, too, 
wise. But he who is wise must needs know how to speak wisely; 
this is infallibly certain.” | 

To give a brief summary of what has been stated thus far: 
Luther most unreservedly asserts the inspiration of all Scripture, the 
inspiration extending equally to all parts of Scripture, whether they 
contain articles of faith, or chronological, historical, scientific, etc., 
matters. The “human element” of Scripture consists in God’s 
speaking throwgh men, in human language, even in the language and 
peculiar style of the respective writers. All is through man, but 
not of man. The phraseology, the sequence of thought, the mode of 
argument, etc., is to be ascribed to the Holy Spirit. Thus Scripture 


* Erl. Ed., xxxvii, 57. + St. Louis, xi, 12. ¢ Erl. Ed., xlv, 119. 
§ A. 1526, Erl. Ed., xlii, 1-108. |Z. ¢., p. 8. 
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is, in its every word, the Word of God, and, consequently, of abso- 
lute infallibility. All contradictions which seem to occur in Scrip- 
ture are only seeming ones. Man may try tosolve them, but if 
this prove impossible, he must not charge Holy Scripture with error, 
but himself with ignorance. In all cases of conflict between Scrip- 
ture and the statements of human research, Scripture is always the 
party that is right. 


III. There have been cited, however, some passages from Luther 
which seem to imply that the Reformer really held a “ more 
liberal” view concerning Scripture. The catalogue of these “ dicta 
Lutheri” was begun by Dr. Tholuck in the first edition of Her- 
zog’s Encyclopedia. And it is from this source, as may be con- 
clusively shown, that very many of the German theologians have 
derived their knowledge of Luther’s doctrine of inspiration. We 
beg leave to remark that we deem it somewhat unfair to derive 
Luther’s doctrine concerning Scripture from a few passages, If itis 
evident from a thousand unmistakably clear declarations of Luther’s 
and from his whole manner of treating the Scriptures, that the 
Scriptures were to him in their every word the infallible word of 
God, we would not be justified in ascribing to him the contrary 
meaning because in his voluminous writings a few passages are 
found which seemingly suggest a more “liberal” position. The 
scientific proceeding would rather be something like this :—after 
having carefully examined these few passages in their proper con- 
nection, and after having found that they really express a more 
liberal view of Scripture, we should say: Luther has most em- 
phatically declared Scripture in all its parts to be the infallible 
Word of God, but in a few passages he was forgetful of his avowed 
position. This would be the utmost that could be said of Luther, 
if the much cited passages really expressed the meaning which is 
attributed to them. But this is not the case, as we now shall briefly 
show. 

All German theologians who ascribe to Luther the more liberal 
view of Scripture refer, for the sake of proof, to Luther’s Preface to 
Link’s Annotationes. Luthardt, in his Compendium der Doymatik, 
cites the following from this Preface: “There can be no doubt that 
the prophets studied in Moses, and the later prophets in the earlier 
ones, and that they wrote down in a book their good thoughts with 
which the Holy Spirit inspired them. Though even in the case of 
these good faithful teachers and searchers of Holy Writ sometimes 
hay, straw and stubble happened to creep in, and though they did 
not build only silver, gold and precious stones, yet the foundation 
remains—the rest is consumed by the fire.” These are the words 
quoted to prove that the Reformer held a liberal view concerning 
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inspiration. True, if Luther by these words meant to describe the 
prophets as writing Holy Scripture, he would, of course, by these 
very words admit the possibility of error in Scripture. Luther, 
however, does not speak here of the prophets in their vocation of writ- 
ing Holy Scripture, but of their writing, apart from the state of in- 
spiration, viz., of their making notes in their studies of Scripture, 
as ordinary teachers. Luther held that the prophets of the Old 
Testament were not always, but only sometimes and for a definite 
space of time, under the influence of that peculiar operation of God 
which St. Paul calls inspiration. He says in his commentary on 
Genesis: “It is a common proverb with the theologians, ‘The 
Holy Ghost does not touch the hearts of the prophets at all times ;’ 
the prophetical illumination was not continuous and permanent, as 
Isaiah did not receive continuous and lasting revelations concerning 
the great things, but only from time to time (per vices temporum). 
This is seen from the example of Elisha when he said concerning 
the Shunammite: ‘Let her alone; for her soul is vexed within 
her; and the Lord hath hid it from me, and hath not told me.’ 
Here he confesses that God does not touch the hearts of the proph- 
ets at all times. Sometimes the Holy Spirit came upon them 
when they were playing on the harp or psaltery and chanting 
psalms and spiritual songs.”* Thus Luther, in accordance with 
Holy Scripture (see 1 Pet. i. 10), knows of a state of the prophets 
in which they were placed on an equal footing with all other “good 
teachers and searchers,” making the prophecies of their predecessors 
and their own an object of study, even “with pen in hand.” And 
it is of these very studies of the prophets that Luther speaks in the 
words cited, and in this sphere he, of course, admits the possibility 
of error. This is evident from the context from which these words 
of Luther’s are taken. The words are quoted by Luthardt in a 
badly mutilated form. Right in the beginning the characteristic 
words “in this manner,” are omitted. Luther does not say, as 
Luthardt quoted him, “There can be no doubt that the prophets 
studied in Moses,” but, ‘“ There can be no doubt that in this 
manner the prophets studied in Moses,” thus referring us to 
what he had said before. The preceding words are: “There have 
never been too many good books, nor are there too many now. We 
are, moreover, commanded by the Lord to search the Scriptures, St. 
Paul commands Timothy ‘to give attendance to reading,’ (1 Tim. iv. 
18). This searching and reading is not, however, truly accomplished 
unless done with pen in hand, in order that we may write down 
that with which in the process of searching and reading we are 
specially inspired.” Here immediately follow the words: “There 
can be no doubt that in this manner the prophets studied in Moses 


* Opera exeg. lat., x, 303, 304. 
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and the later prophets in the earlier ones, and that they wrote down 
in a book their good thoughts with which the Holy Spirit inspired 
them. For they were not of a kind with the enthusiasts and 
fanatics that they should have placed Moses’ books on the shelf, 
fabricating their own visions and preaching their own dreams; but 
they daily and with great care exercised themselves in Moses; even 
as Moses himself often and sternly commands all, yea the king him- 
self, to read this book (Deut. xvii. 19; Josh. i. 8).” Only now, 
after having explained at length that he is speaking of the prophetsas 
occupied with studying Moses like “other good teachers and 
searchers,” Luther goesontosay: ‘ Though even with these good, 
faithful teachers and searchers of Holy Writ sometimes hay, straw, 
wood” (not, as Luthardt quoted after Tholuck, “ hay, straw, and 
stubble’) “ happened to creep in, and though they did not build only 
silver, gold and precious stones, yet the foundation remains, the 
rest is consumed by the fire of the day, asSt. Paul says (1 Cor. iii. 12, 
13).” From this it appears that Luther in this passage does not 
speak of the prophets as writers of Holy Scripture and that, con- 
sequently, this passage is cited wrongly in support of his alleged 
liberal position towards Scripture. By means of this passage, how- 
ever, Dr. Tholuck has—sit venta verbo—deceived a whole genera- 
tion of scientific German theologians. For they have unhesitatingly 
copied, like Luthardt, from Dr. Tholuck, as is made clearly evident 
by the fact that they quote Luther’s words with the same mutila- 
tions, omissions and deviatious from the original wording. Dr. 
Dieckhoff, however, in his latest remarks on Luther’s doctrine of 
inspiration, concedes the impropriety of quoting “these words in 
immediate proof of Luther’s more liberal position concerning the 
inspiration of Scripture.’’* 

Moreover, those theologians who claim the patronage of Luther 
for their liberal views refer to some passages where Luther in regard 
to seeming contradictions says: ‘“‘ However it may be, thisin no way 
derogates from our faith.” Thus in a sermon on Johnii. 13-16,+ he 


* Die Inspiration und Irrthumslosigkett der heiligen Schrift, Leipzig, 1891, p. 
38. In the second edition of Herzog’s Hncyclopedia, sub titulo ‘‘ Inspiration,’’ 
Vol. vi, p. 754, Dr. Cremer offers another instance of misquotation. According 
to Cremer, Luther ascribes to St. Paul ‘‘einen unzureichenden Beweis”’ (an 
insufficient argument) at Gal. iv. 21 sgg., Cremer quoting the words ‘‘ Zum Stich 
zu schwach.”’ By looking up the passage in the Latin (the original) text, we 
find Luther saying that the allegory used by St. Paul (Gal. iv. 21 sgq.), ‘‘in acie 
minus valet’? (it is of less value in controversy), scil., as is seen from the 
context, in controversial discussion with the Jews who do not acknowledge the 
authority of St. Paul (Opera eweg. lat., Erl., iv, 189). On the other hand, 
Luther says: ‘‘ Absit, absit, ut wllus apex in toto Paulo sit, quem non debeat 
imitari et servare tota universalis ecclesia’’ (De captiv. Babyl., Opera lat. varit 
arg., VY, 27). 

+ Preached February 9, 1538. 
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discusses the question “how the two evangelists, St. Matthew and 
St. John, agree. For St. Matthew writes that it happened on palm- 
day that the Lord entered Jerusalem ; but here in St. John it sounds 
as though it had happened about Easter, after the baptism of 
Christ.” On this difficulty he remarks: “ But such things are ques- 
tions and remain questions, which I will not try to solve; they are 
also of little moment, except that there are many people who, being 
very subtile and acute, raise all kinds of questions and demand an 
accurate answer. But having attained to the right meaning of 
Scripture and the proper articles of our faith, viz., that Jesus Christ, 
the Son of God, suffered and died for us, it will do us no great harm, 
alihough we were not able to answer all other questions. The 
evangelists do not follow the same order in narrating the events; 
v-hat one places before, the other sometimes places after, just as St. 
Mark writes of this event that it happened the other day after palm- 
day. It may also be that the Lord did this thing more than once, St. 
John describing what happened the first time, St. Matthew what 
happened the second time. However it may be, may it have hap- 
pened before or after, once or twice, it does not derogate from our 
faith.”* Such and similar passages might be gathered from Luther’s 
writings by the hundred: But from them it is inferred + that Luther 
limited the inspiration of Holy Scripture to the “ articles of faith,” 
admitting inaccuracies in historical details. How grossly he is mis- 
represented by this conclusion is clearly seen from the fact that he in 
many passages containing the very same statement expressly rejects 
that inference. For instance, having discussed the question, whether 
Abraham was the first-born son of Terah, and moreover, what 
might be held about those sixty years which seem wanting in 
the life of Abraham, Luther remarks: “If we should go amiss in 
assuming that Abraham was the first-born, it is such an error as 
will not derogate from the faith, nor damn us.” Butin the very 
same connection Luther continues to rebuke “ those bold minds” 
who by assuming an error in Holy Scripture deem themselves wiser 
than the Holy Spirit. + 

Thus, Luther is far from admitting inaccuracies in historial de- 
tails, when he says that we should not be seriously troubled about 
their adjustment. It is for reasons far different from those assigned 
that he calls the attention of all Christians and theologians away from 
those seeming contradictions to “ the articles of faith.” He means 
to administer the most necessary warning not to make faith in Holy 
Scripture dependent on the ability to adjust seeming contradictions. 
Luther demands faith for the Scriptures a priori, that is, on account 
of their being the infallible Word of God, and he most decidedly 


*St. Louis Ed., vii, 1780, 1781. + H. g., by Dieckhoff, 1: ¢., p. 88. 
t See the words quoted before, p. 258. 
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rejects the a posteriori faith, namely, that kind of faith that thinks 
to trust the Scriptures only so far as they prove their trustworthiness 
before the tribunal of human research. According to Luther, there 
is absolutely no standard outside of Scripture by which the state- 
ments of Scripture may be judged. It is an ever-recurring princi- 
ple with him, that the Scriptures are not to be judged by man, and 
this for the very reason that they are not of man, but of God.* 
And this principle he wants to see applied to the interpretation of the 
whole Scripture and every part of it. Not only in those passages in 
which articles of faith are revealed, but also in those parts that con- 
tain historical details, and, in these, seeming contradictions. If man 
cannot see how two historical statements of Scripture agree, Luther, 
as is shown before, bids him “take off his hat” and leave the diffi- 
culty unsolved. 

But how about Luther’s “ unguarded judgments as to the Epistle 
of St. James?” It cannot be denied that Luther held the position of 
a critic over against this epistle. But he did so on the supposition 
that this epistle is not to be numbered among the canonical books 
of the New Testament. For what reasons? It is frequently said 
that Luther anticipated modern criticism by basing his judgments 
as to the canonicity and authority of the epistles of James, Jude, etc., 
merely on internal evidence, 7. e., on the material principle of justi- 
fication by faith. This, however, is not consistent with historical 
truth. True, Luther judged of James, Jude, Hebrews and the 
Apocalypse on internal evidence also, but not without having em- 
phasized beforehand external evidence, that is, the external testi- 
mony of the primitive Church. Right in the beginnjng of his Pref- 
ace to these books he says: “ Till now we have had the right cer- 
tain main-books (“ Hauptbiicher”) of the New Testament. The 
four, however, which follow did not possess the same authority in 
time past.”+ 

And as to the Epistle of James he remarks: “ Alihough this Epis- 
tle of St. James was rejected by the ancients, I praise it and deem it 
a good book, for the reason that it does not teach the command- 
ments of men, but sternly inculcates the law of God. If, however, 
I be allowed to express my opinion of it, still without detriment to 
others, I deem it not to be the book of an apostle.”{ Luther's 
“unguarded judgment,” therefore, does not bear upon the question 
of inspiration, but upon the question as to what books constitute the 
canon of the New Testament. This, indeed, is a question which is 
to be decided on the basis of historical evidence. § e 

Finally, when Luther wrote: “That which does not teach Christ 


*St. Louis Ed., xiii, 1899, 1900. +Erl. Ed., lxiii, 154. Erl. Ed., xiii, 156. 
§ In reading the statements concerning Luther’s ‘‘unguarded judgment” on 
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is not apostolic, though it be taught even by St. Peter, or St. Paul: 
on the contrary, that which preaches Christ would be apostolic, 
though it be done even by Judas, Annas, Pilate and Herod,”* we 
are not permitted to infer, as is frequently done, that Luther ad- 
mitted errors in the writings of St. Peter or St. Paul. For Luther 
writes at about the same time (1520) the following words which we 
cited before: “ God forbid, God forbid. that there should be one tittle 
inall the writings of Paul” (ut ullus apex in toto Paulo sit) “not to be 
followed and kept by the whole universal Church.” Luther speaks 
conditionally in the above sentences. In like manner, he writes in 
1522 against King Henry that Christians are not to ground their 
faith “on John the Baptist, Elijah, Jeremiah, or any of the 
prophets,” but “solely on the pure and certain Word of God.” In 
the same connection, however, he most emphatically asserts that 
there is no error to be found in Holy Scripture.t+ 

But we must stop here. We may be allowed to say once more 
that from all that we know of Luther, we are compelled to assert 
that he regards the Scriptures in their every word as the very Word 
of God. He does not occupy a “free” position over against Scrip- 
ture, but considers himself bound by every word of it. “Mir ist 
also, dass mir ein jeglicher Spruch’die Welt zu enge macht.”+ By 
this axiom Luther was governed from the beginning to the end of 


his public career. If, however, it should ever happen that a passage 
should be found where Luther, departing from Luther, adopted a 
more “liberal” view of Scripture, we—the Lutherans of the Synodi- 
cal Conference of America—would side with Christ whosays: “ And 
the Scripture cannot be broken” (John x. 35). 
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James, one might be induced to think that Luther, in a ferocious manner, made 
war on the so-called Deutero-canonical books.. This, however, is not the case. 
Luther remarks concerning Hebrews: ‘‘ Nevertheless, it is a most excellent 
(‘‘ausbuendige ’’) and fine epistle, treating in a masterly and thorough manner, 
from Scripture, the priesthood of Christ, expounding also finely and copiously the 
Old Testament. From this it appears that it is the epistle of an excellent and 
learned man who, being a disciple of the apostles, was well instructed by them, 
most experienced in faith, and well versed in Scripture.’’ He, therefore, admon- 
ishes all readers to accept ‘‘such fine doctrine ’’ with due honor, ‘‘ except that this 
epistle cannot, in every respect, be ranged with the epistles of (undoubted) apos- 
tolic origin ’’ (Erl. Ed., xiii, 155). Concerning James he remarks : ‘‘ I shall, how- 
ever, prevent noone from assigning as high a place to it as he pleases ’’ (U. c., 1xiii, 
157). On the Apocalypse he says: ‘‘It is on account of its uncertain interpreta- 
tion and hidden meaning that we have left it alone till now, especially for the 
reason thatalso some of the ancient fathers held that it is not the book of St. 
John the Apostle. As for my own part, I leave it in doubt, too, as yet. Still I 
shall not hinder any one to hold it to be St. John’s book ”’ (J. ¢., lxiii, 159). 

* Erl, Ed., |xiii, 157. 
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IV 


THE CONFLICT IN GERMANY OVER THE 
APOSTLES’ CREED.* 


CONFLICT over the Apostles’ Creed is now moving Ger- 
many in so far as Germany can still be moved over such a 
question; for the great mass of the people are indifferent, and the 
liberal party rejoices at all occurrences which strengthen it in its 
infidelity. A theologian has only to raise his voice in Germany in 
favor of liberal views to receive the acclamations of unbelief, which 
spreads his utterances in all directions. Unbelief is especially out- 
spoken when discipline is put in force against its representatives in 
the Church, and these are divested of their office. Then liberalism 
is eager for the fray, and elevates the heretical theologians upon its 
shield. 

When orthodox theologians have to suffer for their convictions, 
they are reduced to silence. This was witnessed in Wiirtemberg, 
when the strictly Lutheran pastor Eberle was deprived of his office, 
because he would not introduce into his parish a new law regarding 
the composition of the parochial council. He published a pamphlet 
which is well worth reading, in which he exposed the wretched 
condition of the National Church of Wiirtemberg, and stated the 
reasons for his protest. Its title is: Ist wnsere Separation, oder unser 
Austritt aus der wiirtembergischen evangel. Landeskirche, nach 
Gottes Wort und dem Bekenntniss der Kirche Recht und Pflicht oder 
nicht? Inthis pamphlet he depicted in vivid but true colors, though 
not without some bitterness, the frightful condition that exists in 
respect to doctrine and administration, together with the neglect of 
discipline. It is apparent to all that the Tiibingen criticism of the 
Bible is destroying the authority of Scripture, that the Ritschlian 
doctrine is rationalism, that the training in the university produces 
the very opposite of submission to the symbols of the Church, that 
everywhere in church-life disorderliness and unreality prevail, that 
altogether the National Church is thoroughly unsound, and has 
fallen away from the Word of God and the faith of the fathers. 


* (Our readers are indebted to the Rev. Dr. Dunlop Moore for the translation 
of Dr. Zahn’s paper.—EpD1rors. ] 
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How did liberalism treat this publication? It paid no attention to 
it, because it was written by an orthodox man. 

Very different was the effect produced when Christopher Schrempf, 
licentiate of theology, was accused by his congregation in Lenzes- 
dorf in Hohenlohe in Wiirtemberg, of not believing the Apostles’ 
Creed, of omitting it in the baptismal service, and of having in- 
formed his congregation from the pulpit that he had departed from 
the doctrine of the Church. A memorial of the congregation com- 
plained of him to the consistory, and the result was that he was de- 
posed by the privy council, which hasthe final decisive voice in such 
matters. Now liberalism bestirred itself, because Schrempf passed for 
a champion of “ truth and freedom,” and the German in his ever-in- 
creasing ignorance of divine things jubilates over this class of men. 
Certain persons have lately been brought into prominence in Ger- 
many who have presented to the public the shallowest views, such as 
the Saxon Colonel von Egidy, with his indistinct and confused ideas, 
the leaders of the Ethical Society, and other obscure men, who sud- 
denly start up and set forth religious programmes. The prevailing 
indifference looks with complacency on holy things, if only the 
Bible is assailed and set aside, if only the truth of Scripture is con- 
temned. The people are coming to be wanting in the simplest ideas 
of religion, and if one only contradicts the Bible, they are likely to 
be captivated by a set of catch words. Among the working classes 
this coldness is passing into hatred and sedition, and what the 
Socialist carries about with him as “the Bible in the vest pocket ” 
is the merest trash, wild revilings of the truth. 

Schrempf has given the history of his dismissal in a pamphlet 
entitled, Akten zu meiner Entlassung aus dem wiirtembergischen 
Kirchendienst (Gottingen, Vanderhoek). It contains the memo- 
rial of the parochial council, which states that Schrempf on the 
9th of August, 1892, declared in the pulpit that he did not believe 
that our Saviour was conceived by the Holy Ghost, or that He 
ascended visibly into heaven, or that there will be a resurrection of 
the body. He told them that he would no longer baptize according 
to the existing form, and that he would omit the Apostles’ Creed in 
the baptismal service. It was further stated that this affair had 
caused excitement and indignation in the congregation, that it was 
injuring the young people especially, and that the appointment of 
another clergyman was desired. In the controversy the consistory 
maintained the law of the case, and reminded Schrempf of the ob- 
ligation which he had assumed under oath when he entered on his 
office, to abstain from every departure from the evangelical doctrine, 
as this is especially laid down in the Augsburg Confession. Schrempf, 
on the other hand, affirms that, when he was about to enter the 
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ministry, he told a member of the consistory that he could proclaim. 
Jesus only according to the first three Gospels, but not according to 
John’s Gospel; and that no reason was found in this declaration 
for refusing to employ him in the service of the Church. Further, 
he earnestly sets forth the deep contrariety that has long existed be- 
tween the training in the university and confessional obligations. He 
charges the consistory with occupying a legal standpoint which it 
knows is not the standpoint of the majority of the pastors, and the 
maintenance of which is only insisted on when some one like him- 
self openly avows his skepticism, and at the same time wishes to offici- 
ate in the Church. In the present condition of the Church and of 
theology he affirms the obligation imposed on the evangelical clergy 
of Wiirtemberg to be a snare for the conscience. To call upon a 
clergyman to submit unconditionally to ecclesiastical regulations in 
respect to doctrine and worship in the existing relations of Church 
and theology, he considers morally a very objectionable demand. 
He avers that the order of doctrine and worship now in force in 
Wiirtemberg is a covering which carefully conceals an ethically bad 
state of disorder. 

These affirmations are all undeniable. University training, the 
faith or unbelief of the pastors, consistorial regulations, are in glaring 
contrariety, and Schrempf’s desire to make his position tenable com- 
pels the consistory to maintain ecclesiastical law and to depose him, 
but brings to light at the same time the dissimulation and incon- 
sistency that prevail. The senseless conflict confronts us in Germany 
that the teaching of the university assails the Church, and the Church 
assails the teaching of the university. Two horses yoked to one 
wagon keep pulling the wagon of the Church in different directions, 
till it is torn to pieces. Indifference prevails to such an extent that 
this double government is quietly endured. The professors are ser- 
vants of the State, or to speak more correctly, slaves of their 
thousandfold hypotheses and notions; and the Church has to see 
what, through indulgence and dissembling, and alternating lax and 
strict administration of confessional obligations, she can make of the 
pupils of such professors. It is the professors who have made the 
evangelical Church the woeful spectacle which she here presents. 
Schrempf describes in his pamphlet the errors which he holds. He 
thinks that the Bible is not inspired, because God did not at all wish 
to give an infallible W ord, although the contrary is, of course, taught 
in Scripture. Theexpression “Trinity” he cannot employ. Many 
miracles are in his opinion doubtful. He does not speak of original 
sin. The name “God” he cannot apply to Christ. The satisfac- 
tion of Christ for the sins of others is to him improbable, etc. 

The deposition of this man, who in his pamphlet shows, along 
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-with earnestness and dialectic skill, the opinionativeness, the sub- 
tlety and the theological arrogance of the Swabian, which are here 
so widespread owing to the character of academic training given at 
Tiibingen, aroused the passions of the liberals, and at the same time 
the opposition of the pietists ; and at once a controversy began in the 
papers. The evangelical Sonntogsblatt, that has 123,000 subscribers, 
and is edited by Pastor Held, ventured, at first timidly and modestly, 
to refer to the errors taught by Weizsiicker at Tiibingen. This 
was a daring act. Upto this time this scholar, who is chancellor of 
the university, had been spared. Ascritic and rationalist he has made 
the Gospel of John a book of legends, and the Acts of the Apostles 
aromance. And it is largely his teaching that has plunged the 
Wiirtemberg Church into such an abyss, by poisoning the minds of 
successive classes of young theologians. His dignified composure, 
his diplomatic tact, his great attainments, have secured for him respect 
and indulgence. At last, however, the Sonntagsblatt took courage, 
and cast the stone at him. At last the accusation was brought 
against him which ought to have been made long ago. In the 
Swabian Merkur an expression of indignation at once appeared. It 
was said that a breach of the peace had been committed, and that 
the famous teacher did not need to be apologized for. The Sonn- 
taysblatt received from all sides menace and condemnation. But it 
received ever more and more aid and encouragement. Prof. Kiibel . 
raised his voice to remind men that after all every theologian must 
understand that he is bound to observe the standing orders of the 
Church. Unfortunately he spoke afterwards in an ambiguous way 
of the freedom of scholarship, and of his “friendly” intercourse 
with his liberal colleagues. Thus there was a want of clearness in 
his utterances. Another person who took part in the controversy 
declared in great wrath that all the theologians of Wiirtemberg 
were either historico-critical, or belonged to the middle party, or 
were Ritschlians, but all were devoid of entire faith in Scripture. 
This may be true. When five are together, they have six opinions. 
The difference between old, sound theology and the errors of the 
moderns was becoming ever more conspicuous -to the view of the 
public, and was causing universal distrust. 

In this complication, Schrempf intervened with three discourses on 
religion, which were largely attended. He called for more earnest- 
ness and truthfulness, and also made a display of his unbelief. In 
his publications, Hine Frage an die evangelische Landeskirche Wiir- 
tembergs and Zur Pfarrerfrage he asked for a definite answer to the 
question, whether he in his present position is still regarded as a 
member of the National Church; and he exhorted the pastors to 
make possible for oppressed consciences such a holding of office as 
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would not involve the so frequent defiling of them that now occurs. 
Everywhere, he affirmed, there were wounded and defiled consciences. 
But among all the replies received there was no answer to his ques- 
tion. The fact is, there are no authorities competent to give an 
answer ; not the supreme bishop, not the consistory, not the Synod. 
In the prevailing disorder no answer can be rendered; for innumer- 
able are the members of the National Church who believe in almost 
nothing, and yet are accounted members. The separation of the 
Church into two parts—the one, faithful to the Confessions; the 
other, a home for persons of every belief—would lead to nothing, and 
is impossible while Church and State are so interwoven. There is 
no counsel, for there is no might. 

Simultaneous with the affair of Schrempf was that of Lingin in 
Baden. The latter, city pastor in Carlsruhe, had scoffed at the 
Apostles’ Creed and the Bible. He is a rude man, without the ear- 
nestness of Schrempf. Many meetings in opposition to Lingin were 
held by believers. But the Oberkirchenrath of Baden saw no reason 
to institute proceedings against him, being itself, possibly, pretty 
much of the same way of thinking with him. This was the first act 
of the conflict over the Apostles’ Creed: Schrempf was to be the 
occasion of calling on the stage other and more influential men. 

The school of Ritschl continues to speak after the death of its 
founder. It has now as representatives in Berlin, Kaftan and Har- 
nack, and in Marburg almost the whole faculty, of which Hermann 
is especially zealous. The case is much the same in Giessen. In 
Bonn it has Sell and Grafe; in Kiel, Schiirer ; in Géttingen, Schultz 
and Hiring; in Tiibingen, Gottschick; in Heidelberg, Wendt. 
Above all things this school is lacking in the deepest earnestness of 
truth and its involved careful accuracy of statement. Kiibel, for 
example, has proved in Die Neue Kirchliche Zeitschrift that what 
Harnack says concerning Luther is manifest misrepresentation of 
Luther, as Harnack himself might and ought to know. Th. Zahn 
has shown in his Brot und Wein im Abendmahle der Kirche (1892), 
that Harnack distorts Justin Martyr. Harnack’s learning, which 
certainly is not greater than that of other theologians, is applied in 
many ways exceedingly misleadingly. 

The case of Schrempf led certain students of theology in Berlin to 
ask Prof. Harnack whether they ought not to petition the Oberkirch- 
enrath for an alteration in their engagement to the Apostles’ Creed. 
Harnack’s advice was that they should not make an agitation at 
present, but that they ought afterwards in their parishes to labor for 
the removal of the Apostles’ Creed. He thus summoned them to open 
war against it. As particularly needing extrusion he pointed out the 
clauses on the conception by the Holy Ghost, and the birth from the 
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virgin. This only was purely and truly evangelical—to set one’s 
trust in life and death on our Lord Jesus Christ. In his Dogmenge- 
schichte Harnack had thrown doubt also on Christ’s resurrection and 
ascension into heaven, and had designated the birth from a virgin a 
“ gynecological phantasy.” The advice given to the students was 
published in Die Christliche Welt, an organ of theschool of Ritschl, 
which counts about 4000 subscribers, which in Germany is a large 
number. Forthwith thestorm arose. The President of the Lutheran 
Conference in the Union made protest. He accused Harnack of 
assailing the foundations of the Christian faith. Declarations fol- 
lowed declarations from Synods, from individuaf pastors, from the 
nobility and many laymen. An ever-widening indignation broke 
forth against the teacher who incited the young men to overturn 
ecclesiastical ordinances. The emperor, too, and the court were 
angry. Harnack had been called to Berlin against the will of the 
Oberkirchenrath. He is an unfortunate legacy of the Bismarckian 
era. Harnack perceived that he had gone too far, and availed him- 
self of a meeting of the Evangelical Alliance in October, in Eisenach, 
to assemble his confederates. Here the Ritschlians, that is, all the 
professors of that school, declared that they by no means wished to 
do away with the Apostles’ Creed; they must, however, reject as an 
error the opinion that Christ’s being conceived by the Holy Ghost 
and His birth from the Virgin Mary are the foundation of Christian- 
ity. Neither evangelical preaching, nor the confessional writings 
of the Church attached such importance to these articles. 

Harnack now put forth a publication: Das apostolische Glaubens- 
bekenntniss. Hin geschichtlicher Bericht, nebst einem Nachwort. 
Berlin, 1892. It is said to have already gone through twenty-one 
editions; for it is smiled on by the Jewish press and liberalism. 
Harnack has become the hero of the freethinkers and progressives, 
who are always glad when they have a theologian who protects 
them. According to Harnack in his pamphlet, the present Apos- 
tles’ Creed was propagated from Southern France in the fifth cen- 
tury. The Roman Church had before this time exchanged the old 
simple baptismal form of profession for the Niczno-Constantino- 
politan, and thus confessed the divinity of Jesus. Harnack would 
have the Church return to a simple formula which every modern 
man can subscribe. At the close he becomes angry at the agitation 
directed against him, which he thinks ought not to be tolerated. This 
means, he may undermine and misrepresent, but the Church, when an 
injury is done to her foundations, must besilent. Harnack derives his 
information from the investigations of the learned Caspari of Chris- 
tiana, who laid the foundation for the study of the Apostolicum, and 
refers the beginnings of it to John and Paul. Harnack and his friends 
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would make it appear that the Apostolicum did not go out into the 
world till the eighth or ninth century. This is, of course, an unfair 
account, as the Church of the second century possessed all the essential 
articles of the Apostolicwm. In particular the doctrine of Christ’s 
birth from a virgin was from the very beginning a constituent part 
of the Confession, as Justin Martyr teaches us. 

The controversy has kept increasing in violence. Quite a litera- 
ture has grown out of it. Even laymen, like Prof. Beyer of Neu- 
Stettin, have expressed their views excellently. Of university 
professors, Cremer of Griefswald has taken the field against Har- 
nack in a brochure, Zum Kampf um das Apostolicum. Hine 
Streitschrift wider Dr. Harnack, Berlin, 1892. In it Harnack is set 
up against Harnack; for in an article in the Real-Hncyklopexdie 
Harnack had gone back much further into the second century than 
in his new brochure. A publication by Prof. Achelis, who professes 
to be a Reformed theologian, and who was among those present at the 
Hisenach Conference, pretends that the Apostolicum was not used by 
the Roman Church in the baptismal service before the sixth century. 
Prof. Klostermann of Kiel, in the Hvangelish- Lutherische Kirchenord- 
nung, says very cleverly that one can ascribe the knowledge which 
the Ritschlians have of our Lord’s human origin only to a special 
illumination. The question is, Do they possess this? Two of them, 
Harnack and Kattenbusch, have again come forward with additional 
publications. But probably the only work that has appeared in 
this controversy that really is of permanent value is by Prof. Theo- 
dore Zahn of Erlangen, the acute and learned patrologist and 
exegete: Das apostolische Symbolum. Hine Skizze seiner Geschichte 
und eine Priifung seines Inhaltes. It is dedicated to the memory of 
Paul Caspari. The origin of the Apostolicum, he shows, goes back 
into the apostolic age. It underwent an alteration in its first article 
between the years 70 and 120; and this altered formula we find in 
Ephesus in 130, in Rome in 145, and till 210 in Carthage. In the 
Orient the Symbol was developed with considerable freedom. Zahn 
then goes over the separate articles, and finds them all agreeable to 
the Bible, and true. This work ought to be translated into English. 
The liberals will take little notice of it, for they seek only for sup- 
ports for their unbelief. 

The dedication of the restored Schlosskirche of Wittenberg 
played a part in the controversy. All the evangelical princes pro- 
fessed there the Apostolicum, as the common bond of union for all 
Christendom ; and the evangelical Confessions, as containing the 
only comfort in life and in death. That was a grand and inspiring 
occasion. It called to mind the word which a companion of Luther 
cried out before the house of the papal legate, when the latter was 

18 
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hoping confidently for the death of Luther: “Lutherus vivit/" 
Many a professor and many a theologian were in Wittenberg, who 
could hear in the services their own condemnation, and were in a 
manner put under the ban of the empire. The Berlin Oberkirchen- 
rath has issued a warning to the superintendents, and an effort is 
being made to call to Berlin a conservative teacher. But the fight 
against the Apostolicum is only a sign of the growing theological 
audacity. The school of Ritschl, which stands really for nothing 
but rationalism, attempts by all means to set aside the testimony 
against them of Scripture and history. Thereby it lends its sup- 
port to a world that has apostatized from God and lost the simplest 
truths of Scripture. Justly says Theodore Zahn: “The greatest 
miracle still remains, that after all attacks on the Bible, there are 
yet seven thousand who believe in it.” 


STUTTGART, GERMANY. A. ZAHN. 





Vv. 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL AS A PROSE 
WRITER. 


T is, in no sense, our present purpose to enter into the details of 
Mr. Lowell’s life, however interesting and instructive such a 
study might be. Suffice it to say, that he was born in Cambridge, 
February 22, 1819, graduated at Harvard University in 1838, and 
at the Law School in 1840, and after a vain attempt, at the Boston 
Bar, to adjust himself to the profession and practice of law, entered 
upon that distinctive literary work which continued to engage his 
energies, more and more fully, down to the time of his death, August 
12, 1891. His specifically educational work, beginning in 1854 
with his appointment as Longfellow’s successor to the chair of 
Modern Languages at Harvard, must be dismissed with the passing 
reference to it as eminently literary inits type and aim. Also, his 
editorial work, in connection with The Atlantic Monthly, 1857-1862, 
and The North American Review, 1863-1872, must be referred to 
only to emphasize the fact that we have, in his collected essays, the 
choicest of those contributions which he then made, as editor, to the 
pages of these and similar journals. His editorship of Donne and 
Marvell, Keats and Shelley and Wordsworth, should also be men- 
tioned. Nor have we space, in the proposed discussion, to dwell 
upon his distinctively diplomatic career, as a delegate to the Repub- 
lican National Convention, 1876; as Minister to Spain, 1877-1880, 
and to England, 1880-1885; further than to note that he was a 
literary representative of the nation far more than a merely official 
or political ambassador, and, as Motley and Prescott and Hawthorne 
and Bancroft before him, aimed to exalt American Letters above 
mere diplomacy. 

No attempt can be made, at present, to treat our author’s life and 
work as a poet, save in so far as his poetry may be said to have 
influenced his prose. The specific subject in hand is Mr, Lowell’s 
prose and his style and influence as a-prose writer; the question, 
even yet, being an open one, as to whether he has done his best 
work in prose or verse. When we are told, “that his essays dis- 
play his genius in free activity, and have added greatly to his au- 
thority and standing,” nothing better than this could be said of his 
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work in verse. Though the area that he covered as a prose writer 
is comparatively limited, as contrasted with that of other authors, 
still, in character of topic and quality of style and general merit, it 
has a substantive value quite disproportionate to the limited amount 
of prose product. Beginning as far back as his college days, in his 
contributions to Harvardiana, his prose and verse developed together 
and with somewhat similar strength and richness, all along the line 
of his serene and cultured life. 

His specifically prose works are as follows: Conversations on Some 
of the Old Poets, 1844, 1845; Fireside Travels, 1864; My Study 
Windows, 1871; Among My Books, ¥irst Series, 1870, Second Series, 
1876; Democracy and Other Addresses, 1887; Life of Hawthorne, 
projected. 

The recently published Riverside edition, which Mr. Lowell 
spent the last years of his life in preparing as the final form of his 
works, is classified, as to the prose, as follows: Literary Essays, four 
volumes; Political Essays, one volume; Literary and Political 
Addresses, one volume ; Latest Literary Essays and Addresses (post- 
humous), one volume. 

In entering upon the examination of the leading features of Mr. 
Lowell’s prose and prose style, it might be said with truth that they 
all could be included in the one term—literary. 

In the analysis, therefore, of Mr. Lowell’s prose style, we have 
simply to keep before us this one cardinal characteristic and, in the 
light of it, to interpret all less conspicuous features. The best 
answer as to what his prose is will be furnished usin the careful 
study as to what may be said to be rightly included in the scope 
and use of the word, literary. 

Hence, we notice, at the outset: . 

1. The clearness and directness of his prose. Emerson has been 
accused, and justly so, of being often mystical in his meaning. 
De Quincey and Carlyle and Matthew Arnold have suffered, in like 
manner, at the handsof the critics. But Lowell is uniformly and per- 
vasively clear, signally free from those ordinary violations of struc- 
ture and statement from which but few standard writers are wholly 
exempt. As he himself tells us: “Plain words are the best. Truth 
wants no veil. No gift seems to be more rare than that of convey- 
ing simply and distinctly the impression which any object makes 
upon the mind of the recipient.” He is fond of Chaucer, because he 
is “plain and blunt and speaks to the point,” and no author so 
evokes his pity and contempt as he who aims to conceal his meaning 
and is too vain to be natural. “The chief merit in all art is sin- 
cerity,” he tells us, and no one more conscientiously than he sought 
to verify in his work the truthfulness of the principle. A fertile 
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theme in this connection would be Lowell’s use of English. On the 
title-page of his earliest prose volume, he quotes from Milton: 


‘Or, if I would delight my private hours 
With music or with poem, where, so soon 
As in our native language, can I find 

That solace !”’ 


In one of his most suggestive essays, he writes that Siduey 
“seems to have divined the fact that there is but one kind of Eng- 
lish that is always appropriate and never obsolete, namely, the very 
best,” and he strikingly defines the best writing to be that “in which 
the component parts of English are most exquisitely proportioned 
one to the other.” The cultivation and use of the very best Eng- 
lish was with him a sacred aim and purpose. He sought to become 
a master of words for the sake of the thought behind them. It is 
with this in view that Mr. Lowell’s devotion to the study of lan- 
. guage assumes a special interest. From his acceptance, in 1854, of 
the Professorship of Modern Languages in Harvard on to the year 
of his death, he was a teacher of language, and, though devoting 
himself, technically, to the languages of Continental Europe, also 
pursued, with equal ardor, the study of the vernacular. Seldom, if 
ever, has there been, in our American colleges, so notable an exam- 
ple of a literary linguist. The classics, the Romance tongues and 
the English were studied as languages, from grammar and glossary, 
and, yet, preéminently, from the text, as that which embodied the 
thought and soul of the respective authors. In his Harvard anni- 
versary address, in 1886, he takes special pains to emphasize his 
views on this subject, as he says: “I think I see a tendency to train 
young men in the languages as if they were all to be editors, and 
not lovers of polite literature. If I must choose, I had rather a 
young man should be intimate with the genius of the Greek dra- 
matic poets than with the metres of their choruses.” He has a 
good word for the language teaching in the earlier history of our 
colleges in that words were studied for the sake of the ideas which 
they embodied, making language “a ladder to literature.” In pre- 
siding at the session of the Modern Language Association, in 1889, 
he took pains to enforce the same idea. His diligent study of Old 
English authors had much to do with the clearness and terseness and 
naturalness of his prose style. Those acquainted with the chrono- 
logical sequence of his prose writings will recall the fact, that the 
first of them is entitled, Conversations on Some of the Old Poets, 
and these old poets, as we might have anticipated, are Old English 
and Elizabethan poets, Chaucer, Chapman and Ford. “In these old 
dramatists,” as he writes, “there is the beauty of health, strength 
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and sincerity. They wrote before the good English word, feeling, 
had whined itself into the French one, sentiment. I like the 
writers of that period for the transparency of their style and their 
freedom from affectation.” He prefers the age of Elizabeth and 
Shakespeare to that of Queen Anne and Addison, because it was 
more natural and nearer the “ruddy English heart” of the olden 
time. He cannot brook the artificiality of Pope’s verse, while he is 
so in love with Chaucer that he devotes one-half of this, his earliest 
prose production, to the praise of his writings, and in his later works 
often reverts to his favorite theme. He had a fondness for these old 
authors, such as Charles Lamb had, and for the same reason and with 
similar results in his personality and style. His main argument for 
condemning Byron was his insincerity and literary duplicity, as he 
condemned every poet, prose writer and literature where vagueness 
and conventionality took the place of naturalsimplicity. One of the 
latest engagements of his life, but one which his declining health 
never allowed him to fulfill, was a course of lectures to be delivered 
in Philadelphia on these Old English Dramatic Poets, his love for 
them, we are told, being in part inherited from his gifted mother.* 
In fine, Lowell’s English is thoroughly idiomatic, and genuine and 
intelligible. When, as in the Biglow Papers, he purposely writes 
provincial English, the departure from national usage is all the more 
forcible in one whose pride it was to use an order of diction wholly 
free from dialectic terms. It is this governing desire to be clear 
and ingenuous that makes his prose as terse: and telling as it is, so 
that, as Stedman expresses it, “a selection of apothegms could be 
made from it which would be worth more to the literary neophyte 
than a digest of the English prose of any other writer since Landor 
in his prime.” 

2. We note, as an additional feature of his style, its grace and 
ease. It is, at this point, that we meet with that “urbanity” of 
which Mr. Arnold so often speaks, that indefinable something, on 
the page and between the lines, that makes the reader at once at 
home because the author is so thoroughly at home. Most of the 
best work of Christopher North and Cardinal Newman and Landor 
comes to mind as we reflect upon this quality and temper in Low- 
ell’s writing. It is fluency and facility, in their happiest expression ; 
consummate freedom of manner and movement; that instinctive 
union of nature and art that makes it as impossible as it is undesir- 
able to dissever them. A painstaking student of the art of liter- 
ary expression, all the processes of the labor are so concealed as to 
invest the final product with all the charm of unconscious activity, 
and make it a fitting example in prose expression of the law of 


*These papers are now published. 
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least effort. So complete and satisfactory was his first embodiment 
of an idea, that not a few of his admirers have taken valid excep- 
tion even to the author’s later attempts to modify and better them. 
Skillful in amplifying an idea without incurring the charge of 
redundancy or repetition, he offers a fine example in English prose 
of the art of elaboration kept within the limits both of thought and 
expression. In some of his more informal works, such as The Fire- 
side Travels and The Conversations, this ease of touch and manner 
is most apparent. When he writes of “ Cambridge, Thirty Years 
Ago,” or of “Moosehead Lake,” or gives us “ Leaves from His 
Journal in Italy and Elsewhere,” true literary abandon is at its best, 
and the free companionship of author and reader is secured. 
Searcely too much can be said in this connection of the taste and 
finish of Mr. Lowell’s prose. If, as he himself has said, “ taste is 
the next gift to genius,” nature was prodigal of the gift in the meas- 
ure with which she lavished it upon him. Indeed, literary taste in 
Mr. Lowell was equivalent, in its character and fullness, to genius 
itself, as innate as his personal consciousness, so that what he wrote 
and spoke was thereby in good form, thoroughly in keeping with 
all the canons of ssthetic art. 

A question of literary interest here emerges as to the effect of 
Mr. Lowell’s poetry on his style and habit as a writer of prose. 
Mr. Whipple, in his interesting review of our author, goes so far as 
to say, that his prose writings as a whole could justly be included 
under the title “ Prose, by a Poet.” There are few authors in any 
literature in whose literary life and work the due relation between 
these two forms of verbal expression have been so happily observed. 
While never allowing his prose style, on its purely didactic side, to 
intrude itself unnecessarily upon the domain of verse so as to result 
in prose-poetry, he was equally careful to avoid the undue promi- 
nence of the purely imaginative element in his prose. While he 
cannot be said to have made prose as subordinate to verse as Milton 
and Pope and Longfellow did, or, on the other hand, to have made 
verse as subordinate to prose as Macaulay and Coleridge and Emer- 
son did, he may be said to have so evenly divided his ability between 
the two, as Scott and Swinburne and Bryant have done, that the 
effect of each upon the other is normal and sympathetic and pro- 
ductive of the highest possible results in each. We are discussing 
the prose of Mr. Lowell as especially literary in its type, and it is, 
thus, on the distinctively literary side, that his verse influenced his 
prose, in the line of beauty and imagery and euphony and general 
taste. Those “subtle melodies” of which critics have spoken as 
discernible in his essays were mainly of strictly poetic origin. 
When it is said that Lowell “thinks in figures, giving us the 
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thought in the image,” a similar indebtedness is seen of his prose to 
his verse. Much of what we may call the rhythmic and resonant 
movement of his most didactic papers is due to the same prolific 
source, while there is no part of his prose writings to which the 
definition of poetry given by Coleridge would not be justly appli- 
cable, as “ the best words in the best order,” corresponding to Swift’s 
definition of style in general, as “the right word in the right place.” 

In fine, in so far as our reflections have gone, Mr. Lowell’s prose 
style is, through and through, classical, and answers his own defini- 
tion of that which makes a work classic, “ that happy coalescence 
of matter and style, that innate and exquisite sympathy between 
the thought that gives life and the form that consents to every 
mood of grace and dignity, which can be simple without being 
vulgar, elevated without being distant, always new and incapable of 
growing old, pervaded by a scholarly air of quiet and repose.” 

In his paper on Shakespeare, the author makes the noteworthy 
remark, that “ the first demand we make upon whatever claims to 
be a work of art is, that it shall be in keeping.” Mr. Lowell’s 
prose is eminently classica] and literary in that, from first to last, it 
is in keeping with nature and art; with time and place; with the 
topics treated and the ultimate purpose of all writing ; with his own 
personality and that of his readers, with all that pertains to the scope 
and spirit of authorship. The style is, in the best sense, academic; 
of that broad and exalted order which is alike chaste and catholic and 
sure to find a quick and vital response in all the choicest spirits of 
every age. In such discussions as those on Shakespeare and Dante 
and Keats and Milton and in his Anniversary Address at Cambridge, 
this university type of thought and speech rises to its maximum 
excellence and we search in vain through the pages of American 
prose to find its superior. What Whipple calls “the unmatched bril- 
liancy ” of Mr. Lowell’s prose is nowhere more manifestly confirmed 
than in that classical clearness and grace and ease and finish that 
mark the presence of literary mastership. 

An estimate of Mr. Lowell’s character and work as a literary 
critic is here in place. The emphasis that must be given to this 
particular feature is apparent when it is remembered, that by far 
the most and the most important portion of his prose is in the line 
of criticism. Even in such a work as The Conversations on Some 
of the Old Poets, chatty and colloquial as it is, criticism is the main 
element and purpose. The same principle pervades the volume 
entitled Democracy and Other Addresses, in which we have brief and 
suggestive estimates of Fielding, Coleridge, Wordsworth and Cer- 
vantes, in addition to other topics more or less political, Indeed, 
The Fireside Travels may be said to be his only prose production 
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which is not characterized by this feature, while, within the province 
of poetry itself, he has seen fit to give a signal example in his 
Fable for Critics of his taste and tendencies in this direction. 

As a critic, however, Mr. Lowell is best seen and studied in his 
two justly celebrated collections, My Study Windows and Among 
My Books, first and second series, and now collected in the latest 
version of his works under the general title of Essays, Literary 
and Political. 

It is interesting to note, at the outset, what our author's concep- 
tion of literary criticism is in its province and purpose. In his 
Conversations he thus pithily writes: “Criticism seems to be the only 
profession into which men can jump without any training and have 
their judgments allowed. Yet the criticism of any work of art 
demands not only greater natural abilities, but more strenuous and 
self-sacrificing previous study than that of an essay in physical sci- 
ence.” It is clear from these and kindred passages that Mr. Lowell 
had a deservedly exalted estimate of what rightly enters into the 
functions and spirit of criticism, and nowhere more willingly ven- 
tilates his just rebuke than when speaking of those critics who 
come to their work without conscience or culture and “ demonstrate 
experimentally how long a man will live after his brains are out.” 

If the prime conditions of criticism in the sphere of letters are 
liberal training, a wide and thorough knowledge of the amenities 
and humanities, that sympathy with men of letters that comes 
from an experimental acquaintance on the critic’s part with the 
high demands of authorship, instinctive aud disciplined insight 
into all that constitutes esthetic art, an honest fidelity to fact, and 
that “serene impartiality of mind which results from breadth of 
culture and which scorns all that is narrow, insular and provincial ”— 
then must we concede that, in Mr. Lowell’s prose, these conditions 
are substantially met. 

We are not, of course, blind to the fact that at this point two or 
three serious charges have been made by American and English 
writers against our author’s critical ability and temper. One of 
these charges emphasizes the lack of mental breadth in criticism— 
that he had not that philosophic “spaciousness” of which he 
speaks in writing of Spenser, nor that “ reach and elemental move- 
ment of mind” for which he justly praised Milton. Mr. Stedman 
calls our attention to the fact that he is charged, as a critic, with 
inconsistency of judgment and contempt for unity, and adds himself 
a further charge of “lack of balance,” and of outlining plans of 
comprehensive criticism which he fails to elaborate, giving us, as he 
states it, “a series of literary monographs” rather than complete 
and conclusive discussions. Often erring, as in his extreme adula- 
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tion of Keats and Gray, as also in his unjust judgment of Hazlett 
and Masson, he does so, it is said, mainly because, in the praise and 
the blame, he failed to scan the whole horizon of facts and secure a 
safe induction. 

This allegation has been made applicable, indeed, to Mr. Lowell’s 
entire work as a prose writer, namely, the absence of philosophic 
as distinct from wsthetic breadth; which defect, as is known, has 
similar place in the prose of Matthew Arnold, and no place in the 
critical pages of Emerson, De Quincey, Thomas Arnold, Edmund 
Burke and Channing. A thoroughly just analysis of Mr. Lowell’s 
mental scope and quality has not as yet been made, nor is ita study 
of easy compass. This much, however, may be asserted in his de- 
fense—that he was and aimed to be a distinctively literary critic, 
a learned and scholarly critic on the literary side, rather than a psy- 
chologic critic of authors and authorship. His prose is not intel- 
lectual, nor was it meant to be, in the Baconian or Coleridgean 
sense. We do not and should not look for any philosophy of 
literature or any systematic collection of literary principia in his 
prose—for that mental sweep and movement that always carries us 
with it and clears an open way through all obstructions. With his 
promised biography of Hawthorne unhappily incomplete, those so 
disposed: will probably press their right to classify him among those 
who are essayists only, and who have never had a gift and purpose 
wide enough to construct an epic in verse or an exhaustive produc- 
tion in prose. 

Perchance Mr. Lowell, in his Hssay on Books and Libraries, has 
given us the best interpretation of his own work as an author and 
a critic, when he speaks of “intellect infused with the sense of 
beauty, aiming rather to produce delight than conviction, or, if 
conviction, then through intuition rather than logic.” However 
this may be, his most devoted admirers may concede all that his 
censors claim and still insist that, if such an order of mind and art 
is not creative and philosophic, it is something equally effective 
and marks the highest merit. 

We pass to an equally current and even more serious charge, in 
Mr. Lowell’s dogmatism as a critic, and the too frequent exhibition 
of the partial spirit. In this respect it is stated that his alleged 
violations are not confined to the realm of critical prose, but had 
an earlier expression in his verse,in the Fable for Critics—not only, 
as Mr. Stedman writes, “rather a careless production,” but, in the 
judgment of many, an intentional thrust at those of his contempo- 
raries who deserved better treatment at his hands. It was thus 
that he impaled Margaret Fuller and Francis Bowen on the point of 
his pen, having learned, as we are told, “from Poe and the Hdin- 
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burgh and the Quarterly that this was the best way.” When we 
come to his prose, however, much of this spirit of literary denun- 
ciation and harshness is outgrown, but sufficiently frequent indica- 
tions of it appear, it is said, to reveal its existence and evil results, 
Reference has been made to his review of Prof. Masson’s Life of 
Milton as indicative of critical and mental narrowness. The refer- 
ence, it is urged, is even more appropriate in the line of the 
dogmatic and severe. We are told that no author of acknowledged 
standing and merit should be so handled by any other author; that 
one not acquainted with Masson’s status in Scotland and the British 
Isles and the many features of exceptional merit in his elaborate 
biography of the Puritan poet, might justly argue that he was the 
veriest dabster in literary art, and presumed far too much for one of 
his years when he essayed the réle of an author. Opening the review 
with the language and in the spirit of ridicule, the critic proceeds 
to what is termed a merciless treatment of his author until, indeed, 
from his own lack of sympathy, he evokes the counter-sympathy of 
the reader. 

It is on these grounds and such as these that Wilkinson and others 
have taken exception, at many points, to the soundness and reliable- 
ness of Mr. Lowell's criticisms, and have been driven to what, in jus- 
tice, we must term, undue strictures upon the critic himself, and 
have clearly magnified exceptional instances into characteristic 
literary habit. 

Here, again, our author’s unswerving defenders may concede all 
that has been alleged, and still maintain that ridicule and rebuke 
were administered where and when they were deserved; that it is 
one of the functions of a critic to expose weakness, and that, after 
all, Mr. Lowell’s chief delight was the detection and emphasis of 
what was best in men and books. 

8. A final and striking feature of the prose before us is, its mental 
and literary vitality. To our mind, this is the charm of Mr. 
Lowell’s style as well as its most expressive and impressive quality. 
Everything is healthy and wholesome, bright and crisp and racy, 
signally free from those long stretches of dullness, indifference and 
inertness of which many of our best writers are not entirely devoid. 
Vivacious and often brilliant, the reader is enticed along, from 
page to page, not so much by any profound analysis of men and 
things, or any master-strokes of originality, as by a kind of intel- 
lectual alertness, This attractiveness is largely due to what Whipple 
calls, “the incessant action of his mind in composition,” the fresh 
and tonic way in which he keeps his own faculties busy and incites 
those of his reader to a corresponding activity. Manifestly, in Mr. 
Lowell’s satiric and semi-satiric papers, as also in his serio-comic 
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paragraphs, this pungency and point rise to their best forms. Still, 
quite apart from all this, such térseness and quickness are discernible 
in his most dispassionate and critical work and unconsciously express 
themselves as an essential part of the author’s personality. Hence 
the large number of pertinent passages that might be collected from 
Mr. Lowell’s prose, so that one may open any page at random for 
their discovery. A few may suffice. 

In his opening sentence on “ Spenser,” he writes, “ Chaucer had 
been in his grave one hundred and fifty years, ere England had 
secreted choice material enough for the making of another great 
poet.” Also, in Books and Libraries, “The first lesson in read- 
ing well is that which teaches us to distinguish between literature 
and merely printed matter.” In Democracy, he writes, “It is 
only by instigation of the wrongs of men that what are called the 
Rights of Man become turbulent and dangerous.” He describes 
our vernacular as “that wonderful composite called English, the best 
result of the confusion of tongues.” “The secret of force in writ- 
ing,” he tells us, “lies not so much in the pedigree of nouns and ad- 
jectives and verbs asin having something that you believe in to say 
and making the parts of speech vividly conscious of it.” “If one 
were to say only what he had to say and then stopped, his audience 
would feel defrauded. Let us take courage by the example of the 
French whose exportation of Bordeaux wines increases as the area 
of their land in vineyards diminishes.” Thus the writing runs— 
full of wit and humor and satire; sprightly and sparkling and over- 
flowing. There is something more than merely clear and vigorous 
English here, expressed in terms of ease and taste and literary grace. 
There is fullness of life and the unfettered freedom and interplay of 
all those mental and sentient elements which go to make up a finished 
and fascinating product in authorship. This is not necessarily in- 
tellectual greatness, nor can Mr. Lowell, perhaps, be called, in the 
sense implied by Mr. Arnold, “a great writer ;” but it is mental and 
literary virility and vitality, a kind of union of the inventive and 
artistic, which reaches results that neither can reach alone and, for 
the time at least, induces the reader to believe that he is in the 
presence of a genius in letters. 

Whatever Mr. Lowell is or is not, he is himself and has that 
“self-trust” of which he speaks in writing of Wordsworth. Though, 
at times, as is alleged, inconsistent with himself, his very inconsis- 
tencies are his own, and he would dispute their assumption by any 
other author. In view of these facts, a pertinent question has 
arisen of late as to the grounds of Mr. Lowell’s alleged failure to be- 
come a popular prose writer, in the sense in which Addison and 
Lamb and Macaulay were in their day, and Mr. Holmes has been 
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in his. “The wonder is,” writes Whipple, “that he is not one of 
our most popular authors.” Why is it that the circulation of his 
books is not commensurate with the extent of his literary reputa- 
tion — his books being read only by the “cultivated” classes? 
Attractive to all well-bred and well-read people, it is urged that he 
fails to meet with a generous and general patronage on the part of 
what he has called “the most common-schooled people in the 
world,” the Americans, and has thus failed where others of his 
order have succeeded. He seems, we are told, to have little place in 
the life of the average man, no special message for the rank and file 
of the body politic, but only for those who bring to their reading 
certain tastes and acquisitions and have certain well-defined ends to 
secure along the lines of teaching that he opens. 

Here again, conceding the fact, Mr. Lowell’s most ardent admirers 
might be more than willing to defend it, as being the natural result 
of that type of training and that special literary purpose of which 
the author professes to be a leading American exponent. He 
enjoyed a “ fit audience, though few,” and would have been quite 
unwilling to have sacrificed one whit of his method and ideal simply 
for the sake of a larger hearing. 

What, it is asked, is the final effect, the moral impressiveness of 
Mr. Lowell’s prose? Does it leave the reader braver, and in soul- 
fibre stronger? Is it in the sum total of its influence ethically 
intense and has it that “inspiring lift” which he deems so desirable? 
Does it, from first to last, pulsate with those “ earnest convictions ” 
without which, the author tells us, “no great or sound literature is 
conceivable?” Is it, in any true sense, morally sublime? 

These are questions which to critics not a few seem to offer no 
difficulty. Wilkinson, in his elaborate review of our author, insists 
that “ his convictions were xsthetic ” and not ethic ; “that his prose 
is too vacant of that noble afflatus of intense moral conviction 
which was, in a high degree, natural to his genius,” and that we 
have in his habit and style a signal example of Goethean ethics in 
English character. It is not our purpose to discuss the moral 
beliefs and personality of Mr. Lowell or too inquire too closely into 
the forms of their expression in his prose writings. This much, 
however, may be safely affirmed, that we have in his style, as it 
reflects the man, the substantial presence of all that is best in liter- 
ature. No writer could be ethically purer in thought and tone and 
general bearing. No pagesin English prose are freer from violations 
of moral standards while, at times, there is that profound and 
impassioned movement of soul which coming from the innermost 
depths of the author’s being passes to the innermost depths of the 
reader’s being and stirs him at the centre; that supreme elevation 
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of mind and spirit which lifts the student of his pages out of him- 
self to loftier levels and wider vision and more supernal aspirings. 
It is this that we sometimes find in Lowell, as we often find it in 
Longinus and Pascal, in Cardinal Newman and in Hawthorne, and 
even in the eccentric but half-inspired Carlyle. 

No one can detect in Mr. Lowell that pronounced despondency 
which is seen in Matthew Arnold and in Arthur Clough, nor had 
he any sympathy with that maudlin and fleshly school of letters 
whose exponents never lift their eyes above the earth, while, here 
and there, there is somewhat of that magnetic, spiritual force which 
fills the pages of Emerson with an intense and irresistible ethical 
impressiveness and makes us feel that we are not merely reading an 
author but listening to an oracle and communing with one of the 
world’s choicest spirits. For these reasons, if for no other, Mr. 
Lowell, with all his alleged faults, should be as dear to us as is the 
gracious and lovable Longfellow, and by sheer winsomeness of 
character and manner, draw forth the hearts of his countrymen as 
“the genial and jovial Holmes” has done. 

It is too early, as yet, perchance, to establish the exact status of 
Mr. Lowell in modern English prose. That he is, in the words of 
Whipple, “one of the most exquisite prose-writers of the century,” 
and that, in the domain of polite learning and the elegant arts, he 
has had no superior in England or America; that he is, as Mr. 
Stedman carefully phrases it, “ our most brilliant and learned critic,” 
all just opinion concedes, as, also, that no English author of his time 
has done more to quicken and purify national taste and give to 
contemporary literature what Cardinal Newman would call a 
“ note” of classical culture and a place of honor among the possible 
mental activities open to men. 

All this is irrefutable and insures to the name of Lowell a com- 
manding place in the illustrious roll of Representative English 
Prose Writers. 

As superior as he is, in every valid sense, to the erratic Thoreau, 
no language could more fitly express his salient characteristics and 
his true position than that with which he closes his pungent paper 
on this New England dreamer. “To be a master is to be a master. 
He had caught his English at its living source; his literature was 
extensive and recondite; his quotations are always nuggets of the 
purest ore; there are sentences of his as perfect as anything in the 
language, and thoughts as clearly crystallized. He belongs, if not 
with the originally creative men, with the scarcely smaller class, 
whose leaves shed their invisible thought-seed like ferns.” He 
belongs, we may add, if not with the creative critics—with Goethe 
and Sainte-Beuve and DeQuincey and Emerson—then, surely, with 
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the interpretative critics, with Lessing and Cousin and Landor and 
Macaulay and Matthew Arnold, with the classic and courtly of 
every age and clime. 

If this, indeed, is not genius, it is its nearest neighbor. 

In fine, Mr. Lowell’s highest claims are more and more seen to be 
along literary lines as distinct from other possible spheres of mental 
life and work. 

As Emerson, in his Representative Men, calls Goethe, by way of 
special designation, The Writer, so, in the study of American prose, 
Lowell might justly be called, The Writer. Authorship was his 
choice as well as his forte and providentially assigned vocation. It 
is questionable whether there is a more notable example in modern 
literature of an all-absorbing devotion to the interests of authorship 
from the sheer love of the work. In this respect, as in some others, 
the comparisons that have been instituted between Mr. Lowell and 
Matthew Arnold may be justified. Whatever their differences of 
character and personality, they were alike in the exaltation of the 
literary above all else, and in their unwearied efforts to establish its 
claims before the eyes of their contemporaries. His deepest in- 
stincts were literary. His ancestry and environment were such. 
His professional and even his political life was such. His dearest 
ambitions were such. His aspirations and fondest hopes were along 
this line of activity. He was above all else a man of books; at 
home in the library and reading room ; a littérateur in the best sense, 
and never so thoroughly himself as when immersed in the prepara- 
tion and presentation of truth from the author’s point of view. 

Reference has often been made to Mr. Lowell’s prose style as 
scholarly in its type and spirit. This eulogium is a just one, if it 
be remembered that the term, scholarly, must be used in its specifi- 
cally literary and linguistic sense. He never claimed to be a scholar, 
as indeed he was not in any other sense than this. Even when an 
undergraduate, his supreme preference for literature expressed itself 
to the intentional neglect of many of those branches of liberal 
study which belong to the work of the scholar, as distinct from the 
man of letters. It may be said that he was thus a learned rather 
than a scholarly man; versed in all good authorship, ancient and 
modern, foreign and ‘native; a man of polite erudition; so schooled 
in the humanities as to be a master of them, and to carry the im- 
pression of their spirit into all he was and did. Mr. Lowell was, in 
the best sense, a cultured man and writer, and imparted to every 
one conversant with his personality and work something of this 
superb quality of mind and art. All tributes to his genius and 
style and influence speak of this as a dominant feature, giving cast 
and character to all else. When it is said that he isa man “ of rare 
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breeding,” and that “to read him enjoyably is a point in evidence 
of a liberal education,” and when, to use his own words, we find on 
every page of his work evidence so pronounced of “that exquisite 
something called style,” it is this scholarly culture to which special 
allusion is made, while we are sure that, had Mr. Lowell sacrificed 
it to anything whatever along the line of technical and abstruse 
study, he would have mistaken the character of his own calling and 
deprived American letters of a supreme literary personality. 


PRINCETON. T. W. Hunt. 





VI. 
HISTORICAL AND CRITICAL NOTES. 


EXTERNAL EVIDENCE AS TO SENECA’S WRITINGS 
AND PAUL’S. 


Tue late lamented Bishop Lightfoot, in his critique of the anon- 
ymous work, Supernatural Religion, incidentally remarks,* “ We 
Christians are constantly told that we must expect to have our records 
tested by the same standards which are applied to other writings. 
This is exactly what we desire, and what we do not get. It is not 
easy to imagine the havoc which would ensue if the critical principles 
of the Tiibingen school and their admirers were let loose on the class- 
ical literature of Greece and Rome.” 

Before this suggestive remark had attracted my attention a similar 
thought had been started by a perusal of Rudolph Steck’s work on 
the Epistle to the Galatians,t in which he combats the genuineness of 
all the Pauline epistles. One of his arguments is derived from cer- 
tain resemblances between the sentiments of these epistles and those 
of non-Christian writers that must have been unknown to Paul. 
Thus, for example, he finds numerous indications, as he thinks, that 
the author of the epistles must have been acquainted with the writings 
of Philo and of the younger Seneca. It is not claimed, indeed, that 
there are any quotations, or any such instances of verbal identity, as 
to amount to a quotation. To give an instance, an analogue of Paul’s 
doctrine of the conflict between the flesh and the spirit is found in 
Seneca’s Consolatio ad Marciam, ch. xxiv, where he says : “ Omne illi 
[animo] cum hac carne grave certamen est, ne abstrahatur et sidat; 
nititur illo unde dimissus est.” The resemblance may be freely con- 
ceded, and likewise the others which are adduced, though one might 
find differences at the same time sufficient to cast doubt on the theory 
of a derivation of the notion by one from the other. 

Paul and Seneca were contemporaries, so that, if there are resem- 
blances between their writings, such that the one appears to have bor- 
rowed from the other, it is still an open question which of the two did 
the borrowing. . As is well known, a very old tradition represents 


* Hesays on the Work entitled Supernatural Religion, p. 82 (of the volume in 
which these essays have been reprinted. London, 1889). 
{Der Galaterbrief nach seiner Hchtheit untersucht, nebst kritischen Bemerkungen 
zu den paulinischen Hauptbriefen, Berlin, 1888. 
19 
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them as having been personally acquainted with one another, and a 
correspondence between them is mentioned by some of the Church 
fathers—e. g., Augustine and Jerome *—in the reality of which many 
scholars are disposed still to believe, although the letters now extant 
purporting to be this correspondence are undoubtedly a forgery of 
the Middle Ages. And a recent writer} elaborately maintains that 
Seneca not only knew Paul (an opinion made intrinsically plausible by 
the fact that the Gallio mentioned in Acts xviii. 12-17 was Seneca’s 
uncle or brother), but was secretly a Christian. 

Steck argues that, as Seneca died 65 A.D., and his writings must 
largely be dated at least ten years before this time, Paul’s epistles, in 
case they were really written by Paul at the time commonly supposed, 
could not possibly have come to Seneca’s knowledge and modified his 
writings. This is certainly plausible. If Paul influenced Seneca, he 
must have done so by personal intercourse after he went to Rome. 
But his arrival at Rome could not have been earlier than 61 A.D. 
Steck puts it a year later,and his death two years after that, and con- 
cludes that all probability is against Seneca’s writings having been 
shaped by any influence received from Paul during that short time, so 
near the death of them both. He concludes, therefore, that there 
being a noticeable affinity between the sentiments of Seneca and those 
of the Pauline epistles, we must hold that the epistles were written 
after the death of Paul and by some person (or persons) who had 
more or less familiarity with the works of Seneca. 

Now the most striking thing about Steck’s argument is this: 
Assuming that the similarity of thought in the two writers neces- 
sarily implies a dependence of one on the other (an assumption which 
the evidence is far from requiring), and assuming further that Seneca 
could not have been influenced by Paul (which is very likely, but not 
certain), what must be the logical conclusion? Steck seems to think 
that only one conclusion is possible—nhamely, that the Pauline epistles 
are not genuine. A mere logician would say: Hither the Pauline 
epistles or the works attributed to Seneca (at least, in so far as they 
bear the trace of Paul’s influence) are spurious. This latter possi- 
bility does not seem to have occurred to Steck. The genuineness of 
Seneca’s writings is assumed to be so much beyond question that the 
opposite possibility is not thought of. And this may be said to be a 
general characteristic of critics of this class. They profess to be 
Christians, and it might therefore be supposed that they would have 
some prepossession in favor of the value and authority of the Chris- 
tian Scriptures. But so far from that, they seem to assume that the 
presumption is all against the genuineness and credibility of the 
New Testament books; they have a keen eye for the slightest dis- 


* Augustine, EZpistola cliii. (ad Macedonium), sect. xiv. Jerome, Liber de viris 
illusiribus, cap. xii. 

+ Kreyher, LZ. Annaus Seneca und seine Beziehungen zum Urchristenthum, 
Berlin, 1887. 
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crepancies ; they give the fullest weight to every skeptical objection 
that can be raised against the traditional view concerning the Chris. 
tian canon. On the other hand, however, the works of heathen writers 
are treated as if the presumption were all in their favor. Works, 
_ respecting the authorship of which historical evidence is wholly want- 
ing, are assumed to be genuine without any questioning. Mere tradi- 
tion is accepted as decisive respecting the authorship of the classical 
writings ; but when the authorship of the Christian Scriptures i is con- 
sidered, tradition is scouted as being of no account. - 

Now this may be called candor, but, if it is candor, it is a very 
absurd kind of candor. Let us take now the works of this very 
Seneca, which are quietly assumed to be genuine, and on the strength 
of whose genuineness Paul’s epistles are argued to be spurious, and 
let us see what becomes of him when he is tested by the same criterion 
as Paul. Let us inquire what evidence we have from the testimony 
of history as to the genuineness of the works ascribed to the Stoic 
philosopher. 

1. Beginning with Seneca’s contemporaries, we may notice, first, 
Columella, the exact age of whom is not known, but who is assumed 
to have been Seneca’s contemporary from the fact that he mentions 
him as such in his De re rustica (Lib. III. cap. iii. 3), where he speaks 
of Seneca’s farm in the Nomentanan region as very productive of 
grapes. He there calls Seneca “ vir excellentis ingenti alque doctrine,” 
but says nothing about his writings. Another contemporary was 
Persius Flaccus (34-62 A.D.), whose satires have come down, but 
contain no reference to Seneca. Lucan (37-65) likewise makes no 
mention of him. The same is to be said of Petronius Arbiter (d. 66), 
whose Satyricon and fragments of other works have been preserved. 
There is some doubt about the date and identity of theauthor. Some 
have assigned him to the Augustan period and others to the time of 
Constantine, but he is now generally believed to have belonged to the 
time of Nero. Here also may be mentioned Pomponius Mela, the 
geographer, Scribonius Largus, who wrote on medicine, and Calpur- 
nius Siculus, a writer of “ Eclogues,” the date of which has been 
much disputed, but is probably to be fixed at about this time. None 
of these authors speak of Seneca. 

A little later we come upon Pliny the Elder (23-79), whose volu- 
minous work on natural history contains a few references to Seneca. 
They are as follows: In Lib. VI. xxi. 5 he refers to a work of Seneca 
on India, but no such work is now known. In Lib. IX. Ixxviii. 1 he 
quotes from a work of Seneca on fish. This too has been lost. He 
speaks of him also in Lib. XIV. v. 5, but without reference to his 
writings. Finally, in Lib. XXIX. v. 4, when telling of physicians 
who prescribed bathing in cold water, he observes that the custom had 
prevailed to such an extent that old men of consular rank had been 
known to freeze themselves as a matter of parade. “ Videbamus,” he 
says, “ senes consulares usque in ostentationem rigentes,” and then he 
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adds, “ Qua de re exstat etiam Annxi Senece adstipulatio.” No speci- 
fication of the place where Seneca expresses his approval of the prac- 
tice is given; but it is true that in the letters of Seneca two passages 
have been found in which he speaks of cold baths. The one is Epis- 
tola liii. 3, where, narrating how he got deliverance from the horrors 
of sea-sickness, he says: “ Remembering my accomplishment, being 
an old worshiper of cold water, I cast myself into the sea, covered 
with a rough mantle, like those who bathe in cold water.” The other 
passage is in Epistola lxxxiii. 5, where he tells Lucilius about his 
habits of life. Speaking of the ease with which, at his age, he became 
wearied of the slightest exercise, he says, “ From this weariness, 
rather than from the exercise, I descend into cold water. This is 
what I call water a little warm. Being that great cold water bather 
who used to salute the pond in the calends of January, who at new 
year’s, as I was to read, write, or say anything, began by leaping down 
into cold water, first I translate my camp to the Tiber, then to this 
bath-tub, which, when I am most strong, and everything is done con- 
scientiously, only the sun tempers.”* 

This may seem to be aclear case of Pliny’s making reference to the 
extant works of Seneca. And, indeed, it is not unlikely that he had 
in mind what we have here quoted. But the case is not altogether 
certain. Pliny is speaking of cold baths as a treatment for the sick. 
“ Mersit aegros in lacus,” he says of the physician. Seneca, on the 
contrary, speaks of his bathing in cold water only when very well, and 
certainly says nothing in favor of a man’s freezing himself as a matter 
of ostentation. Besides, he says, he wants his water a little warmed. It 
is, therefore, not clear whether these passages can be what Pliny had in 
mind. The first one, which describes a man plunging into the water and 
scrambling at the peril of his life upon the rough shore, simply as a 
lesser evil than the sea-sickness, can certainly hardly be adduced as 
an approval, on Seneca’s part, of the heroic cold-water treatment of 
ordinary invalids. But Pliny, it may be said, quoted from memory, 
and, even if he did somewhat misrepresent the drift of what Seneca 
said, must have had these passages in mind. Even if this be con- 
ceded, however, the citation proves, at the best, only that certain 
letters of Seneca’s were extant. It cannot be inferred that in Pliny’s 
time the philosophical and other works now attributed to Seneca were 
in existence. 

To this period possibly belongs Quintus Curtius Rufus, who wrote 
a history of Alexander; but it is uncertain when he lived. At any 
rate, he makes no reference to Seneca. Asconius Pedianus (d. about 


*In the original, ‘‘ quod, quum fortissimus sum et omnia bona fide fiunt, sol tem- 
perat.”’ This is often, if not commoniy translaied, ‘ which, inasmuch as I am 
very strong,’’ etc. But such a sense of guwm with the indicative is found only in 
the ante-classic writers. Besides, Seneca has just been speaking of himself as 
on the whole not very strong, but enfeebled by age, so that only a slight exer- 
tion is enough to weary him. 
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88), the commentator of Cicero, nowhere mentions Seneca. The same 
is to be said of Valerius Flaccus (d. about 88), the author of the 
Argonautica,and of the unknown author of tna, attributed by many 
to Lucilius, to whom Seneca’s letters were addressed. Statius, who 
has left some Carmina, also nowhere quotes Seneca, though he once 
(Lib. II. Carm. vii. 31) mentions the man. 

Here belong also the more prominent authors, Martial and Quin- 
tilian. Martial, in his Epigrams, speaks of “ the Senecas” (IV. xl. 2; 
XII. xxxvi. 8), of “the two Senecas” (I. lxii. 7), and of “the fluent 
Seneca ” (VII. xlv. 1), but makes no quotations from Seneca’s writ- 
ings, or even allusions to them. Quintilian, inasmuch as he treated 
of rhetoric, and illustrated his subject copiously by quotations, might 
be expected to make sufficient use of Seneca’s works to identify them, 
and to certify to their genuineness. But it is remarkable that, as in 
the case of Pliny, the references to Seneca are chiefly to his lost works. 
Thus (Lib. VIII. v. 18) he refers to Seneca’s sentence in the letter of 
Nero, sent to the Senate after the murder of his mother, “ That I am 
safe, neither do I yet believe, nor do I rejoice.” Again (Lib. IX. ii. 
98) he quotes as from Seneca, “ To swear is the business, not of plead- 
ers, but of witnesses.” But neither of these utterances is to be found 
in Seneca’s extant works. Quintilian does, however, speak of Seneca 
as a voluminous writer, and in Lib. X. i. 125-131 passes a general 
criticism on his works. But the only quotation which can now be 
verified is the one which he makes (Lib. IX. ii. 8) from Seneca’s 
tragedy of Medea, “ Quas peti terras jubes ?” (Med. 453). The philo- 
sophical works, those by which Seneca is best known, are thus far 
nowhere quoted, or even expressly alluded to. The Tragedies have 
even by many been regarded as not genuine works of the younger 
Seneca. 

Before passing into the second century we may take a survey of the 
Greek writers of this same period. Among them was Aretzeus (fl. about 
70 A.D.), a medical writer, who, as might be expected, makes no men- 
tion of Seneca. Cornutus, who flourished at about the same time, 
wrote a treatise on the nature of the gods, but does not refer to Seneca. 
Musonius Rufus, a philosopher of the same period, is equally silent. 
Two more noted writers flourished at the end of this century, Plutarch 
and Epictetus. The former, in his life of Galba (chap. xx.), once men- 
tions Seneca, but with reference to his political influence, not at all 
with reference to his writings ; and in his Morals (De Cohibenda Ira, 
xiii.) he quotes from Seneca a rebuke which he is said to have admin- 
istered to Nero about his eight-cornered tent ; but the story appears 
to have been derived from tradition, and cannot be verified by any- 
thing in Seneca’s extant writings. Petrarch, in his Epistola ad An- 
neum Senecam, speaks of Plutarch as having pronounced Seneca to 
be, in his moral precepts, without an equal among the Greeks. But 
no one knows where Petrarch found anything of this sort—certainly 
not in any of Plutarch’s works now known. But even if it could 
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be found, it would not accredit in particular any of the writings now 
called Seneca’s. Epictetus, though a Stoic philosopher, and though 
he lived many years in Rome, and must have known of Seneca, yet 
never speaks of him in the philosophical disquisitions which, as he 
did not publish them himself, have come down to us as reported by 
his pupil, Arrian. The letters of Apollonius of Tyana also, whether 
genuine or not, make no mention of Seneca. Josephus, the Jewish 
historian, is equally silent. 

2. Entering now upon the second century, we find at the beginning 
of it a considerable number of Latin writers, many of whom, it is true, 
wrote on subjects which would not naturally have occasioned any ref- 
erence to Seneca. For example, Julius Frontinus wrote on military 
strategy and on the Roman aqueducts; Siculus Flaccus wrote on the 
condition of the soil; Silius Italicus wrote an epic on the Second 
Punic War in seventeen books. In none of these is there any allusion 
to Seneca or his works. The same is to be said of Javolenus Priscus 
the jurist, Hyginus, and the grammarians Velius Longus, Flavius 
Caper, and Terentius Scaurus. 

More conspicuous in this period (the reign of Trajan) are Pliny the 
younger and Tacitus. Pliny, however, mentions Seneca only once, viz., 
in his Letters (Lib. V. Ep. iii. 5), and does so only by way of excus- 
ing the playfulness of his poetry, mentioning a number of distin- 
guished men, Seneca among them, who, he says, had been equally 
guilty in this respect. Singularly enough, Tacitus also, in the only 
passage in which he speaks of Seneca as a writer, speaks of just that 
class of writings of which the extant works of Seneca give us no 
example. In his Annals, when treating of Nero’s reign, he could 
hardly avoid speaking of Seneca, who was Nero’s tutor and leading 
adviser. But he nowhere speaks of him as a writer, except in the one 
passage (Lib. xiv. 52) where some of Seneca’s enemies are represented 
as charging against him that he arrogates to himself alone the merit 
of eloquence, and spends much time in writing verses. Inasmuch as 
we have no Carmina of Seneca’s (his poetical works being the Trag- 
edies), this passage cannot be said even remotely to attest the gen- 
uineness of any of the extant works of Seneca. 

Juvenal (47-1507) was older than Pliny, but survived him. He 
refers in his Satires three times to Seneca (v. 109; viii. 212; x. 16), 
but nowhere speaks of his writings. In the first half of the second . 
century not many Latin writers of note flourished whose works are 
preserved. We find the jurist Salvius Julianus, the historian 
Florus, and the rhetorician Calpurnius Flaccus, in none of whose 
works is any reference made to Seneca. Here belongs also the more 
familiar name of Suetonius, who, as he treated of Roman history, had 
occasion to speak of Seneca, and does mention him four or five times, 
and once ( Tiberius, 73) speaks of Seneca’s having written about the 
death of Tiberius ; but the passage is commonly supposed to refer to 
a lost historical work of the elder Seneca. So, e.g., Teuffel and Bihr 
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think.* He also (Caligula, 53) quotes Caligula’s depreciatory judg- 
ment of Seneca as a composer of “ mere prize declamations,” and as 
being a “race-course without a goal.” But though this implies 
that Seneca was a writer, it does not identify for us any of the writ- 
ings. And, indeed, although the passage seems to be commonly 
assumed to refer to the younger Seneca, it is not altogether clear that 
the elder Seneca is not here also the one spoken of. Bihr,} for ex- 
ample, while he refers to this passage of Suetonius, as if the 
younger Seneca were the writer meant, yet himself says that not 
more than one of his writings, De Consolatione ad Marciam, could 
have been written before the death of Caligula, and that perhaps even 
this also was not written till the accession of Claudius. Moreover, 
the criticism quoted from Caligula sounds much more like a criticism 
of the elder Seneca’s Controversiz and Suasoriz than of anything in 
the works of the son. Suetonius describes Seneca as “tum maxime 
placentem,” a description which seems to presuppose a literary career 
of some duration, whereas that of the younger Seneca had hardly 
begun. 

Of Greek writers of the first part of the second century there are 
few who wrote on topics which would naturally occasion a reference 
to Seneca. There may be mentioned Cassius Felix (Iatrophista), 
who wrote on medicine and natural science; Cleomedes and Mene- 
laus of Alexandria, the mathematicians ; Dioscorides Pedacius, who 
wrote on materia medica; Aristides Quintilian, who wrote on music; 
Moschio, who wrote on medical topics; Alian Tacticus, who wrote 
on military tactics; Mlian Claudius, who wrote on natural history 
and miscellaneous topics; Theon of Smyrna, the astronomer; Phle- 
gon of Tralles, who wrote on the Olympiads, on long-lived men, and 
some other things; Ptolemy, the great astronomer and geographer ; 
and Antoninus Liberalis, who wrote a treatise on metamorphoses. 
None of these mention Seneca. But the same is true of the distin- 
guished rhetorician Dion Chrysostom, the sophist Polemon, the 
grammarians Draco Stratonicus and Apollonius Dyscolus, and the 
historians Arrian and Appian. 

3. In the second half of the second century we may first mention, 
of Latin writers, Justinus, who wrote the Historie Philippice, 
which embody an older work, not otherwise preserved, of Trogus 
Pompeiius. No reference to Seneca is found in the work. The same 
is true of Sextus Pompeiius Festus, to whom we are indebted for the 
preservation, in an abridged form, of Verrius’s treatise on the signifi- 
cation of words. The date of both of these writers is a matter of 
dispute, but is placed by the best authorities not far from the end 
of the second century. Here belong also the philosophical works of 
Apuleius, and the writings of Gaius, the eminent jurist, neither of 


* Teuffel, History of Roman Literature, § 264, 3; Bahr, Geschichte der romi- 
schen Literatur, § 317, 5. 
¢ Ibid., $$ 370, 374, Note 5. 
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whom speaks of Seneca. Fronto, the rhetorician, in his letters 
(brought to light by Mai early in this century) twice refers to 
Seneca (pp. 155 and 244 of Naber’s edition), speaking somewhat 
depreciatingly of his style, but makes no quotation and names no 
work. Aulus Gellius, however, whose Noctes Altice consisted 
largely of notes and criticisms on previous writers, might be 
expected to speak more particularly of Seneca; and indeed he 
does at one point (Lib. XII. ii. 1-5) comment on Seneca’s opinion 
of Ennius, Virgil, and Cicero as found in “the twenty-second 
book of the Moral Epistles which he addressed to Lucilius.” Now it 
is true that there are now extant letters of Seneca to Lucilius called 
Epistole Morales; but there are only twenty books of them, so that 
this reference on the part of Aulus Gellius does not serve to authen- 
ticate anything that we now have. At the most we can only gather 
that at this time letters purporting to be from Seneca to Lucilius 
were extant. Shortly after the above-mentioned reference to Seneca, 
Gellius (XII. ii. 6) quotes a saying of Seneca’s, which, however, is 
not cited as from any of -his writings, and, so far as I know, 
cannot be found in them. If we add now the miscellaneous work 
of Ampelius, Liber Memorialis, and the fragments of the works of the 
jurist Callistratus, neither of whom mentions Seneca, we bring our 
survey down to the end of the second century. 

Turning now to Greek writers of the second half of the second cen- 
tury, we find the works of Aristides the rhetorician, Herodianus 
ilius the grammarian, Artemidorus the interpreter of dreams, Poly- 
senus the writer on strategy, Marcus Aurelius the philosopher, Orion 
the grammarian, Galen the physician, Dion Cassius the historian, 
Maximus Tyrius the philosopher and theologian, Lucian the critic and 
satirist, Julius Pollux the sophist, Meeris Atticista the grammarian, 
Pausanias the author of the Itinerary, and Diogenes Laertius the 
writer on philosophers. We might have expected to find some refer- 
ence to Seneca in such a writer as Marcus Aurelius, who was a Stoic, 
like Seneca, and refers not only to Plato and other older Greek philoso- 
phers, but also to Epictetus, who succeeded Seneca. But the only one 
in this list who does refer to Seneca is Dion Cassius, who wrote, about 
215 A.D.,a history of Rome, and when he comes down to the times of 
Claudius and Nero has occasion to speak of Seneca. He treats of 
him principally in his political relations, but once or twice speaks of 
him as a writer. Thus (Lib. LXI.) he relates that, when Nero went to 
the army after his accession, he “ read what Seneca had written,” and 
adds that what Seneca had written was engraved on a silver pillar 
and read annually at the inauguration of the Consuls. It is uncer- 
tain what writing this was; there is no reason to suppose that it is any 
part of the works now bearing Seneca’s name. More to the point is 
the statement made at the close of the previous book (Lib. LX.) that 
Seneca wrote a book entitled Apocolocyntosis. This probably refers 
to one of the extant works of Seneca, although the genuineness of it 
has been strongly suspected. 
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4. We have thus taken a survey of the Greek and Roman literature 
covering the period of 65 to 215 A.D. What is the sum total 
of the historical testimony of this century and a half after Seneca 
as to his literary activity? We have enumerated thirty-eight Latin 
and thirty-nine Greek writers. Of the former, twenty-seven make no 
mention of Seneca whatever. Of the remaining eleven, four (Colu- 
mella, Statius, Martial and Juvenal) mention the man, but make no 
reference to his writings. Of the remaining seven, two (Pliny the 
younger and Tacitus) make a general and vague allusion to Seneca as 
a writer of frivolous verses, but specify nothing. Fronto merely im- 
plies that Seneca was an author. The other four are more explicit in 
their references to Seneca, but it is a remarkable fact that nearly all 
the specific references made by these authors to the works of Seneca 
are to writings that are lost or unknown. Thus Aulus Gellius quotes 
from Seneca’s Epistles something which is certainly not now to be 
found in the Lpistles, and a saying of Seneca’s which is not referred 
to any of his writings and cannot be found there. Suetonius refers 
to Seneca’s account of the death of Tiberius, but this too, most prob- 
ably, does not refer to the younger Seneca at all. He also reports 
Caligula’s. criticism of Seneca’s writings, but leaves us here also in 
doubt whether reference is not made to the elder Seneca rather than 
to the philosopher. In either case he quotes nothing that can be 
identified. 

Quintilian and Pliny the elder remain. And here, too, we find the 
explicit references to be chiefly to unknown works. Quintilian makes 
two verbal quotations from Seneca; but the original cannot be traced. 
He speaks of Seneca as a voluminous writer, and he makes one quo- 
tation which can be identified, viz., from the Medea. Pliny makes 
two references to lost writings of Seneca, speaks of him in general as 
a learned and influential man, and quotes him as favoring cold-water 
bathing, but without specifying where the sentiment is found. 

The net result is, that the fact of the existence of the philosopher 
Seneca is amply attested. The testimony of Quintilian and some 
others makes it altogether probable that Seneca produced many writ- 
ings; but, with the exception of Quintilian’s one quotation from the 
Medea, there is in all the Latin literature of the period in question 
not one express quotation from any of the works now known as Sen- 
eca’s. Aulus Gellius mentions the Episiolez Morales written to Lucil- 
ius, but his quotation from them happens to be from a portion now 
not extant. What is the evidence that the writings now bearing that 
name are the same as those to which Gellius refers? Pliny the elder 
speaks of Seneca’s opinion about cold water in such a way that it is 
plausibly conjectured that he has in mind one or two passages in 
these same letters; but he does not specify the letters, nor any other 
published work of Seneca’s that is now extant. At the best, then, 
putting these two writers together, we may say that they furnish 
something of an attestation of the genuineness of the Epistolx, but 
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the one who gives the title flourished more than a century after Sen- 
eca; and as to all the other works of Seneca the Latin authors above 
mentioned furnish not one trace of authentication. So far as quota- 
tions or other indications go, we find nothing to certify the genuine- 
ness of the treatises, De Ira, De Consolatione (of which there are 
three), De Providentia, De Animi Tranquillitate, De Constantia Sapi- 
entis, De Clementia, De Brevitate Vite, De Vita Beata, De Otio, De 
Beneficiis, Questiones Naturales and the Apocolocyntosis (or Ludus 
de Morte Claudii). 

The outcome of the testimony from the Greek writers (many of 
whom were Romans, as, e. g., the emperor Marcus Aurelius) is, as 
might be expected, still less decisive. Of the whole thirty-nine only 
two make any mention of Seneca at all, viz., Plutarch and Dion Cas- 
sius. The former, however, mentions the man only, without specifica- 
tion of any writings. Dion Cassius speaks of him as a writer, and 
mentions one work by name which he had written, but quotes nothing 
by which any of Seneca’s works can be identified. Moreover, it is 
remarkable that the title ( Apocolocyntosis) which he gives to the work 
which he mentions is nowhere else found than in this passage of Dion 
Cassius himself. The word denotes what would be expressed in 
English by “ pumpkinification,” and it is undoubtedly a play upon the 
word “ apotheosis,” the meaning being that Claudius, instead of being 
made a god after his death, was turned into a pumpkin, 7. e., a fool. 
All the MSS. of the satire give it the title Ludus de Morte Claudii 
except one, and that the oldest (the St. Gall MS., of the tenth or 
eleventh century); this bears the title, Apotheosis Annzxi Senece per 
saturam. It is further to be remarked that there is nothing in the 
satire itself to suggest the title which Dion Cassius applies to it. It 
is a venomous satire on the defunct emperor; but the upshot of it 
is that Claudius, after being tried in the infernal regions, is condemned 
to play a game with dice, the dice-box being perforated so that the dice 
continually fall through. When we add to all this that this work is 
separated from the others in the oldest MS., it is obvious how much 
doubt could be thrown upon the value of Dion Cassius’s testimony, if 
one were disposed to doso. But if we give it the greatest possible 
weight it only amounts to this—that about 150 years after Seneca’s 
death a writer testifies that Seneca wrote one of the works which 
have been traditionally attributed to him. 

Adding the testimony of Greek and Latin writers together we get 
as the sum total that, about thirty years after Seneca died, Quintilian 
quoted one short passage from his tragedy of Medea—a passage 
which is found in the tragedy as it has come down to us; that Pliny 
the elder and Aulus Gellius, taken together, furnish probable, but by 
no means decisive, evidence that the Lpistole Morales as we now 
have them were at that time extant and attributed to Seneca; and 
finally, that in the time of Dion Cassius the satire, Ludus de Morte 
Claudii, was probably extant and ascribed to Seneca. The most of 
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the quotations from Seneca made by the early writets are from works 
no longer known. No book of Seneca is mentioned by its title till 
more than a hundred years after his death. The greater part of his 
works are left without any attestation whatever from the classical 
writers for a century and a half after Seneca’s death. How much 
farther we should have to go to find any more complete authentication 
of the philosopher’s works we need not inquire. It may be added, 
however, that early in the third century Tertullian quotes Seneca two 
or three times. Thus in De Anima, cap. xx, he cites Seneca De Bene- 
ficiis, Lib. iv. cap. vi., and in his De Resurrectione Carnis, cap. i. he 
cites a passage from Seneca’s T'roades, chor. xi. If we should regard 
Tertullian’s testimony as conclusive respecting Seneca’s works in gen- 
eral (though da fact he quotes only from two distinct works), our 
conclusion would be that.ebout 150 years after Seneca’s death the 
works now ascribed to him were extant. 

5. If now we compare this result with the corresponding result of 
the historical evidence concerning Paul’s epistles, it is obvious that 
the testimony for Paul is much earlier and much more complete. 
Within one hundred and twenty years after Paul’s death the so-called 
Pauline epistles, the very ones now so called, were confessedly in 
existence and ascribed to Paul the apostle. On this point there is 
universal agreement. Moreover, by this time the testimony and the 
quotations embraced each and every one of the epistles. In the case 
of Seneca, on the contrary, even at a period much later than the one 
just spoken of, only a very few of his many treatises are found to 
have been referred to or quoted. In fact, in the space of one hundred 
and fifty years only one unequivocal quotation from his now extant 
works can be found. 

But let us pursue the subject a little further. Those critics who 
think they have discovered that Paul wrote few or none of the epis- 
tles ascribed to him are obliged to discredit the earlier witnesses, par- 
ticularly the epistles of Clement, Polycarp, and Ignatius, This is 
done by pronouncing them all to be spurious, and to have been pro- 
duced as late as the middle of the second century. Inasmuch as 
Clement is commonly supposed to have written his letter about 
96 A.D.,and inasmuch as the letter not only expressly speaks of 
Paul’s Epistle to the Corinthians (chap. xlvii.), but contains numerous 
virtual or avowed quotations from Paul’s other epistles, and from 
other New Testament books, if it is conceded to be as old as 96 A.D., 
the whole foundation of the critical hypothesis is knocked away. 
Consequently the date of the epistle is shoved along to 125 or even 
150 A.D. purely on internal grounds, especially on account of sup- 
posed traces of a more developed episcopacy than could have existed 
at so early a period as the one commonly assumed.* The testimony 
of Irenzus and Eusebius, and that of the still earlier writers, 
Hegesippus and Dionysius, as found in Eusebius, is waived aside as 


* Cf. Schwegler, Das nachapostolische Zeitalter, Vol. ii., pp. 125-133. 
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of no account. In short, Clement’s testimony is in the way of the 
critical hypothesis, and therefore it “ must go.” 

The same process is repeated with regard to Polycarp and Ignatius. 
We have the unequivocal statements of Irenzus, Eusebius, and Jerome, 
to the effect that Polycarp wrote the epistle ascribed to him, Irenzeus 
being Polycarp’s own pupil and writing only twenty or thirty years after 
Polycarp’s death. There is no counteracting external evidence, so 
that Uhlhorn, after summing up the testimonies, concludes that the 
genuineness of the epistle is “ attested, as that of no otheris.”* But, 
in spite of this, the critics, finding the epistle full of quotations from 
New Testament books which their theory assigns to a later period 
than that at which Polycarp is said to have written the epistle (not 
far from 110 A.D.), set about finding internal evidences of spurious- 
ness. The same is done with the epistles of Ignatius, which are sup- 
posed to have been written at about the same time. Without enter- 
ing into the controversy respecting these epistles, it is sufficient to 
say that scholars not overconservative in their tendency find nothing 
in them which is incompatible with their genuineness, The opposite 
view only exhibits the overmastering influence of a prepossession. 

Suppose, now, one should pursue an analogous course as regards 
Seneca. To be sure, there is not much occasion for it, since we have 
almost no quotations from him for nearly two hundred years. But 
there is one which appears to have been made not far from thirty years 
after Seneca’s death—the one we have found in Quintilian. Must we, 
however, admit the genuineness of Quintilian’s Jnstitutes? What is 
the proof of it? We find mention of a Quintilian in the letters of 
Pliny the younger, who calls Quintilian his teacher (Lib. II. Epist. 
xiv; Lib. VI. Epist. vi.). Not far from the same time Martial ad- 
dresses one of his Epigrams to Quintilian (Lib. II. Epig. xc.), calling 
him “ supreme ruler over our unsteady youth.” Again, at the same 
period—that is, at the very time when Quintilian is supposed to 
have been living—Juvenal in his Satires three times (vi. 75, 280; vii. 
189 sq.) mentions a Quintilian, the first two times in such a way that 
nothing more could be inferred than that he was a man of some note. 
The other passage represents him as a rhetorician who, although 
teachers are usually poorly paid, has through a lucky star become 
very rich. This statement, however, seems to conflict with that of 
Pliny, who addresses one of his letters to Quintilian himself (Lib. VI. 
Epist. xxxii.), and, on the occasion of the marriage of Quintilian’s 
daughter, presents to him, in view of his moderate wealth (“ te modi- 
cum facultatibus scio”) the sum of 50,000 sesterces. It is almost 
certain, however, that this cannot be the Quintilian whom Juvenal 
mentions, inasmuch as the rhetorician appears to have had no children 
that grew to adult years. Be this as it may, these statements and 


* Herzog and Plitt’s Realencyclopadt, art. ‘‘Polykarp.’’ Compare Bishop 
Lightfoot’s exhaustive and conclusive examination of the question in his Apos- 
tolic Fathers, Vol. i, p. 578 sg. 
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references all together only serve to indicate that there was a noted 
teacher of rhetoric named Quintilian, who lived towards the end of 
the first century. But none of these references make any mention of 
his writings. 

What now is the evidence that the Institutes of Oratory are from 
Quintilian’s pen? We have the work, it is true; it purports to bea 
treatise by Quintilian. We find in it a few statements concerning 
the author’s personal history; but there is absolutely nothing to 
identify the author with the Quintilian mentioned by Pliny, Martial, 
and Juvenal. If one chooses to conjecture that some unknown 
writer a century or more after the time in question produced a trea- 
tise on oratory which he pseudonymously ascribed to the distin- 
guished rhetorician, how can any one refute the conjecture? There 
is no testimony concerning Quintilian after those above mentioned 
until we come down to the time of Constantine, when we find Trebel- 
lius Pollio and Lactantius referring to him. But the former of these 
makes no quotation and no reference to the Institutes, but only to 
Quintilian as an orator. Lactantius makes two or three quotations, 
which, however, are not to be found in the extant works of Quin- 
tilian. In the latter part of the fourth century Ausonius several times 
speaks of Quintilian as an orator, but nowhere of his works. Not 
till we reach the beginning of the fifth century do we find the principal 
work of Quintilian distinctly mentioned. Then Jerome once speaks 
of “ Quintilian’s twelve books ” (EH pistola xx. 5), and once, still more 
expressly, of “ Quintilian’s twelve books of Institutes of Oratory ” 
(Prologus Commentariorum in Abdiam Prophetam). He also speaks 
of the ‘acumina Quintiliani’ (Zpist. cxxii. 12), mentions his birth- 
place (contra Vigilantium, 1) and associates him as a distinguished 
orator with Demosthenes, Cicero, and Polemon (Comm. in Epistolam 
ad Galatas, Lib. iii., init.). Then in three places he quotes from 
Quintilian. In his Questiones Hebraice in Genesim, Prefatio, he 
says, ‘“ Me vere procul ab urbibus, foro, litibus, turbis remotum, sic 
quoque (ut Quintilianus ait) latentem invenit invidia.” In the same, 
in the notes on Gen. xxx. 32, 33, he speaks of what Quintilian says 
“in sua controversia in qua accusabatur matrona que Athiopem 
peperit.” Finally, in Epist. xvi. 9, he quotes a saying from Fabius, 
which, the commentators say, is a sentiment of Fabius, the painter, 
found in Quintilian. But I am unable to trace any one of these 
quotations. 

In the Eusebian chronicles preserved by Jerome there are two 
statements made respecting the personal history of Quintilian—his 
going to Rome with Galba, and his receiving a salary from the State 
as teacher—but nothing further. Coming still lower down, we find 
that Apollinaris Sidonius, bishop of Clermont (430-489 A.D.), a few 
times speaks of Quintilian as a writer, but makes no citations. At 
about the same time a grammarian, named Rufinus, wrote treatises 
on grammar and poetry, of which some fragments have been pre- 
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served.* Here we find the first quotations from Quintilian’s Institutes. 
Rufinus (Keil, p. 556) says: “Quintilianus et trimetros et senarios 
nominavit.” And we find that Quintilian in his Institutes (Lib. IX. iv. 
71 and 75) speaks of trimetri versus and (ibid., 72 and 125) of senariit 
versus. Later (Keil, p. 568) he gives in succession three quotations 
from Quirtilian, which are found severally in the Institutes (Lib. IX. 
iv. 63, 73 and 97). i 

We need not pursue this investigation any further. One might, if 
he wished to be very critical, inquire narrowly whether it is certain 
that this treatise of Rufinus is a genuine work of the fifth century. 
But we may let it pass as genuine without challenge. Taken in con- 
nection with Jerome’s mention of the title of Quintilian’s treatise, it may 
perhaps suffice to certify us that about three hundred years after Quin- 
tilian’s time a work purporting to be his was in existence. The ques- 
tion may, however, be repeated, What proof is there that Quintilian 
himself wrote this work? For two hundred years, although he himself 
appears to have been a rhetorician of note in his own day, there is no 
trace to be found of any mention of him as a writer, and more than 
three hundred and fifty years passed away before any one made any 
quotations from him which can now be verified. If now we compare 
Quintilian, the earliest quoter of Seneca, with Clement and Polycarp, 
the earliest quoters of Paul, it is obvious how much better attested 
these are than he. Of Clement’s epistle we are told by Eusebius (Z. 
E. iv. 31) that Dionysius, bishop of Corinth, in a letter, extant in 
Eusebius’s time, addressed to Soter, the bishop of Rome, speaks of 
Clement’s epistle as one which was constantly read in the Corinthian 
Church. He also (iv. 30) reports that at the same time (about 170 
A.D.) Hegesippus in his Commentaries makes mention of this same 
Epistle of Clement to the Corinthians. A few years later Irenus 
(Contra Haer. iii. 3), recounting the order of succession of the bishops 
of Rome, designates Clement as the third after the apostles Peter and 
Paul, and records that at this time the Roman Church sent “a most 
powerful letter to the Corinthians.” Ten or fifteen years later, 7.e., 
about 195-200 A.D., Clement of Alexandria in his Stromata (Lib. IV. 
xvii., xviii.; Lib. VI. viii.) makes copious quotations from this Epistle 
to the Corinthians. The same is true of Origen and later Church 
fathers. Accordingly, over against the two hundred years which elapsed 
after Quintilian’s time, before we find any mention even of the man ; 
the three hundred years which elapsed before any mention was made 
of his Institutes (the only work ascribed to him now commonly 
assumed to be genuine); the three hundred and fifty years which 
elapsed before any verifiable quotations from the Institutes were made; 
over against this we find, inthe case of Clement of Rome, the man and 
the epistle mentioned less than one hundred years after his own time by 


* They may be found in A. Keil’s Grammatict Latini, Vol. vi., p. 554 sq. 
Rufini V. C. Grammatici Antiochensis in Metra Terentiana and de Compositione 
et de Metris Oratorum. 
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three writers ; and within a little more than a hundred years we find the 
epistle largely quoted. It is obvious how much stronger the attesta- 
tion of Clement’s epistle is than that of Quintilian’s Institutes. The 
case is strengthened all the more, when we consider that, besides 
Clement, we have the testimony of Polycarp to authenticate the 
Pauline epistles—another witness writing only some twenty years 
after Clement—to say nothing of Ignatius, the author of the epistle of 
Barnabas, Justin Martyr, and other early authors who show manifest 
acquaintance with the Pauline epistles. 
But, it may be said, the internal evidence is to be considered as 
well as the external. And against the genuineness of Quintilian’s 
Institutes it may be urged that there are no internal grounds, whereas 
the critics find serious difficulties when they carefully examine the 
contents of the epistles of Clement, Polycarp, and Ignatius. It must 
of course be admitted that the internal evidence is an important factor 
in such matters. Sometimes this evidence alone is sufficient to certify 
the spuriousness of a writing. The famous instance of Bentley’s 
exposure of the spuriousness of the epistles of Phalaris may serve 
to show how conclusively one may sometimes disprove the genuine- 
ness of a work by arguments drawn from language, style, anachro- 
nisms, etc. But, on the other hand, it must be insisted that no method 
of reasoning is more in danger of being abused than this. Even the 
plainest instance of anachronism may prove no more than that one or 
more passages have been interpolated, while the main work is genuine. 
Arguments from the style and contents of a book, moreover, are 
liable to be mere exhibitions of ingenuity or of a lively imagination 
rather than solid evidence. If a Latin work is manifestly full of the 
barbarous phraseology which characterizes the eighth century, it may 
be safe to judge that it could not have originated in the time of 
Cicero. But, apart from such obvious signs and characteristics, style 
and language are a very uncertain mark of age and authorship. Men 
of the same age may be in this respect very unlike one another. 
Even a tyro can feel the difference between the style of Cicero and 
that of Sallust, though they were contemporaries. The same man, at 
different periods of his life, or in the treatment of different subjects, 
may be very unlike himself. Burke’s orations do not sound much 
like his treatise on the Sublime and Beautiful. It is possible, more- 
over, for a man who is quick to work himself into the peculiarities of 
thought and style of a past age, to produce successful imitations of 
ancient writers. When we call to mind the poems of Ossian, the lit- 
erary forgeries of Chatterton and Ireland, and the brilliant success of 
Constantine Simonides and the pseudo-Sanconiathon in imitating 
remote antiquity, it certainly would be no marvel if some unknown 
genius, say, of the third century, had been able to produce a treatise 
on rhetoric, ascribing it to Quintilian, and successfully imitating the 
Latin style of the first century. Precisely such a feat the Tiibingen 
critics think that certain unknown persons of the second century 
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accomplished as regards the Apostle Paul. If these pseudo-Pauls 
could so skillfully imitate the language, style, and thought of the real 
Paul, why would it not have been much easier for our supposed 
pseudo-Quintilian to forge the Institutes, when there were no genuine 
works of the real Quintilian extant, by comparison with which the 
forgery might have been detected? The ground, so to speak, was 
entirely clear. 

But if now it should be urged that no one has ever yet seen any in- 
ternal evidence of the spuriousness of Quintilian’s Institutes, whereas 
these alleged early writings of the post-apostolic fathers have all been 
seriously doubted, I may reply by asking some questions. Does any 
one suppose that, if a school of classical critics had for any reason 
been disposed to discredit the genuineness of Seneca’s writings, espe- 
cially of his tragedies, and to prove that those writings were products 
of the second century, they would not have found some internal 
grounds for doubting the genuineness of Quintilian’s Institutes? 
Would they not also have paraded the fact that no historical evidence 
of the existence of such a work could be found within the space of 
three hundred years? Or,to take another view of the matter, does any 
one suppose that, if the epistles of Clement, Polycarp and Ignatius 
had happened to show evidence of acquaintance with only the first four 
of Paul’s epistles,and had been conspicuously destitute of all reference 
to the others, Baur and his followers would not have seized hold of 
this fact as a signal proof of the correctness of their hypothesis con- 
cerning the minor epistles ? 

I am aware that this imputation may seem to border close upon a 
charge of deliberate unfairness. But what are the facts? The books 
of the New Testament had been for eighteen centuries accepted as 
genuine works of the apostolic period. Baur and his followers now 
undertook to show that this was a mistaken notion—that the great 
majority of these books were produced in the second century. In 
particular the nine minor epistles of Paul were declared to be spuri- 
ous, while the remaining four were admitted to be genuine. All this 
was accomplished by an argument from purely internal evidence, in 
combination with indications derived from the Clementine Homilies 
and the Epistle to the Galatians that there was originally a sharp con- 
flict of Paulinism with Petrinism. Now all this elaborate structure, how- 
ever ingeniously built up, and propped up by acute critical examination 
of the Pauline epistles, would be irretrievably ruined by a single authen- 
tic work of the close of the first or the beginning of the second century, 
from which it is clear that at the time of its composition the whole 
group of Pauline epistles was extant. Now the epistles of Clement 
and of Polycarp, if genuine, furnish just this testimony. That of 
Polycarp especially abounds with unmistakable quotations, not only 
from the chief epistles, but from the Pastoral Epistles and the 
Epistle to the Ephesians (the ones against which the negative criti- 
cism has been particularly severe), as well as from the others.* If its 


*Only Colossians, Philemon and Titus are not distinctly made use of. 
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genuineness is admitted, the Tiibingen theory, with all its plausibility, 
is overthrown. 

Now how is this historical testimony treated by the critics ? Schweg- 
ler,* for example, after characterizing Polycarp’s epistle in general as 
“ a trivial compilation of commonplaces, liturgical formulas, and moral 
exhortations,” etc., proceeds to argue that, inasmuch as the epistle 
clearly alludes to Gnosticism as a prevailing error, and inasmuch as 
at the alleged time of the writing of the epistle (about 115 A.D.) 
“there was demonstrably no Gnosticism,” therefore the epistle could 
not have been written at that time, but probably about the middle of 
the century. But how is it proved that the epistle implies the prev- 
alence of Gnosticism? Why, because the author (chap. ii.) speaks of 
his readers as those “who have forsaken the empty, vain talk 
[uaratodoyia| and error of the multitude,” and afterwards (chaps. vi. 
and vii.) speaks of “ false brethren and those who hypocritically bear 
the name of the Lord,” and denounces as of the devil those who deny 
the incarnation, crucifixion, and resurrection of Christ. 

Now in the first place it might be asked whether it is altogether 
certain that the vain talk and the errors here condemned are identical 
with the Gnosticism which became so prominent at a later time. 
Schwegler says that the term pararodoyia is “a very frequent designa- 
tion of Gnosticism in the mouth of the Church fathers.” The proof 
of this statement is given as follows: “So 1 Tim. i. 6, ¢Fetpdxyeay els 
paratohoytay, Hegesipp. ap. Eus. H. E. iv. 22, 4 éxxdjota odxw égdapto 
dxoats patatats.” Surely, a remarkable demonstration of the /re- 
quency of the use of the word by the Church fathers! One instance, 
and that in First Timothy! He might have added Athanasius, i., p. 
101 A (Migne’s Patrologia), which is adduced by Sophocles (Greek 
Lexicon), and Eusebius, iii., p. 449 A, where (as Sophocles also points 
out) the word is found as quoted from Diogenianus, though not with 
reference to Gnosticism. We can afford to present him with this 
one veritable instance (from Athanasius) of the use of the word by a 
Church father, and nevertheless hardly consent to call it a proof of 
frequent use. 

But Schwegler has another argument. Clement of Alexandria, he 
says (ii., p. 137), tells us (Stromata, vii. 17) that “it was in the times 
of Hadrian the king that those who invented the heresies arose ;” and 
that, since Hadrian began his reign 117 A.D., it cannot be that Poly- 
carp’s epistle was written before that time. This sounds very conclu- 
sive, but is, nevertheless, very fallacious. For this same Clemens 
Alexandrinus, when about to quote from the epistle of Clement of 
Rome, introduces the quotation by saying (Stromata, iv. 17), “ The 
apostle Clement also, drawing a picture of the Gnostic, says,” etc. If 
he could regard even Clement of Rome as describing a Gnostic (and 
Schwegler admits that he regarded the epistle in question as genuine), 
then a fortiori might he have regarded Polycarp as having done so. 

* Nachapostolisches Zeitalter, ii., p. 154 sq. 
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We might, therefore, cheerfully concede that Polycarp’s patatodoyia 
refers to Gnosticism, and yet not find in it the faintest proof of 
spuriousness. It is perfectly clear that, when Clement speaks of the 
reign of Hadrian as the time when the heresies arose, he is speaking 
of the time when they became marked and prominent. 

It is a very merciless dilemma into which these critics are driven. 
Schwegler essays to prove that, because Polycarp’s epistle, the Pas- 
toral epistles, and some of the other Pauline epistles deal more or less 
with the Gnostic heresy, they must have been written after the reign 
of Hadrian began. But is it so clear that the general warning against 
vain talking, profane babbling, unsound doctrine, etc., must neces- 
sarily be understood to refer to full-fledged Gnosticism? If it is, then 
Ireneus and Clement of Alexandria, and the others who combated 
the heresies must have known that these epistles contained express 
allusions to Gnosticism, and, as they did not doubt the genuineness 
of the epistles, they must have held that Gnosticism was rife even dur- 
ing the lifetime of the apostles, and accordingly that it sprang up 
long before the reign of Hadrian. How then can it be “ demonstrated ” 
by reference to these same writers that Gnosticism first arosein the reign 
of Hadrian? If, on the other hand, those Church fathers who were 
most familiar with Gnosticism knew and said that there was none of 
it till about 120 A.D., then it follows that they could not have under- 
stood the Pastoral epistles and Polycarp’s epistle as referring to Gnos- 
ticism at all. And if they did not so understand them, then surely 
no one else has any right so to understand them. There is absolutely 
no escape from this dilemma. And it can hardly be called unchar- 
itableness, in view of this state of things, to say that one who finds 
references to Gnosticism in Polycarp’s epistle and yet is sure that 
Gnosticism did not arise till after Hadrian’s reign began, is either un- 
able. to reason at all, or else is deliberately trying to discredit the 
epistle because it is in the way of his theory. 

The conclusion is obvious. Paul’s epistles are vastly better attested 
than Seneca’s works. The witnesses for him are earlier and more 
numerous, although the number of those from whom we should look 
for testimony is smaller. Clement and Polycarp are far better at- 
tested than Quintilian, and yet no reasonable man questions the genu- 
ineness either of Seneca’s or of Quintilian’s works. Still less should 
any reasonable man question that of Paul’s epistles. But when a 
man professing to be not only reasonable, but a scholar and a Chris- 
tian scholar, taking the genuineness of Seneca’s works for granted, 
on the strength of their genuineness argues the spuriousness of the 
Pauline epistles on account of similarities of sentiment in the two 
authors, it is surely time to enter a protest in the name of right rea- 
son, historical facts, and Christian self-respect. 

HaRTFoRD. C. M. Meap. 
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THE HIGHER CRITICISM OF THE HEXATEUCH. By CHARLES AUGUSTUS 
Briees, D.D., Edward Robinson Professor of Biblical Theology in the 
Union Theological Seminary. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1893. 8vo, pp. 259. 


Dr. Briggs in this volume traces the Higher Criticism of the Hexateuch 
from its rise to the present time, and states his own views in relation to the 
positions of the critics and the origin of the books commonly attributed to 
Moses. He first reviews the various passages in which Moses is expressly 
said to have written particular things, and adds (p. 10): ‘‘ When the author 
of the Pentateuch says that Moses wrote one or more codes of law, that he 
wrote a song, that he recorded a certain memorandum, it would appear that 
having specified such of his materials as were written by Moses, he would 
have us infer that the other materials came from other sources of informa- 
tion.’? This might be so in the absence of any reason to suppose that Moses 
wrote anything additional ; but surely it is neither a natural nor a necessary 
inference, if there are good reasons to the contrary. Cesar in his Commen- 
taries gives on repeated occasions the words which he addressed to different 
embassies; who would infer from this that everything else in the volume was 
from a different source ? All the ceremonial laws in Exodus, Leviticus and 
Numbers are expressly declared to have been given by the Lord to Moses. If 
the other laws enacted by Moses were committed to writing, why not these 
likewise, either by Moses himself, or under his superintendence? And this 
sheds light upon Josh. i. 7,8. ‘‘ The law which Moses commanded thee ” and 
‘**the book of the law ” are here evidently equivalent expressions. Dr. Briggs 
finds in them exclusive reference to the laws in Deut. xii-xxvi, and * nothing 
that implies that Moses wrote anything else.’’ The fact is that Moses’ direc- 
tions to Joshua, which the latter carried into effect, are not found in the 
aforesaid chapters at all. The very first command alluded to in the inme- 
diately following verses, Josh. i. 13, that the transjordanic tribes must assist 
their brethren in conquering the land, is from Num. xxxii. The altar at Ebal 
(Josh. viii 30-35), destroying the Canaanites (ix. 24), conquering the land (xi. 
23), dividing it among the tribes by lot (xiv. 2), giving no inheritance to Levi 
(xiii. 14), assigning Hebron toCaleb (xiv. 6) setting apart cities of refuge (chap. 
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xx*), and cities for the priests and Levites (chap. xxi)—in fact the whole work 
of Joshua was in obedience to laws of Moses lying outside of what Dr. Briggs 
denominates the Deuteronomic code. These must have been included in the 
book of the law commended to him for his guidance. Unless the entire book 
of Joshua is an untrustworthy romance, ae was governed in everything 
that he did by the commands of Moses. “He did not turn from the book of 
the law of Moses to the right hand nor to the left. And in actual fact we 
find the whole career of Joshua from beginning to end prescribed for him by 
Moses, but not in Deut. xii-xxvi. All these prescriptions contained in Num- 
bers and in chapters of Deuteronomy outside of the limited code, to which 
Dr. Briggs would restrict the authorship of Moses, must have been included 
in that book which was the guide of Joshua’s official conduct. 

Now, if the book of the law in the hands of Joshua was, as Dr. Briggs very 
properly insists, the same that Moses committed to writing and delivered to 
the custody of the priests (Deut. xxxii. 9, 26), then Moses is here declared to 
have written something more than Deut. xii-xxvi. And these additional items, 
which the Book of Joshua, if truthful, compels us to conclude were in the 
book of the law of Moses, are so interwoven with the whole antecedent por- 
tion of the Pentateuch, with what the critics call J, E, P and D, that it is 
pretty hard to escape the conclusion, that the traditional interpretation of 
Deut. xxxi. 8, 26, is correct, and that this passage notes the completion of the 
Pentateuch by Moses up to that point. This, at least, is obvious, that the 
traditional interpretation corresponds with the facts which we have been con- 
sidering, while that of Dr. Briggs does not. It should be added that Dr. 
Briggs is careful to qualify his acknowledgment that Moses wrote what he is 
expressly declared to have written, by suggesting doubts in almost every case 
as to the accuracy of the transmission, thus opening the way, as will appear 
in the sequel, for retracting in substance all that he has admitted. 

Josh. xxiv. 26 is appealed to as though it invalidated the argument for the 
Mosaic origin of the Pentateuch. Itis there said that Joshua wrote the words 
of his last discourse in the book of the law of God: What, it is asked, has be- 
come of this book, and why are not these words in it now ? The answer is 
obvious. We have the Pentateuch, and we have what Joshua is said to have 
originally written in the same volume. But what was there to hinder subse- 
quent editors or transcribers from separating them ? 

Num. xxi. 14 contains a citation from the Book of the Wars of the Lord ; 
but how this shows that Moses did not write the Pentateuch does not appear. 

In Josh. x. 12, 18, a passage is cited from the Book of Jasher ; words used 
by Solomon at the dedication of the temple were also taken, we are told, from 
the Book of Jasher. The conclusion.is thence drawn that the Pentateuch 
must have been written subsequent to the dedication of the temple. But the 
argument halts at several points. In the first place the Pentateuch and 
Joshua are distinct works and by different authors, so that the date of the 
latter does not determine that of the former. Then the Book of Jasher was 
a collection of poetic pieces, to which additions might easily be made in suc- 
cessive editions. It would not follow that the first appearance of this book 
was as late as the reign of Solomon, even if the words of this king were 
inserted in one of its later editions. And further it does not appear that these 
words of Solomon were ever in the Book of Jasher at all. The Hebrew text 
(1 Kgs. viii. 12, 13) contains no allusion to it. The Septuagint, which both 
transposes these words (to ver. 53) and alters them, inserts besides a state- 
ment that they are written in the Book of Song. This Wellhausen proposes 
to amend by substituting the Book of Jasher. But the arbitrary nature of 


* As shown by the term ‘‘cities of refuge” and other expressions this is drawn from Num. 
XXxxv. 11, etc., rather than Deut. xix. 2, ete. 
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these departures from the original text is shown both by the general charac- 
ter of the LXX. in this respect, and by the fact that in the parallel passage, 
2 Chron. vi. 1, 2, the LXX. agrees with the Hebrew, and there is no reference 
to any book as containing Solomon’s words. The argument accordingly rests 
upon a conjectural emendation of an unsupported text of a version noted for 
its arbitrary departures from the original, and which, even if it were the 
genuine reading, would not determine the age of the Book of Jasher, or of 
Joshua, and has no bearing whatever on the date of the Pentateuch. And 
yet in the usually confident style of the critics this is adduced without hesita- 
tion or qualification as ‘‘ the evidence of the Hexateuch itself that Moses did 
not write the Pentateuch.”’ 

The only passage in the prophets which the Professor thinks proper to ad- 
duce for examination in relation to this subject is Hos. viii. 12, where instead 
of the correct rendering he adopts that of the English Revisers, ‘‘ Though I 
write for him my law in ten thousand precepts, they are counted as a strange 
thing.’? The past tense of the Hebrew verb in the second clause makes this 
translation impossible. The prophets not speaking of a future disobedience 
contingent on something that does not yet exist, but a contempt already 
shown for God’s written law in its numerous precepts which they actually 
possessed. The reference is not to ‘‘ prophetic instructions’’ which up to 
the time of Hosea had always been delivered orally (Hos. vi. 15, xii. 10), but to 
the Pentateuch, as is plain from the numerous allusions in the Book of Hosea 
to its history and its institutions, and in some cases the citation of its 
language. 

Jer. viii. 8 does not refer to ‘‘a law of Yahweh as coming through false 
prophets,” but to perversions of the law by those who professed to interpret 
it. Modern critics claim that the book of the law found in the temple in the 
reign of Josiah was the Deuteronomic code. But their arguments simply 
show that this was included in the book of the law, not that it formed the 
whole of it. The Book of Joshua has already taught us that Deuteronomy 
was from the beginning only a part of a greater whole. Dr. Briggs is guilty 
of a singular oversight in saying that Ps. xl is an exilic psalm, and yet that 
the roll of the book in verse 8 is one ‘* concerning the king,’”’ and ‘* doubtless 
points to the law contained in Deut. xvii. 14 sq.’’ If the psalmist was a king, 
he lived before the exile, and the statement in the title of the psalm that it 
was by David is justified. Thereference to the sin-offering shows that it was 
not the Deuteronomic but the Levitical law which was present to his 
thoughts. In the ceremonial institutions it was not the bare sacrifice that 
God required, but the obedient surrender of himself, which he delighted to 
make. 

Dr. Briggs cannot find either in Chronicles or the New Testament evidence 
that any inspired writer or that our Lord Himself regarded Moses as the 
author of the Pentateuch, but he does find that they declare him to be the 
giver of the law as distinguished from the narratives that contain the various 
laws. One very significant passage appears to point decidedly in the direction 
of the doctrine of kenosis (p. 28): ** Those who understand the doctrine of 
the humiliation of Christ and the incarnation of Christ, find no more difficulty 
in supposing that Jesus did not-know the author of the Pentateuch than that 
He did not know the day of His own advent.”’ 

After tracing the history of critical opinion and presenting the usual argu- 
ments for a diversity of documents, the volume before us proceeds to consider 
the date of Deuteronomy. The arguments for and against its Mosaic origin 
are presented with seeming candor and apparent judicial fairness, only it is 
difficult to see how the conclusion reached stands related to the preceding dis- 
cussion. The various arguments, by which different critics undertake to show 
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that important features of the Deuteronomic code are post-Mosaic, are passed 
in review, and such as have any seeming force are severally pronounced incon- 
clusive. The incontrovertible proofs that it did not belong to the age of 
Josiah, but was veritably Mosaic, are then stated. And the astonishing con- 
clusion is drawn: ‘‘ This argumentation makes it evident that an ancient 
law-book was discovered, but it does not prove that that code is the same as 
the present rhetorical Deuteronomy. If an ancient law-book of Moses had 
been found, and its legislation was put in a rhetorical form in the time of 
Josiah, this reasoning would be satisfied.”’ And the language of Canon 
Driver in the same strain is quoted with approval: ‘‘ The new element in 
Deuteronomy is not the laws but their parenetic setting.’’ This isnot only a 
very surprising, but a most lame and impotent conclusion. It is very hard to 
understand what thismeans. The arguments of the anti-Mosaic critics either 
prove that the Deuteronomic statutes are non-Mosaic or they prove nothing. 
There is not one in the entire number that points in any way towards a re- 
modeling of the rhetorical form of the laws, unless it be the purely subjective 
contention of Dr. Driver that, ‘‘ The prophetical teaching of Deuteronomy, 
the point of view from which the laws are presented, the principles by which 
conduct is estimated, presuppose a relatively advanced stage of theological re- 
flection.’”? How he ascertained that Moses had not reached this ‘* advanced 
stage,’’ or that he who could plead with God on behalf of the people as in Ex. 
xxxii. 11, etc., Num. xiv.13, etc., could not plead with the people to cleave faith- 
fully unto the Lord as in Deuteronomy, as well as ‘‘ Jeremiah and Ezekiel,” 
he does not inform us. It isa square issue; the arguments of anti-Mosaic 
critics on one side and express Scriptural statements on the other. Dr. Briggs 
deceives himself, if he fancies it is anything but evasion to say that, ‘* An an- 
cient Mosaic code was discovered in Josiah’s time and this code was put in a 
popular rhetorical form as a people’s law-book for practical purposes under 
the authority of the king, prophet and priest.’’ If the laws themselves are 
Mosaic, the contention of the critics is void. Their rhetorical form is not the 
point in question, and has nothing to do with the case. It relieves no diffi- 
culty, and is only productive of fresh embarrassment. The book found was 
taken to the king just as it was found, and read to him, and he carried its 
injunctions into effect. There is not the slightest intimation that Josiah or 
Hilkiah or any prophet changed a word or a letter in that venerable docu- 
ment, or that there was any occasion for so doing. 

Anti-Mosaic critics have vainly puzzled themselves to account for this law- 
book being found so opportunely in the témple, and at once accepted as 
Mosaic, if it were not really such. But that the book discovered there should 
have been the genuine production of Moses, the veritable book of the law as 
written by him, and Josiah had it tinkered into a better rhetorical form, while 
all the while giving it out asthe very book which had just been found, is quite 
as mysterious and unaccountable. If the old law needed to be put in a 
‘* narenetic setting,’? why was not this fact openly acknowledged, and changes 
rendered necessary by the lapse of time introduced in a straightforward 
manner, all obsolete legislation dropped, the whole adapted to existing needs, 
and the ‘‘ parenetic setting ’’ conformed to the age in which it was added, so 
that instead of exhorting Israel how to demean themselves when they should 
pass over Jordan, it would give downright instruction to Judah in the duties 
of the present time and the exigencies immediately before them? Such un- 
called-for admissions, which only serve to complicate the case, create the very 
natural suspicion that changes of rhetorical form are a euphemism for sub- 
stantial changes in the body of the code itself; a suspicion enhanced by the 
hesitating tone in which thearguments of the anti-Mosaic critics are set aside, 
and which is not likely to be quieted by the positions taken in subsequent parts 
of the volume. 
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In comparing the different Pentateuchal codes with one another and with 
the subsequent history and literature, Dr. Briggs recognizes the diversity re- 
sulting from the separate design of each (p. 107), the existence of circum- 
stances which rendered obedience to them impracticable at different periods 
of the history (p. 119), and the low spiritual state of the people which was at 
all times far below the level of their requirements (p. 122). Nevertheless he 
also maintains (p. 106) that ‘‘ several generations are necessary to account ”’ 
for the modifications in these laws; he infers from the absence of specific 
mention of particular laws at a given date, or from the record of their viola- 
tion, that they either did not exist, or were unknown (pp. 114, 126) ; and he ad- 
mits ‘‘ only the antiquity of those laws and institutions which are ascribed 
to the earlier times” (p. 116) by such specific mention. The conclusion at 
which he arrives by the application of these tests and principles is thus stated 
(p. 128): 


‘*Do these codes lie at the basis of the history of Israel as ideals to be realized in the experience 
of the nation, as the gospels lie at the basis of Christian history? This is the theory which was 
proposed in 1883, But a more thorough study shows that this theory does not account for all the 
facts of the case. There are evidences of the presence from time to time in the history and 
literature of certain laws of D (i. e., the Deuteronomic code) before Josiah, and of certain laws of 
P (i. e., the Levitical or priest code) before Ezra, but not of these codes and writings as such. In 
general there is silence as to these codes, and there is unconscious infraction of them. The his- 
tory knows nothing of the code of D before Josiah, and of the code of P before Ezra. No attempt 
was made to enforce the codes of D or P until these dates. There is silence on the one hand, and 
there is infraction on the other. There seems no room for them in the times of Moses or Joshua 
or Samuel or David. The providential historical circumstances did not admit of obedience to 
such elaborate codes before we find them in the history of the times of Josiah and Ezra. A 
priestly code (the Levitical) seems to require its historical origin in a dominant priesthood, A 
prophetic code (the Deuteronomic) seems best to originate in a period when prophets were in the 
preéminence, A theocratic code (the Book of the Covenant) suits best a prosperous kingdom 
and a period when elders and judges were in authority. Is it the most natural supposition that 
the Deuteronomic code remained buried from Moses until Josiah and the priest code from Moses 
until Ezra? Is it not more reasonable to suppose that the Deuteronomic code was a recodification 
of an ancient code discovered in the temple in Josiah’s time, and that the priest code is a recodi- 
fication of older codes and priestly traditional customs and ritual for the purpose of Ezra’s reform ? 
Would God inspire holy men to codify these codes of legislation centuries before they could be 
used? The ideal prophetic character of these codes best explains itself when the law like the 
prophets and the wisdom literature and the psalmody springs out of the historic development of 
the kingdom of redemption.”’ 


It was evident to all the readers of Dr. Briggs’ article in 1883, to which he 
here refers, that he could not long remain in the self-contradictory position 
in which he there placed himself. His arguments were all at war with his 
conclusion. The critical hypothesis, to which he had surrendered himself, 
demanded the late date of many of the Pentateuchal laws, but regard for the 
explicit statements of the sacred record and the direct affirmations of our Lord 
obliged him to declare them Mosaic. Consistency required him to advance or 
to recede. He has chosen the former alternative. He admits the existence 
of ‘* certain laws”? of Deuteronomy before Josiah, and ‘‘ certain laws ” of the 
Levitical ceremonial before Ezra, but that is all. The rest, comprising the 
characteristic and most essential features of both these bodies of law, was 
introduced by ‘‘ recodification ” in the novel and euphemistic sense in which 
this term ishereemployed. How radical and sweeping this ‘‘ recodification,” 
or (pp. 125, 126) ‘* development of the legislation in successive codifications ”’ 
was, may be learned from the following ‘‘ moderate and cautious statement ”’ 
of Dr. Driver, which is quoted with approval (pp. 158, 159) : 


“The principles by which the priesthood was to be guided were laid ,down, it may be sup- 
posed, in outline by Moses. In process of time, however, as national life grew more complex, 
and fresh cases requiring to be dealt with arose, these principles would be found no longer to 
suffice, and their extension would become a necessity. Especially in matters of ceremonial ob- 
servance, which would remain naturally within the control of the priests, regulations such as 
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those enjoined in Ex. xx. 24-26, xxii. 29-31, xxiii. 14-19, would not long continue in the same 
rudimentary state, fresh definitions and distinctions would be introduced, more precise rules 
would be prescribed for the method of sacrifice, the ritual to be observed by the priests, the dues 
which they were authorized to receive from the people, and other similar matters. After the 
priesthood had acquired, through the foundation of Solomon’s temple, a permanent centre, it is 
probable that the process of development and systematization advanced more rapidly than 
before.”’ 


Out of these few and simple regulations of the Book of the Covenant, 
which (p. 100) ‘‘ is the nearest to the fundamental Mosaic legislation,’’ we are 
to suppose, grew at a later time all the multiplied and complex directions of 
the ceremonial law on these subjects, which is nevertheless explicitly declared 
in all its parts to have been directly communicated to Moses at Mount Sinai, 
or in the wilderness, or in the plains of Moab. And this too when it is con- 
fessed that our Lord and the inspired writers of the New Testament affirm, 
and this is the very lowest meaning that can be given to their words, that the 
law was given by Moses. Truly ‘ recodification’’ is a wonderful process. 

The sneering allusion (p. 138) to Prof. Mead and his admirable brochure, 
Romans Dissected, reflects no credit on the person who made it. It is easier 
to sneer at this ingenious and scholarly production than to answer it. The 
practical demonstration which it affords of the readiness with which any 
book can be parceled by critical methods into quasi-documents with as much 
plausibility as the Pentateuch and an equal show of argument from diction, 
style and doctrinal contents, is complete. 

Princeton. WILLIAM HENRY GREEN. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO.THE STUDY OF THE BOOKS OF THE NEW TES- 
TAMENT. By JonHN H. KERR, A.M., Pastor of the Central Presbyte- 
rian Church of Rock Island, 1. With an Introductory Note by Prof. 
Benjamin B. Warfield, D.D., of Princeton Theological Seminary. Chi- 
cago and New York: Fleming H. Revell Company, 1892. 


This book originated in a series of sermons preached during the author’s 
first pastoral charge, some nine years ago. They were afterwards rewritten 
and published in the Presbyterian Journal of Philadelphia. Finally they 
were worked up into a completed form and put into the book that now lies 
before us. Almost necessarily, therefore, this is a popular study of Introduc- 
tion, intended more for pastoral instruction than critical use. Its aim, how- 
ever, is not thereby in any way lowered, but holds itself honestly to reach 
out towards ‘‘a living historical knowledge of Scripture’ (p. vi). It is 
independent and yet conservative, facing the questions which are forced upon 
it and presenting the result, according to our mind, in as clear, concise and 
altagether as readable a form as can well be done in a book of such a kind. 

Mr. Kerr is, to be sure, limited by his kind of book. This is evident from 
the order which he has adopted in the treatment of the individual books, and 
from the way that order is carried out. He gives the order on p. vii of the 
Preface: ‘* Canonicity, Authorship, Destination, Occasion and Object, Con- 
tents, Place and Date of Composition and Peculiarities.’? The carrying of 
it out is seen in the body of the book, where each topic is given a separate 
and almost isolated treatment. That he has been naturally led into this 
order, and this style of handling it, by his close study of Gloag’s book, we can 
easily understand. That even this arrangement and treatment is the best 
thing for the popular end he has in view in his book, and that it is difficult to 
arrive at any arrangement and treatment absolutely satisfactory, we are will- 
ing to admit. But we cannot help expressing our opinion that, after all, 
this is not the right way to study the Scripture documents, if we wish to 
keep ourselves true to the science of Introduction. Introduction is a purely 
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inductive study. Apart from the historic testimony of the early Church to 
canonicity and the collateral testimony from extra-Biblical sources to gen- 
eral authenticity, it is a purely inductive study of the documents themselves. 
Its one point, if authority depends upon apostolicity, is authorship. Are 
these books really the product of the apostolic age and pen? Around this 
all other questions must gather. We take up the books then and ask what 
they claim for themselves at this authorship point, and then study them to 
see how they support theirclaim. Z.g., by whom does this letter to the Colos- 
sians claim to have been written? We find it claims to have been written 
by Paul. Our study becomes then, at once, an induction of the book to find 
whether, with this claim for a working hypothesis, its general characteristics 
of literary make-up, of diction and style and grammar and lexicon, and its 
specific indications of time and place and motive of composition, of readers 
addressed and content of thought and teaching, agree with or contradict its 
claim. When we have thus investigated the books for themselves we are 
ready to enter upon the objections to authorship, which the questioning 
critic may feel called upon to make. And over against his objections we cite, 
in a prefatory way, the historic testimony to genuineness from the early 
Church. We do not hesitate to say we consider this method an immense 
gain over the purely formal method pursued by Gloag and the non-method 
pursued by Salmon. It is the truest way toa fair treatment of the book. 
It is inductive. It puts the book before us as its own best witness. It gives 
the points of time and place and motive and reader-circle their real testifying 
import, and it reminds the critic that the first thing to be considered in 
judging of these Scripture writings is not the objections against them, but 
the agreement which they show themselves with the claims which they them- 
selves make. If the books are self-consistent then that is a fact they have a 
right to claim shall be taken into account before objections are made. In 
cases of books which make no claim of author or local destination—e. g., 
Hebrews—this is the only method possible, to arrive at conclusions as to who 
the author and his readers were. It should be the best method in confirma- 
tion, when author and readers are distinctly claimed. 

Mr. Kerr’s book is furnished with a very stimulating introductory note by 
Prof. Warfield, after which it opens out upon its work. Itis upon the whole 
well arranged for the popular use of itself which it hasin view. There are 
placed first a few pages of general remarks upon the formation of the canon, 
which serve to give the reader a good idea of the collection of books he is to 
handle. This constitutes Chapter i. Chapter ii then follows with a general 
introduction to the four Gospels, treating of, (1) Their number and order; 
(2) Their characteristics; (3) Their origin. On this last point, which the 
author acknowledges to be the most difficult problem confronting the Gospel 
critic, he takes the ground that *‘ the oral preaching of the early days was 
the real basis of the Gospels ’’ (p. 14), the words of Christ and the facts of 
His life having become stereotyped in the disciples’ minds, and so forming a 
basis sufliciently crystallized to account for the resemblances among the Gos- 
pels, the differences being due to the varied. ways in which the evangelists 
approached the record. Along with this oral basis, however, there were 
‘* written records fragmentary in their character”’ (p. 13), of which use was 
freely made. This, of course, excludes all such theories as an Ur-Markus or 
a Matthdus-Logia. It isdoubtful, however, to us, whether the resemblances 
among the Synoptics can be sufficiently accounted for along oral lines. And 
the problem of John’s sources is being urged upon us anew by Wendt’s re- 
markabie book. 

Chapter iii is devoted to a special treatment of the four evangelists, very 
largely after the method laid down in the Preface. Matthew’s original lan- 
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guage is considered and wisely decided to have been Greek (p. 20). The 
sources of Luke’s Gospel are studied and are held to exclude the other Synop- 
tics, at least Matthew (our second Gospel being placed some ten years later in 
its composition). Luke’s writing of his Gospel is placed properly during 
Paul’s two years’ imprisonment at Cesarea, but Mr. Kerr does not with suf- 
ficient clearness bring out the fact that while Paul’s spirit visibly dominates 
the writing, it must have been largely Luke’s intercourse with the apostles 
and the disciples of the Jerusalem Church near at hand that gave him the 
sources for his story (pp. 47, 48). 

Chapter iv contains a very clear discussion of the Book of Acts. Its 
authorship is given to Luke. Its date and place of composition is put down 
at Rome after Paul had passed at least two years of his imprisonment there. 
Its sources are admitted to be not only Luke’s own eye-witness testimony 
and that of others, but also written documents which very probably included 
‘some of the speeches recorded, especially those of Peter’? (p. 81). But 
here also Mr. Kerr fails to allow the significance of the two years in Ceesarea 
for the narrative of the book. It has been a great trouble with critics as to 
how the record of the early years of the mother Church could have come to 
Luke’s knowledge. But if this Caesarean intercourse with its members be 
kept in mind we feel there can be no insurmountable difficulty in accounting 
for this first half of the narrative, even without recourse to a written docu- 
ment. Though the book was written after Luke’s departure from Cesarea, 
the facts may have been obtained and noted while he was yet there. Such 
items as Lysias’ letter, as well as an account of the various appearings of 
Paul before the Procuratorian Court, are most likely to have been secured on 
the spot. In giving the purpose of Luke in the writing of the book, he holds 
to Schaff’s opinion that the book ‘‘ represents the origin and progress of 
Christianity from the capital of Judaism to the capital of heathenism: it,is 
the history of the planting of the Church among the Jews by Peter, and 
among the gentiles by Paul’’ (pp. 84, 85); which, right as it is, we yet feel 
hardly touches the heart of the matter. 

Chapters v and vi are then given to a full and able consideration of the 
Pauline Epistles. Chapter vii to the Epistle to the Hebrews. Chapter viii 
to the Catholic Epistles and Chapter ix to the Apocalypse. 

It would be manifestly beyond the limits of this notice to follow the author 
thoroughly over this ground. He has covered it in a manner that, for the 
purpose of his book, could not be much improved. There are one or two 
points however to which we feel constrained to call attention. The first is 
the dating of Galatians. With Dr. Warfield he holds it to have been written 
before the Corinthian Epistles, and presents the usual strong arguments for 
that position (pp. 121-123). It seems to us, however, that apart from the inter- 
pretation of oStws tayéws (Gal. i. 6), which is open to lexical debate, there 
is a fault in not noticing, on the one side, the fact that, while Paul uses in 
Galatians the historical argument for his apostleship, in Corinthians he uses 
what might rather be called the self-conscious argument. And, though 
Steck may not be right that history is always written before theology, yet 
the concrete approach to a subject is likely to be before the abstract. Atthe 
same time it seems to us there is a mistake in not noticing, on the other side, 
the fact that, while there may seem to be allusions in the Corinthian Epistles 
which presuppose the writing of Galatians, there is an almost insur- 
mountable difficulty in understanding how, if the Corinthians intervened 
between Galatians and Romans, the spirit and method of the apostle’s deal- 
ing with the Judaizing theory has somersaulted over them, appearing prom- 
inently in Galatians and in Romans, but not in them—and that, too, though 
the same theory was more actually present in Corinth than in Rome. 
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In maintaining an unrecorded visit of the apostle to Corinth (pp. 142, 143), 
the author takes a position that we fear he will find hard to hold. For how- 
ever the passages in 2 Cor. may seem at first flush to indicate that the visit 
about to be made was the third, they do not do so upon a thorough study of 
them, while, if this visit was made,at all, it must have been made before the 
first epistle was written. But of such a visit this epistle gives not the slight- 
est indication, which is all the more remarkable, when we remember how 
closely this extra visit (if made) must have had to do with the very matters 
touched on by this first epistle. On the contrary, the apostle’s information 
in this epistle about the Corinthian state of affairs, seems to have come en- 
tirely from others’ information and not from his own personal acquaintance 
with them—as must have been the case had he recently visited the place. 

As to the Ephesian Epistle, it is properly held by the author to have been 
intended for other Churches besides the one to which it is evidently addressed 
(pp. 181, 182); but the real textual difficulties in regard to the right of 
’ev Egéow to be in the text are not touched upon. The complications of 
this problem make it one not so lightly and easily to be decided as one might 
think. And while, on the encyclical theory, we may not find it hard to under- 
stand how a copy of this letter found its way to Laodicea—even without 
’ev ’Egéow in the text, so as to justify Marcion in substituting //P02 
AAOAIKEA®S for the Ephesian title—yet to identify this letter with the one 
referred to in Col. iv. 16 is quite another thing and one which we betlove will 
prove very difficult of doing when critically attempted. 

In the authorship of Hebrews, Mr. Kerr follows Gloag in holding it as 
best referred to the pen of Paul, though we suspect his convictions on this 
subject are not such as might be called strong. In fact we do not well see 
how they can be, for Biblico-theological reasons, if for no other. 

There is no notice taken in our book of the growing school of New Testa- 
ment documentary criticism. We would, perhaps, not expect that there should 
be in such a book as this. But should there be written another edition of 
the book within the next five years, popular though its use might still be in- 
tended to be, this new phase of New Testament attack will hardly be able to 
be ignored. 

On the whole, the book of Mr. Kerr’s is heartily to be commended. It is 
able; what is more, it is useful. Its tables and analyses of book contents 
will make it a help in many a church Bible class and in many a pastor’s study. 
We would have liked it better, we confess, if the author had given us more 
of his own views, as he is undoubtedly able to do, and not quoted so much 
and in such a bodily way from his authorities. But this individuality is, 
perhaps, something we are to look for in the future; for we cannot but hope 
that what he has given us is an earnest of even better things to come. 

Hartford. M. W. JACOBUS. 


The City and the Land. A Course of Seven Lectures on the Work of the 
Palestine Exploration Society. 8vo, pp. 238. (London and New York: 
Macmillan & Co.) The brief Preface explains that the purpose of these 
lectures was “to bring the aims and chief results of the labors of the 
society before the public in an attractive, popular way.’’ The names of the 
lecturers—Conder, Wilson, Tristram, Besant, Wright, Petrie and Dalton— 
are a guarantee of the accuracy and value of what is given. One who wishes 
to keep pace with the work in the Holy Land cannot afford to miss this 
careful and deeply interesting review of it. The book ranks with St. 
Clair’s Buried Cities and Bible Countries, and Conder’s Palestine in its 
selected, condensed and valuable information. The Palestine Exploration 
Society greatly furthers its interests in publishing from time to time such 
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works as this.—— The Fifth Gospel, the Land where Jesus Lived. By J. M. 
P. Otts, LL.D. 8vo, pp. 367. (New York and Chicago: Fleming H. 
Revell Co.) This book is declared to be ‘‘a number of broken sketches of 
certain prominent events in Christ’s life, and disconnected descriptions of 
certain localities in the land which throw a special light upon the passages 
brought under review and into discussion.’ The writer, as far as appears, 
has gone over the ordinary itinerary of the traveler in Palestine and happily 
combines description, interpretation and reflection. The interest is well 
sustained and the style good, and here and there the writer makes suggestive 
points; but the ground has been so fully covered by more exhaustive works 
of the same general character, that the book can have but passing interest to 
students of the relation of the Gospels to the land.— The Miracles of 
Our Lord—Expository and Homiletic. By John Laidlaw, D.D. 8vo, 
pp. 384. (New York and Toronto: Funk & Wagnalls Company.) While 
we have no lack of literature on the miracles from the philosophical and 
apologetic side, the books that deal with them from the expository and 
homiletic point of view are few. Hence the interest which this careful book 
of Dr. Laidlaw awakens. He divides the subject in this way: ‘‘ Nature 
Miracles,”’ ‘‘ Healing Miracles,’ ‘‘The Three Raisings from the Dead,”’ 
‘*The Post-resurrection Miracle.” His method is to present vividly the 
scene of the miracle, to explain, when necessary, all attendant expressions 
and movements as, e.g., in the miracle at Cana the words of Christ to His 
mother, and to indicate not only the leading symbolic teaching of the mira- 
cle but also some of the homiletic applications which may be made of facts or 
incidents. He avoids detailed exposition on one side and too wide applica- 
tion on the other, and so gives us a clear, scholarly, helpful setting forth of 
this significant part of the Gospels. ——-A New Harmony of the Four Gospels 
in English According to the Common Version. By George W. Clark, D.D. 
8vo, pp. 302. (Philadelphia: American Baptist Publication Society.) 
Twenty-two years ago the first issue of this harmony appeared and from 
wide use it is well known. In view of the enlarged and fruitful study, 
meanwhile, of the life of Christ, the author has felt the need of a revised 
edition. Hence this new issue which is certainly valuable in more ways 
than one. It is handy in form, clear in arrangement, compact and up to date 
in its comment, and well furnished with means of reference. The author 
follows the quadripaschal theory and has made but few changes in the order 
of events. The raising of Jairus’ daughter is placed after the healing of the 
demoniacs of Gerasa. We can see no sufficient reason why that great result 
of modern scholarship—the Revised Version—should not have been used ; and 
we fail to discover the questions for teachers and Bible classes said to be at 
the end of the volume.——The Resultant Greek Testament. By Richard 
Francis Weymouth, D.Lit. 8vo, pp. 644. (New York and Toronto: Funk 
& Wagnalls Co.) In this unique work, representing a vast amount of labor 
and painstaking, Dr. Weymouth gives us a Greek text which ‘‘ represents as 
far as possible the consensus of the principal editors of the New Testament.”’ 
The readings of ten such editors as well as of the Bale edition (1880) and of 
the Revised Version have been carefully examined and the resultant reading 
gained not merely by counting names but by weighing reasons as well. On 
the upper inner corner of each page the authorities are given for the readings 
on that page, while in footnotes are found those which have less numerous 
or less weighty suffrages. The value of the work is at once apparent. No 
such extended comparison of texts has before been made with the same pur- 
pose in view. For all questions regarding the text the book is indispensable 
as a mere labor-saving machine. Competent judges may differ about results 
as given by the author; they have all the needful evidence for making their 
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own judgments. The book, asa specimen of printer’s work, is remarkably 
fine. It ought to have a place in the library of every student of the Greek 
New Testament.—New Commentary on Acts of Apostles. By J. W. 
McGarvey, A.M. Vol. i. 8vo, pp. 262. (Cincinnati: The Standard Pub- 
lishing Company.) This second edition of a commentary first issued in 
1863 is, to take the author’s own words, “ new in almost everything except 
form.’”? The Introduction is brought up to date in its discussion of theories 
and facts regarding ‘‘ The Acts.’ The commentary itself is put into such 
form as to be read continuously, and is compact, clear, devout. It shows the 
insight of long, sympathetic study. It is just such a work as would be help- 
ful to Sunday-school teachers and to all earnest students of the English 
Bible. This volume brings one to the end. of chap. xii.—— Dissertations on 
the Apostolic Age. By the late J. B. Lightfoot, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D. 8vo, 
pp. 485. (London and New York: Macmillan & Co.) It isa matter for 
congratulation that these ‘* Dissertations ’’ so well known to all students of 
Bishop Lightfoot’s commentaries have been given this separate form. They 
need no word of commendation. May they find the wider circle of readers 
which this new form adapts them to.— Scriptures Hebrew and Christian, 
Arranged and Edited as an Introduction to the Study of the Bible. By 
Edward T. Bartlett, D.D., and John P. Peters, Ph.D. Vol. iii: ‘* Christian 
Scriptures.”? 8vo, pp. 601. (New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 
Unless one has attempted the task worked out by this book, he can in no 
degree appreciate the labor and thought involved. The mere arrangement 
of the epistles in historical order brings one face to face with perplexing 
questions, and what an advantage to be able to familiarize one’s self with an 
order which is the result of some principle of development. How much is 
gained from a proper study of the books themselves? But the whole of the 
value of this work’'is not in its arrangement, but partly in its brief and lumi- 
nous explanations and adapted translations, making the total result a verita- 
ble ‘* introduction,”? showing in every part thoughtful work and preparing 
the way for intelligent appreciation of the relation of the several parts of the 
Testament to each other. For reasons consonant with the aim of the work, 
Jude, 2 Peter and chaps. iv-xx of the Apocalypse are omitted. The work will 
prove helpful to many who are not “* young readers.’ —— Biblical Hermeneu- 
tics. A Treatise on the Interpretation of the Old and New Testaments. By 
Milton S. Terry, S.T.D. New Edition, thoroughly Revised. 8vo, pp. 511. 
(New York: Hunt & Eaton; Cincinnati: Cranston & Stowe.) In prepar- 
ing this edition the author has heeded the criticisms which declared that the 
first edition was weighted with much that did not strictly pertain to the 
subject. Whole chapters, as e.g., those on the Languages of the Bible, on 
Inspiration, and on Textual Criticism, are taken out and the work is thereby 
much improved as a treatise upon a special theme. Nor has improvement 
been confined to mere omission, but it is also evident in the rearrangement 
and setting forth of material. Weare not surprised that a new edition of 
the work is demanded, for in clearness of statement, wealth of illustration 
and general soundness of teaching the work is superior. There is nothing 
better.——Das Neue Testament. Uebersetzt von Karl Weizsiicker, D.Th. 
Fiinfte neu bearbeitete Auflage. This work originated in the desire to make 
the New Testament more intelligible.to German readers by a translation 
which should be more in accord with present forms of language and expres- 
sion than is Luther’s translation, and which should also embody the results of 
scholarship regarding the language and text of the New Testament and 
regarding the history of New Testament times. The appreciation of the 
way in which this desire has been realized is seen in the call for a fifth edi- 
tion. Each time the author has sought to better his work and this present 
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issue contains a considerable number of changes. One noticeable feature is 
the endeavor to give in German the peculiar usage of words im any given 
book. The translation as a whole is smooth, yet vigorous, accurate and at 
the same time finished. The press work is especially worthy of commenda- 
tion.— The Canon of the New Testament: How and When Formed. By B. 
B. Warfield, D.D., LL.D. 8vo, pp. 12. (Philadelphia: The American 
Sunday School Union.) This toothsome bit makes one wish for more. The 
leading positions of the brochure are these: 1. The Church did not require to 
form for itself the “idea ’’ of a canon ; it inherited the idea from the Jewish 
Church. 2. Writings making the claims found in the writings of the New 
Testament must have been placed at once on equality with the books of the 
Old Testament. We wish just here the apparently equal estimation of some 
of the non-canonical books in the early Church had been more fully explained. 
8. The principle of canonicity was not apostolic authorship but imposition 
by the apostles as ‘“‘ law.” 4. We must not mistake the historical evidences 
of the slow circulation and authentication of the books of the New Testa- 
ment over the widely extended Church, for evidence of slowness of canoniza- 
tion of books by the authority or the taste of the Church itself. The whole 
pamphlet is discriminating, suggestive and timely. ——The Leading Ideas of 
the Gospels. By William Alexander, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop of Derry and 
Raphoe. 8vo, pp. 332. New Edition, Revised and greatly Enlarged. (London 
and New York: Macmillan.) One who knew the first edition says of this 
‘that it isso much greater and altogether worthier of its subject that the 
memory of the first edition had best be blotted out.’’ Certainly this work 
reveals that kind of insight which comes from long, careful, penetrating study. 
Its graceful style and clear analyses present ‘‘ the ideas”? with great clearness 
and interest. Especially is this the case in the treatment of Luke’s Gospel. 
Inarather long Appendix, the author, following Delitzsch, for the most part, 
defends the theory that the present form of the Epistle to the Hebrews is ascrib- 
able to Luke.—The Life of St. John. By Paton J. Gloag, D.D. Bible Class 
Primer Series. ‘pp. 98. (Edinburgh: T. T. Clark; New York : Imported by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons.) Into compact, handy form are brought together here, 
in biographical order, all the facts of the Gospels and the accounts of tradition 
regarding the beloved apostle. To these is added an outline of his writings, 
the whole making a brief, compendious life of the great disciple. A set of 
questions appended to each chapter makes the book serviceable for teachers. 
It is another instance of multum in parvo, of which in these days of primers 
and handbooks we have so many illustrations. —Kritisch-exegetischer Kom- 
mentar iiber das Neue Testament von H. A. W. Meyer. Die Evangelien des 
Markus und Lukas. Achte Auflage neu bearbeitet von Dr. Bernhard Weiss 
und Lic. Johannes Weiss. (Géttingen: Vanderhoeck und Ruprecht; New 
York: Westermann & Co.) The part of this volume which is given to Mark 
is by Dr. Bernhard Weiss and follows the same line of treatment as is found 
in his Gospel of Matthew, seventh edition. The commentary on Luke 
awakens interest from the fact that it comes from the pen of his son, Johan- 
nes Weiss, and is in several particulars independent in its judgments. He 
does not accept the usual theory of the origin of the Gospel, nor does he 
always follow the same authorities in determining his text. The general 
qualities of the commentary are too well known to need further word.— 
An Outline Handbook of the Life of Christ. By William Arnold Stevens, 
D.D., and Ernest DeWitt Burton. The Blakeslee Bible Study Series. 8vo, 
pp. 45. (Boston: The Bible Study Publishing Co.) This little book is the 
result of much careful work and is meant to stimulate others to the same 
kind of work. It presents an analytical outline of the life of Christ and a 
table of ‘‘ the repeated sayings of Christ,” with careful explanations of the 
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method of construction and the principles of arrangement. Following these 
are suggestions as to how to study the life of Christ in the Gospels. Then 
tables of dates are given and a list of the best books of reference in connec- 
tion with the study. As a clear, intelligent, suggestive help for the study 
of the life of Christ it is invaluable. It ought to have wide recognition and 
use. 

Auburn. JAMES S. Ri@@s. 
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MEMOIRES PUBLIES PAR LES MEMBRES DE LA MISSION ARCHEOLOGIQUE 
FRANQGAISE AU CAIRE, sous 14 direction de M. U. BouRIANT. Tome 
ix,1. U. BOURIANT: FRAGMENTS DU TEXT GREC DU LIVRE D’ENOCH 
ET DE QUELQUES ECRITS ATTRIBUES A SAINT PIERRE. Paris, Leroux, 
1893. Pp. 96. 


HARNACK, ADOLF: BRUCHSTUCKE DES EVANGELIUMS UND DER APOKA- 
LYPSE DES PETRUS. Sitzungsberichte der konig]. preussischen Akade- 
mie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin, 1892: 44, November 3, pp. 895-903; 
45,46, November 10, pp. 949-965. 


The same, enlarged edition, in: Gebhardt und Harnack, Texte wu. Unter- 
suchungen, ix, 2 (December 15, 1892). 


ROBINSON, J. ARMITAGE, B.D., and JAMES, MONTAGUE RHODEs, M.A.: 
THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO PETER, and the REVELATION OF PETER. 
Two Lectures on the Newly Recovered Fragments, together with the 
Greek Texts. London: Cambridge University Press, 1892. Pp. 96. 


HARRIS, J. RENDEL: THE NEWLY RECOVERED GOSPEL OF ST. PETER. 
New York: James Pott & Co., 1893. Pp. 67. 


In the winter of 1886-1887, a MS. volume containing the Greek text of 
large fragments of the Book of Enoch, the Gospel of Peter and the Revela- 
tion of Peter was discovered by members of the French Archeological 
Mission at Cairo, ina tomb at Akhmim (Panopolis) in Upper Egypt. The 
MS. dates from the eighth century or later, and contains 33 leaves (66 pp.), of 
which Enoch occupies 23, the Gospel of Peter 44, and the Revelation of Peter 
34, the two latter being the one about the same length as the Second Epistle 
of Peter, and the other a trifle shorter. For some reason these fragments re- 
mained unpublished for six years, but within a few months they have been 
given to us by M. Bouriant. Once before the world, they were recognized as 
well-known and long-lost works, and literature on the subject began to mul- 
tiply until now, three months after the appearance of Harnack’s first notice, 
the limits of this article would hardly contain a mere bibliographical enumer- 
ation of the books and articles which have appeared on the subject. 

The Book of Enoch early found a suitable expositor in Dillmann, known as 
the editor and translator of the Ethiopic version (Berlin Academy, Decem- 
ber 8 and 15), and has had a good share of consideration; but naturally the 
Petrine fragments have received more attention both as being new in sub- 
stance and as being more nearly related to vital questions. In the discussion 
of these it was inevitable that the names of Harnack, J. Armitage Robinson 
and Rendel Harris should be in the van, the last of these, alas! no longer 
representing America, or America would not have lagged behind as she has 
in the expression of scholarly interest in the new find. 
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The Revelation of Peter was known certainly as early as Clement of 
Alexandria (A.D. 200) who quotes it, and almost as surely considerably 
earlier. It can ‘‘ hardly be later than the middle of the second century,” ac- 
cording to Harnack (p. 953, note). The fragments of it now discovered form 
about one-half of the work as it existed in the second century. They begin 
in the midst of a discourse of our Lord; this is followed by a Paradiso (2-5) 
and this again by an Inferno, both being cast in the form of a vision shown 
by our Lord to His disciples. 

The former is written with some literary feeling, and the righteous brethren 
“‘that had departed from this world’? who appeared to the disciples, are 
bright, glorious and beautiful, ‘“‘ whiter than snow and redder than any rose,” 
while heaven itself is shining with light and carpeted with unfading flowers 
and fair flowering sweet-perfumed plants. The vision of hell is more crude. 
It is highly interesting from the fact that Dante probably derived some of 
his imagery from it, via the ‘“‘ Revelation of [Paul,’”’ but the work itself lacks 
the touch of Dante. The flames and bubbling mire, gore, reptiles, worms, 
filth, evil spirits, red-hot irons and pebbles, and boiling pitch are handled 
without much imagination. It isinteresting, too, from the probability that a 
number of traits in our modern conceptions of heaven or hell have their 
actual genesis from this work, and its most notable feature to the scholar is 
the fact of certain marked resemblances to the Second Epistle of Peter. 

But interesting as the Revelation is, and ‘‘ of the highest importance to 
students, both of theology and of literature ’’ (James), the Gospel is more in- 
teresting and more important. When Serapion was Bishop of Antioch (190- 
203), a Gospel of Peter had become so well established as to be read in the 
church at Rhossos. More than a generation had then passed since the book 
was written, for Serapion says that he borrowed it for examination from 
the ‘* successors’ of those who started it. His examination showed that it 
was in the main orthodox but contained docetic ideas. 

The newly found fragment has been identified with this Gospel of Peter, 
and, moreover, it is becoming more and more clear with each new contribu- 
tion to the literature of the subject, that the work is identical with one used 
by Justin Martyr, which carries its date back certainly into the first half of 
the century. 

The character of this Gospel is quite different from that of the usual 
Apocryphal Gospels, keeping as it does fairly close to the canonical details 
with rather few extravagances or variations, beyond the anti-Jewish and 
docetic changes. The fragment begins after the washing of Pilate’s hands, 
and takes the narrative through the resurrection ; but breaks off without tell- 
ing whether our Lord appeared again to His disciples. From what we have, 
it appears that the work was anti-Jewish and docetic in tendency. Its 
docetism is seen in deviations from the canonical account: ‘‘ He held his peace 
as having no pain.”’? ‘“ My power, my power, thou hast forsaken me.”? ‘ And 
when He had said it, He was taken up.” All of which imply ‘‘ that the divine 
Christ came down on the human Christ at the Baptism in the form of a dove 
and departed from the human Christ upon the cross”? (Robinson). The work 
seems to have been woven from the four canonical Gospels with, perhaps, 
some other sources. It should be said, however, that all are not yet clear on 
this point. While Harnack at first finds this to be the case and reprints the 
opinion, he later qualifies his opinion decidedly and hardly feels sure of more 
than Mark as a direct source, while he accounts for peculiarities by supposing 
common sources for canonical Gospels and Peter, or allows Matthew and the 
others as secondary sources. According to Schiirer (Theol. Lit. Zeitung, 
January 27), Lods regards Matthew and Mark as certain, Luke as probable 
and John as improbable. The hypothesis of indirect use of common sources 
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must receive scholarly consideration, but it is already highly probable that 
investigation will establish the simpler and sufficient hypothesis that the four 
Gospels were the sources. In either event the find is important, for, on the 
one hand we have a work which dating before 150 A.D. witnesses to the cur- 
rency of all four Gospels, or, on the other hand, we have a Gospel narrative of 
this early date based on the same sources as the canonical narrative. 

In the above cited works the various questions are considered at length. 
The work of Harnack contains the text of both fragments, a translation, in- 
troductory matter and a detailed commentary. He gives also various text 
emendations, including those suggested by Diels, von Gebhardt and many 
others, the list of literature and individuals to whom he gives credit in his 
second edition being surprisingly long. It is the book for a student. 

The little volume of Robinson and James is less technical than that of Har- 
nack, the bulk of it having been given in the form of quasi-popular lectures, 
but its discussions are thoroughly scholarly and it contains the text and 
scholastic notes as well as translations and discussions. Mr. Robinson, of 
Christ College, Cambridge (within a few weeks become Prof. Robinson), is 
known as the editor of the Cambridge Texts and Studies, and is the most 
prominent figure among the younger patristic scholars in England at the 
present time. The few pages of his portion are full of condensed scholarship 
and sense of the practical bearings of the subject for general interest. Mr. 
James, Fellow of Kings College, Cambridge, found a subject which ‘* be- 
longed to”? him as Enoch to Dillmann, in that he had already published 
(in Texts, etc., ii, 2) on what was then known of the book. In this he has 
shown himself not only master of the subject, but master of a remarkably 
interesting literary style. The book is an ideal one for the average student 
of divinity, whether in the seminary or in the pastorate. 

Like Harnack and Robinson too well known to be introduced, Mr. Harris 
can be recognized in the new (if renewed) and to Americans most unwelcome 
role of ‘‘ Fellow of Clare College,’? Cambridge, and, I believe, lecturer on 
paleography in the University, a notable loss to us, and a notable gain to 
Cambridge. Himself the discoverer of one of the most interesting of recent 
finds, his book on this new discovery shows that he has a notable sense of 
what the real end of such discoveries is, in printing an account of it suited 
for the general reader. That he has succeeded in his purpose is shown by the 
ready use which newspaper men have found for it. It is a book well suited 
to the intelligent layman. 

The first of the books at the head of this notice has not been seen, and there 
are two other works not at hand for review which rank with the above as 
deserving special notice at this time, an edition by Swete, and an edition 
with Latin translation, etc., by Adolphe Lods (Paris, 1892). Mention should 
also be made of Crook’s English translation (Review of Churches, December 
15). All these appeared before January 1. 

Princeton. ERNEST C. RICHARDSON. 


A FORMULARY OF THE PAPAL PENITENTIARY IN THE THIRTEENTH 
CENTURY. Edited by HENRY CHARLES LEA, LL.D. Philadelphia: 
Lea Bros. & Co., 1892. 8vo, pp. xxxviii, 183. 


The important and interesting manuscript, by giving which to the world in 
this volume Mr. Lea has added another to the services he has rendered to the 
history of papal discipline and justice in the Middle Ages, was purchased in 
Italy in 1889, and consists of fifty unnumbered pages on fine vellum, occur- 
ring at the end of a volume entitled, Forme curie romane super beneficiis et 
questionibus. Its own inscription runs: ‘‘ Incipiunt forme romane curie 
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composite a magistro Tomasio bone memorie presbytero cardinali, super casi- 
bus penitentie.’’ It consists of 179 rubrics under which 358 cases are re- 
ported, the earliest of which would seem to belong between 1220 and 1225, 
and the latest about 1255, or somewhat later; and Mr. Lea conjectures that 
the Master Thomas who compiled it may possibly be identified with Jacobus 
Thomasius Getanus, a nephew of Boniface VIII, who was cardinal priest 
of St. Clement from 1295 to 1300. 

The light thrown by such a document as this on “‘ the inner life of ecclesi- 
astics and laymen in the thirteenth century, and into the curious standards 
of morals erected by the Church ;” as well as upon the mode by which “ the 
newly established papal autocracy was used for its own consolidation and 
perpetuation,” and ‘‘ the manner in which the discipline of the Church was 
moulded during its formative period ;’’ and upon the influence of the Church 
upon the social life of pre-Reformation Europe and upon the advance of 
civilization, may easily be imagined. Mr. Lea, in a most illuminating Intro- 
duction, and by such explanatory footnotes as seemed necessary, together 
with a very full and valuable Index, has done all that was possible to put this 
light in the hands of the student. 

The document could not fail to throw some light also on the original form 
of the Penitentiary. At present it ‘‘ consists of a cardinal known as the 
Major Penitentiarius, with a varying number of officials under him to per- 
form the duties of his office, and who are theoretically merely his assistants 
to relieve him from details.’’ The tradition of the curia represents this as 
the original organization and indeed it is as old as the fifteenth century. But 
its methods and processes contain survivals of an earlier form; and the 
present Formulary not obscurely witnesses to a different constitution. when 
the Penitentiary consisted of “‘ a body of canonists and theologians acting as 
a unit under powers delegated directly by the Pope ’’—the official action of 
the whole commission being requisite. The probabilities seem also to point 
to this Formulary ‘‘ containing the earliest records of the body, not long after 
its institution ;’ and “‘ the conclusion would seem reasonable that it was cre- 
ated in response to a necessity springing from the Lateran canon of 1215-16, 
which rendered annual confession to the parish priest an imperative duty, 
and in pursuance of the command of this council to appoint functionaries of 
this kind in all episcopal seats.”’? It thus takes its place in the development 
of the papal system of confession, and Mr. Lea instructs us, therefore, to 
look for its ultimate origin ‘“‘in the custom which sprang up, probably in 
the third century, of bishops appointing in their churches some competent 
priest whose function was to listen to repentant sinners and guide them back 
to virtue.’’ It was a novelty when, about 470, Pope Simplicius appointed a 
week at each of three churches in Rome in which priests should remain to 
receive penitents and administer baptism. From this beginning the local 
penitentials grew up, and general confessors of dioceses; but no trace of 
such a body is found at Rome earlier than the thirteenth century, although 
earlier than the eleventh century we find popes giving to individuals papal 
authority to shrive sinners. 

The part played by papal interference in discipline, on the one hand, in 
consolidating the papal power (pp. vii, xxvi), and on the other in breaking 
down discipline and corrupting morals everywhere within the reach of its 
arm (pp. xii, xv), readers of Mr. Lea’s Introduction will be prepared to 
estimate. The venality of the exercise of the prerogative claimed at Rome 
was notorious (p. ix), and the effect of the interference was to tie the hands 
of the local ecclesiastical authorities and to confound all natural codes of 
morality. Mr. Lea illustrates the curious code of artificial morality which 
was created by the methods of the Penitentiary, by such cases as indicate 
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that marriage in a priest was accounted worse than concubinage, and that 
the infringement of the inviolability of ecclesiastical persons by beating his 
nun paramour was accounted to a monk a worse offense than his impurity . 
with her. Readers of the cases reported in this Formulary will find them- 
selves constantly instructed as to such matters as these ; and will await with 
deepened interest Mr. Lea’s promised history of auricular confession and indul- 
gences in the Latin Church, of which this publication is a forerunner. 
Princeton. B. B. WARFIELD. 


PRESBYTERIANS. A Popular Narrative of Their Origin, Progress, Doc- 
trines and Achievements. By Rev. GrorGe P. Hays, D.D., LL.D. 
Introductions by Rev. John Hall, D.D., LL.D., and Rev. William E. 
Moore, D.D., LL.D. New York: J. A. Hill & Co., 1892. 


A valuable service has been rendered to the Presbyterian Church in the 
preparation of this work. While not an elaborate history, it presents the 
essential facts connected with the rise and progress of Presbyterianism with 
sufficient detail to satisfy the ordinary reader, and in a popular and attractive 
form. In the opening chapters the author has briefly indicated the Biblical 
ground of the Presbyterian system, and has sketched the movements which 
led to the establishment of this, during the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, in Switzerland, Scotland and elsewhere in Europe. A rapid outline 
is all that could be expected in this portion of the work, and nothing more 
has been attempted. The facts have been judiciously selected, and, with the 
exception of a few inaccuracies due to rapid composition, are clearly and 
correctly stated. 

The sixteen chapters which follow present a connected history of the 
Presbyterian Church in America, from its planting in the seventeenth cen- 
tury down to the present date, not omitting the current issues of Confessional 
revision and the higher criticism in our own theological seminaries. The 
general subject is one of great interest not merely to Presbyterians, but to 
all who are in sympathy with the religious side of our national progress. It 
might easily have been presented at greater length and with a more formid- 
able array of names and dates. Such elaboration, however, would have un- 
fitted the work for the special purpose it was intended to serve. A manual 
for popular use, of moderate size and adapted to continuous reading, is evi- 
dently what Dr. Hays has aimed to furnish, rather than a scholarly and 
heavy book of reference. He has shown good judgment in carefully exclu- 
ding from it such details as were not essential to his main purpose. He has 
been successful, too, in a higher degree than ordinary, in giving movement 
and vivacity to his narrative. His style contributes materially to this, which 
is popular rather than scholastic ; sententious, idiomatic in its constructions ; 
occasionally indulging colloquialisms which have not yet become established 
in our literature. The reader may be reminded in some of his paragraphs of 
the quaintness of Thomas Fuller. Not the least valuable portion of the book 
is that which describes the missionary, educational and philanthropic enter- 
prises of the Church. The thirteenth, fourteenth and fifteenth chapters will 
be read with special interest by those who wish to know what Presbyterians 
have been doing for the country and the world ; and it is not easy to see how 
any one connected with the denomination can fail to have his attachment and 
loyalty to his Church strengthened by the facts and figures here presented. 

It is needless to say that in these chapters, and throughout, Dr. Hays 
writes as a thorough-going Presbyterian. In his coloring he has not confined 
himself to neutral tints. He makes no attempt to disguise his admiration 
for the Church of his choice, her doctrine, her government, her progress, her 
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influence and her prospects. Yet he does not allow himself to forget that he 

has undertaken the task of the historian, not that of the eulogist ; and that 

in the main the facts, when properly ascertained and clearly stated, must be 
left to speak for themselves. 

In the concluding chapters of the volume interesting sketches are given of 
the other Presbyterian bodies in our country, the Reformed, the United, the 
Cumberland and the Southern Presbyterian Churches, together with some 
account of the different denominations represented in the Presbyterian Alli- 
ance. Writers of recognized ability in these Churches have been selected for 
this work. The sketch of the United Presbyterian Church has been prepared 
by Drs. W. J. Reid and A. G. Wallace; that of the Cumberland Presbyte- 
rian Church by Drs. J. M. Howard and J. M. Hubbert; that of the Presby- 
terian Church, South, by Dr. Moses D. Hoge; and that of the Churches 
represented in the Presbyterian Alliance by Dr. W. H. Roberts. These 
chapters are written in excellent spirit and in harmony with the general 
plan of the work, and add materially to its value. 

Allegheny. W. H. JEFFERS. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF JOSEPH HARDY NEESIMA. By ARTHUR SHER- 
BURNE Harpy. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1891. Crown 8vo, 
pp. 350. ; 


The author of The Wind of Destiny and But Yet a Woman, with consum- 
mate art has made the subject of the biography before us tell the story of his 
own life; and at the same time with delicate skill has paid a tribute of filial 
affection to the memory of the merchant prince, whose philanthropy paved 
the way for the successful career of the young samurai whose early death 


has been mourned by the friends of Japan throughout the world. The same 
of Neesima has been familiar to all who have been interested in recent years 
in the empire of Japan, whether as students of its political and social life, or 
as friends of Christianity. Scarcely a book of Japanese travel written during 
the past fifteen years, which rises above the level of the tea-houses and the 
veshiwara, the fascinations of the inmates of which has formed the staple 
theme of the pens of writers of the Pierre Loti class, but has in some way 
recognized the personality and the work of this wonderful man. He has 
filled a large place in the eyes of the great people from among whom he 
sprang, and to the advancement of whose intellectual, moral and religious 
life he devoted himself with an ardor born of the most intense patriotism 
and an exalted Christian faith. 

Born February 12, 1843, in the yashiki, or city residence of the Daimio of 
Annaka in Yedo, now Tokyo, the son of the writing-master and Secretary 
of the Prince, Neesima Shimeta received a thorough education after the 
manner of the elder Japan. He was a successful student, and besides be- 
coming versed in the military accomplishments which became a man of his 
rank, acquired a mastery of the rudiments of the Chinese classics, and of the 
Dutch, as well as of the mathematical sciences, including navigation and 
astronomy, as they were then taught in Japan. He was skillful in the use of 
the pen and a natural artist. But his spirit was full of unrest. His acute 
mind early in life had detected the shallowness and falsity of the prevalent 
religious beliefs of the country. He was stirred with an ambition to do 
something to lift up his people from the moral degradation and the political 
helplessness into which the rule of the Tokugawa line of Shoguns, extending 
over two hundred and fifty years, had brought them. He recognized the 
fact that the superior scientific advances of the western nations had given 
them“preéminence. He felt that the secret of the intellectual and scientific 
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progress of Europe and America must have its origin in a moral cause. His 
attention had been directed to some Chinese books prepared by Dr. Bridg- 
man and by Dr. Williamson, of the missionary force laboring in China. One 
of these was a Chinese Bible History, which gave him instead of the sense- 
less cosmogonies with which he had been familiar since his childhood, the 
Scriptural account of the creation of the universe by one who was designated 
as ** The Heavenly Father,” towards whom he at once found his spirit drawn 
forth in reverent faith, and to whom he at once began to address his prayers, 
instead of to the idols to whom he had been taughtto bow. Hesoon felt that 
supreme allegiance must be paid by him to his Heavenly Father, and intent 
upon learning more about Him and His will he secretly left his home, 
repaired to Hakodate, and at the risk of his head—as it was then a capital 
offense to leave Japan without an imperial permit—embarked upon the brig 
Berlin, in the hold of which he was secreted by the captain, just before 
she set sail for a voyage to Shanghai. Arriving at Shanghai, the captain of 
the Berlin secured his transfer to the Wild Rover, owned by Alpheus 
Hardy & Co., of Boston, and commanded by Captain Horace S. Taylor, of 
Chatham, Mass. When Captain Taylor asked him his name he responded, 
‘“*Neesima Shimeta.” ‘I shall call you Joe,’’ was the laconic answer. 
When, months after, he came to read the story of Joseph in his English 
Bible, he was so pleased with the character, in the story of whose exile he 
thought he saw some likeness to his own experiences, that he took this name, 
adding to it the name of the owner of the ship, who became his patron and 
foster father in the land of his exile; and was baptized Joseph Hardy. 

Under the care of Mr. and Mrs. Hardy he was sent first to Phillips Academy 
at Andover, then to Amherst College, and when he had graduated at the lat- 
ter institution and had determined to enter upon the Christian ministry, was 
returned to Andover Theological Seminary. His studies in the theological 
seminary were temporarily interrupted by the demands made upon him by 
the great Japanese embassy, which in 1872 visited this country and Europe, 
and which he reluctantly consented to serve in the capacity of interpreter, 
and as adviser to the Commissioner of Education, Mr. Tanaka. In the com- 
pany of this distinguished man he visited the schools of this country and of 
Europe and did much in preparing the way for the institution of that system 
of popular education which prevails at the present time throughout the 
empire. In spite of urgent solicitations to return to Japan and enter into 
the employment of the government, he came back from Europe to Andover, 
and, having regularly graduated from the theological seminary, was ordained 
as a missionary of the American Board of Commissioners of Foreign Mis- 
sions. Provided with ten thousand dollars which he had secured by a most 
memorable appeal made at the meeting of the American Board held at Rut- 
land, Vt., in October, 1874, he set out for Japan bent upon the purpose which 
thenceforth became the consuming object of all his hopes and efforts—to give 
to Japan a thoroughly Christian school of the highest order, in which the 
young men and women of the nation{might be trained not only in that wis- 
dom which makes wise for time, but in that higher wisdom which makes 
wise for eternity. 

This was his ‘‘ one great aim,’’? which he wrote upon the very walls of 
the institution, for the planting and life of which he battled through all 
the years which followed, which as the Doshisha University of Kioto is 
known to-day to all travelers and students as one of the very highest schools 
of learning in the Japanese empire, and which has proved itself one of the 
mightiest forces concerned in the intellectual and spiritual regeneration 
of the Land of the Chrysanthemum. The story of his struggles to establish 
and maintain the Christian University at Kioto, and of his final triumph, 
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is one of most absorbing interest. The intellectual vigor, the rare tact, 
the splendid chivalry, the sublime faith of the man shine out in his let- 
ters in most luminous manner. Worn out by disease, partly induced by 
excessive exertion, he died January 23, 1889, murmuring in his parting 
breath the words: ‘‘ Peace, joy, heaven.’? He was borne to his last resting- 
place upon the beautiful heights of the Maru-yama, the camphor-groves of 
which rise ever verdurous above the pagodas and monasteries of Saikio, while 
four thousand of the lowly and the noble, in mournful silence, kept pace 
with the funeral procession, and the whole land lamented his loss. 

The story of his life from the graceful pen of Prof. Hardy cannot fail to 
be helpful to all who read it, especially to young men, and it is in itself an 
all-sufficient rebuke to the shallow jeers of godless reprobates, whom the 
oriental traveler perpetually encounters, and whose stories of ‘rice Chris- 
tians”’ constitute the time-worn staple of criticism leveled against Chris- 
tian missions at the clubs and in the forecastle. 

It is a matter of regret to the writer, who was at once the room-mate and 
instructor of Neesima during a portion of his college days, that the portrait 
which constitutes the frontispiece of the book represents him as he appeared 
in his later years when disease had done its work, and that it is not supple- 
mented by a picture representing him as he was known to hundreds of his 
young American friends during the years in which he was pursuing his 
studies among us. 

Western University of Pennsylvania. W. J. HOLLAND. 


Die Ignatianischen Briefe auf ihren Ursprung untersucht. Von Daniel 
Valter, Professor der Theologie in Amsterdam. Pp. 127. (Tiibingen: J. J. 
Heckenhauer’sche Buchhandlung, 1892.) Volter does not agree with Har- 
nack in the view that ‘‘ after the labors of Zahn and Lightfoot whoever de- 
clares the Ignatian epistles spurious has not studied them with sufficient 
thoroughness.’’ Pointing to the fact that Harnack himself, to maintain the 
genuineness of the seven epistles, finds it necessary to bring down the date of 
Ignatius to 140 A.D., he proceeds to the assumption that there were two Ig- 
natiuses; the first the great bishop of Antioch, who died during the reign of 
Trajan, and the second a pseudo-Ignatius—not a bishop—who lived later in 
the second century. The first isthe author of the Epistle to the Romans; the 
second on the way to martyrdom writes the other six epistles to churches in 
Asia Minor, in which he was acquainted. This pseudo-Ignatiusis according 
to Vélter none other than the famous Peregrinus of Lucian. Inasmuch, 
however, as Peregrinus proved a renegade, these epistles were, with slight 
modifications, saved to the cause of Christianity by substituting the name of 
Ignatius for that of their real author. Probably this ingenious theory will 
never work its way to the rank of a satisfactory solution of the Ignatian 
problem. It is, however, a good specimen of conjectural criticism, and may 
throw light on the question how valuable the views of Vélter on the Apoca- 
lypse may be.——A Select Library of Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers of the 
Christian Church. Second Series. Translated into English, with Prolego- 
menaand Explanatory Notes, under the editorial supervision of Philip Schaff, 
D.D., LL.D., and Henry Wace, D.D. Vol. iii: Theodoret, Jerome, Gen- 
nadius, Rufinus: Historical Writings, etc. Pp. xiv, 594. (New York: 
The Christian Literature Company, 1892.) This is the belated third volume 
of the Nicene and Post-Nicene Library coming after the fourth (noticed in the 
July number of THE PRESBYTERIAN AND REFORMED REVIEW, 1892). 
Taken together with the first two volumes, it constitutes a body of sources for 
ecclesiastical history covering the first four centuries, and available for the 
verification of results, or even for investigation by the student who does not 
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care to go to the original Greek and Latin. The present volume contains the 
Church History, Dialogues and Letters of Theodoret, translated and edited 
with notes by Bloomfield Jackson, of London ; Jerome’s and Gennadius’ Lives 
of Illustrious Men, by Ernest C. Richardson, Ph.D., of Princeton College ; 
Rufinus’ Apology Against Jerome, and Jerume’s Apology in reply to Rufinus 
and Rufinus’ Commentary on the Apostles’ Creed, with some other shorter 
productions of Rufinus, all edited by the Hon. and Rev. William Henry Fre- 
mantle, Canon of Canterbury. From the nature of the case the introductory 
and auxiliary matter in this volume is not as full or as exhaustive as that 
which accompanies the historical works of Eusebius in the first volume of the 
series or the works of Athanasius in the fourth. But on the whole the suc- 
cessful completion of the historical portion of this series begets the desire that 
the time may soon come when nothing short of a complete patrology in Eng- 
lish, carefully edited, will satisfy the demands of students of Church history 
amongst us.—Auqustin: De Catechizandis Rudibus. Herausgegeben von 
Adolf Wolfhard. Pp. xi, 78. (Freiburg i. B.: Akademische Verlagsbuch- 
handlung von J. C. B. Mohr, 1892.) This constitutes No. 4 of the series of 
select works from the early fathers edited under the supervision of Prof. Dr. 
G. Kruger (cf. PRESBYTERIAN AND REFORMED REVIEW for April, 1892, 
Vol. iii, p. 362). The series is to be used as the basis of exercises in the study 
of historical method and will prove very valuable for such work.—— Theodor 
von Studion und sein Zeitalter. Ein Beitrag zur Byzantinischen Kirchenge- 
schichte. Von Carl Thomas, Cand. Theol. Pp. 139. (Osnabruck: G. E. 
Luckert.) A note in the form of a postscript informs us that the author of 
this study is a young man who at the age of twenty-two offers this produc- 
tion as a thesis for the doctorate. As far as the events of the life of Theo- 
dore of the Studium are the subject of the essay we find nothing new or addi- 
tional to what has already: been brought to light by Spanheim, Cave, Basnage, 
Schrékh and Walch. The distinctive character of the treatise consists in the 
emphasis laid on the ecclesiastical statesmanship of Theodore. In this, and 
not in the advocacy of image worship as a dogma, is to be found according to 
Thomas the true importance of the great Studite. The method of the author 
is scientific ; the results reached appear to be a better explanation of the facts 
of Theodore’s life and work than has been furnished by any one else.——His- 
tory of the Christian Church, A.D. 1-600. By the late Dr. Wilhelm Moeller, 
Professor Ordinarius of Church History in Kiel. Translated from the Ger- 
man by Andrew Rutherford, D.D. Pp. xii, 545. (New York: Macmillan & 
Co.) This‘is a translation of the first volume of Moeller’s Lehrbuch der 
Kirchengeschichte, already noticed in the REVIEW (Vol. iii, p. 758). Asacom- 
pendium to be used with some other more extensive or philosophical treat- 
ment of the subject, it will hardly be surpassed by anything in the English 
language. Alcuin and the Rise of Christian Schools. By Andrew Fleming 
West, Professor in Princeton College. Pp. 205. (New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1892.) [The Great Educators Series, Edited by Nicholas Butler 
Murray.) This and the volume herein next noticed are meant to serve 
rather as links in a chain, which when complete will connect the science of 
pedagogics as at present known with its earliest antecedents, than as mere 
biographies of Alcuin and Loyola. The life and work of Alcuin himself 
occupy only 100 of the 205 pages of the book, the first twenty-five being de- 
voted to the state of education before his time, and the remainder to his influ- 
ence on his successors. Both for the intrinsic interest of the subject and be- 
cause of the able treatment by Prof. West, the volume will prove one of the 
most valuable in the series. Not the least helpful portion of it is the Appen- 
dix, giving an account of the editions of Alcuin’s works, a table of dates and 
a list of books on Alcuin.——Loyola and the Educational System of the Jesuits. 
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By the Rev. Thomas Hughes, of the Society of Jesus. Pp. x, 302. (New 
York : Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1892.) [The Great Educators Series, Edited 
by Nicholas Butler Murray.] The personality of Loyola plays a more im- 
portant part in this volume than that of Alcuin in the preceding number. 
This will be easily understood to be due to the more intimate knowledge we 
possess of him, and yet it is true of this volume also that the emphatic por- 
tion of it is meant to be the second part, in which we have a careful and full 
analysis of the system founded by Loyola. We value this exposition the more 
because it is the first given in English of this most powerful educational system. 
Father Hughes’ charming style adds very much to the interest of the work 
itself. And while his sympathy for his subject is a natural and laudable one, 
even though it betrays him into attributing a more beneficent influence to the 
Order of the Jesuits than can be conceded to it by the impartial historian 
(as for instance in his idea that its suppression at the end of the eighteenth 
century was the cause of the French Revolution, p. 5), still it is remarkably 
free from party prejudice.—— Erasmus and Other Essays. By Marcus Dods, 
D.D., Professor of Exegetical Theology, New College, Edinburgh. Pp. viii, 376. 
(London: Hodder & Stoughton, 1892.) Besides the essay which stands at the 
head of the title of this volume and which is an able and sympathetic exposi- 
tion of the character and work of Erasmus, the volume contains essays on the 
Christian element in Plato, Hippolytus’ Homily against Noetus, Clement of 
Alexandria and his Apologetic, Frederic Denison Maurice, Confucius, Chris- 
tianity and Civilization, Preaching and’ Marcus Aurelius.—— Was bedeutet 
die Entdeckung Amerikas fiir die christliche Kirche. Beantwortet durch 
Prof. Lic. Theol. Karl Heinr. Christ. Plath, Missionsinspector und Privat- 
docent. Pp. 57. (Friedenau-Berlin: Buchhandlung der Gossner’schen Mission, 
1892.) The question, ‘*‘ What is the meaning to the Christian Church of the 
discovery of America ?’’ is not only a timely one, but one that has never been 
asked and answered in a wortby way. For obvious reasons it was not pro- 
pounded in 1592 and 1692. In 1792 the French Revolution absorbed the 
entire attention of thinking men, leaving no room for the question. The 
author undertakes to give an answer to this query, (1) from the point of view 
of Columbus, to whom heascribes among other motives the desire to find new 
mission fields for the Church; (2) from the point of view of history, which, 
without realizing the desire and expectation of Columbus, furnished Chris- 
tianity with a vast field for development in different ways, and (3) from the 
point of view of the present outlook, promising as it does the transfer of the 
centre of influence for Christianity from the Old to the New World.——S. 
Ignazio di Loyola e Martin Lutero. Studio sulla Chiesa. Per Don Antonio 
Mugna Vescovana. Pp. 57. (Siena: 8. Bernardino, 1892.) Although given 
to the public as a “study,’’ the above brochure does not represent the result 
of original investigation regarding the founder of the Order of Jesuits, or the 
great Saxon Reformer. It consists rather of a series of reflections on eccle- 
siastical authority and its benefits. The characters of Loyolaand Luther are 
not as may readily be seen inappropriately chosen for a study of this sort; 
standing as they do in diametrical opposition on the subject of Church au- 
thority and not only leading their respective parties, but also carrying out 
their principles to legitimate extremes, they furnish a good text for the study 
of the question. The results of such a study, however, must depend on the 
standpoint of the one who makes the reflections. As heisin this case a believer 
in Church authority, we do not wonder that he attributesto Luther all the evil 
consequences of breaking loose from authority. Loyola is on the other hand 
the loyal son of the Church, who has done the most to counteract the rebel’s 
influence and work.—  Maryland’s Attitude in the Struggle for Canada. By 
J. William Black, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Political Economy, Oberlin 
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College. Pp. 73. (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1892.) [Johns 
Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Political Science, Herbert B. 
Adams, Editor; Tenth Series, vii.] The question the author puts to himself 
is, ‘‘ Why did not Maryland take an active part in the great international 
struggle between the French and the English for the possession of North 
America ?” The answer he finds is concisely expressed in two propositions : 
(1) This inaction was partly due to ‘‘ the narrow and niggardly policy of the 
Provincial Assembly ;’”’ (2) It was partly due to ‘the dissensions of the 
Province and Proprietary government for the purpose of limiting and, per- 
haps, overthrowing Proprietary rule.’’ The essay isan explanation and proof 
of these positions based largely on the recently published Archives of Mary- 
land (William Hand Browne, Editor), Vols. iand ii, containing the so-called 
‘* Sharpe Correspondence.”—— Quakers in Pennsylvania. By Albert C. 
Applegarth, Ph.D. Pp. 84. (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1892.) 
(Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Political Science, Her- 
bert B. Adams, Editor: Tenth Series, viii, ix.] Under the three captions of 
Quaker Customs, Quaker Legislation, Attitude of the Quakers towards the 
Indians and Attitude of the Quakers towards Slavery, the author gives a 
compact and yet thorough and exhaustive account of the life of the Quaker 
colony in Pennsylvania. The laws of the Society of Friends may appear 
familiar and fixed and therefore hardly a fit topic for a long dissertation, but 
on careful examination it is noticed that the spirit of change has been at work 
here as everywhere else, and that, if an accurate picture of the Quakers as 
they were at the time of Penn was to be preserved, it was necessary for some 
one to do the work done by Dr. Applegarth, 7. e., collect from original sources 
and give to the public such an account.——The Life and Times of Cotton 
Mather, D.D., F.R.S.; or, A Boston Minister of Two Centuries Ago, 1663- 
1728. By Rev. Abijah P. Marvin. Pp. vi, 582. (Boston: and Chicago: 
Congregational Sunday School and Publishing Society, 1892.) Cotton Mather 
is one of those characters who divide the world into two opposite camps of 
admirers and detractors. In his own lifetime he had some warm friends and 
many bitter enemies. Since then he has been made the subject of severe 
censure by President Quincy, Dr. Peabody, Mr. Upham, Prof. Brook Adams 
and others, while men like Hawthorne, Longfellow, Ezra Abbot and others 
have vindicated him. A middle course was attempted by Barrett Wendell 
(see PRESBYTERIAN AND REFORMED REVIEW, October, 1892, p. 756), but 
the careful reader of Wendell’s book will discern even under the sympathy 
and fairness of its author a lurking distaste for the type of man represented by 
Mather. Mr. Marvin probably comes nearest to giving the facts of the great 
Puritan’s life without partisan color, but in the attempt fails to write history. 
He merely collects and furnishes the materials for the reader to build up his 
own idea of Cotton Mather. Perhaps, at least for a time longer, men will 
continue to differ in their estimates of Mather.——The Pilgrims, Puritans 
and Roger Williams, Vindicated: And His Sentence of Banishment Ought to 
be Revoked. By Rev. T. M. Merriman, A.M., Author of the ‘‘ Trail of His- 
tory ” and ‘*‘ William, Princeof Orange.” Pp.xii,312. (Boston: Bradley & 
Woodruff, 1892.) The title of this volume is clear even if not classic in form. 
It gives a good idea of the purpose of the book, which is to clear the early 
settlers of New England of various wrongs commonly imputed to them. 
Whether intentionally or unconsciously the author’s style and language seem 
to be a reproduction of the style and diction of those concerning whom he 
writes. This imitation extends even to such minor matters ds punctuation 
and capitalization, with reference to which one would hardly deem it worth 
while to make any remarks were it not for their being associated with 
similarly antiquated views of historical events, such as tracing the Waldenses 
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to the apostolic age and the Lollards to Walter Lollard.— Finney Memorial 
Addresses. By Rev. James Brand, D.D., and Prof. John M. Ellis. Pp. 46. 
(Oberlin: E. J. Goodrich, 1893.) These addresses were delivered on the 
occasion of the one hundredth anniversary of the birth of President Finney, 
which was observed on the 29th of August, 1892. One is enabled to realize 
on perusing addresses like these the marvelous progress that has been 
made within the century, as well as the pivotal importance of such lives as 
Finney’s.——TIsrael Edson Dwinell, D.D. A Memoir. By Rev. Henry E. 
Jewett, with Sermons. Pp. 320. (Oakland, Cal.: W.B. Hardy.) Thisisa 
worthy memorial volume to one who was a good and useful man, having for 
thirty years held a most prominent place in California Congregationalism and 
participated in almost every important enterprise under the auspices of that 
body. The story of the life is told in a simple manner by a loving admirer. 
The volume also contains eight selected sermons which testify through their 
evident superior qualities to the fairness of the estimate put on Dr. Dwinell 
by his sympathetic biographer.——Short History of the Presbyterian Church 
in the Dominion of Canada from the Earliest to the Present Time. By William 
Gregg, A.M., D.D., Professor of Church History, Knox College, Toronto. 
Pp. iv, 248. (Printed for the Author, 1892.) The author’s desire was to pro- 
duce an extensive work on the history of the Church of Canada, and he went 
so far as to publish a few years ago a history covering the period ending in 
1834, but finding the task greater than anticipated, and being led to fear that 
he might not be permitted to finish the work as originally projected, he gives 
in this volume in a brief form the results of his labors in collecting materials. 
The plan followed is partly chronological and partly geographical for the 
period preceding the union of the four branches of Canadian Presbyterianism 
in 1875, and closes with a single chapter on the united Church since that date. 
McCormick Theological Seminary. A. C. ZENOs. 





III—SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY. 


DE VERFLAUWING DER GRENZEN. Rede bij de overdracht van het 
rectoraat aan de Vrije Universiteit op 20 October, 1892, gehouden door 
Dr. A. KUYPER. Amsterdam: J. A. Wormser, 1892. Pp. 99. 


‘* Obliteration of the boundary lines ”’ is a striking phrase (we presume of 
Dr. Kuyper’s own coining) to describe the most characteristic feature of 
Pantheism. ‘‘God bears in Scripture the predicate of Hammabdil, because 
it is He who has drawn, first, between Himself and the creature, afterwards 
within the sphere of creation, certain lines of demarkation.”’ The author 
undertakes to show, first, how the spirit of our age tends to obliterate these 
lines; next, to point out the dangers which this tendency involves, and 
finally to give advice as to the method of resistance it should be met with. 

Dr. Kuyper does not belong to those who indiscriminately condemn every 
feature of Pantheism. If given the choice between a ‘‘ frozen Deism’’ and 
‘melting Pantheism,”’ he would prefer the latter. In India he would have 
been a Buddhist. The deepest spirit of Pantheism is false love. ‘*‘ We may 
call it spiritual adultery, but still it is adultery from inclination—born out of 
the pathos of sympathy.’’ Hence all Pantheism originally is of a religious 
nature, and only in the second instance assumes a fixed form in the philo- 
sophical schools. Its prevalence in the present age must be ascribed to three 
causes: the strong consciousness which our age has of its own power; the 
overstrained estimate it places upon the worth of man; and the extent to 
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which it has penetrated into the riches of nature. On the other hand, the 
possibility of dissolving the manifoldness of the real world into one indefinite 
identity, Puntheism has created for itself by its union with Idealism. As 
long as our thinking regulates itself by the real and objective world it can- 
not ignore the distinctions by which it is confronted on every side. But once 
the notion having gained prevalence that the ‘‘ Ding an Sich” is shut off 
from our knowledge, and that at least the forms of representation and 
thought are products of our own mind, this great objection is easily disposed 
of. Through Kant’s subjective idealism this view became predominant in 
modern philosophy. Human thought naturally tends towards unity, and this 
tendency did the rest. The result was, that in the great Pantheistic systems 
following upon Kant, all difference between the Creator and creation, be- 
tween time and eternity, between good and evil, between the holy and the 
profane, is done away with. This, to be sure, is not a complete statement of 
the connection between the Kantian criticism and the great speculative sys- 
tems; still it is one important side of the truth. 

The author does not attempt to give a definition of Pantheism, which in- 
deed is not a very easy matter. He contents himself with finding its nota 
characteristica in this very obliteration of the boundary lines. To a certain 
extent Pantheism has this feature in common with Materialism, but Dr. 
Kuyper intimates. with sufficient clearness that Pantheism disposes not 
merely of the qualitative, but also of the ontological differences between 
things, resolving them into the one identical being. And as for the more 
modern and refined form of Materialism, Evolutionism, this, as we shall see, 
is considered as a mere application on a huge scale of the Pantheistic princi- 
ple to the phenomenal world. 

We are warned against the inference that Pantheism still holds a position 
of supremacy in the philosophical schools. The days of speculation lie far 
behind us, and from the height of Agnosticism we look down with a sort of 
contempt on men like Schelling and Hegel. Nevertheless, what has long 
since been banished from the schools still continues to exert a powerful influ- 
ence in the applied sciences and in practical life. In the theory of evolution 
Dr. Kuyper discovers this influence, obliterating all lines of demarkation in 
the sphere of phenomena. The conquests made by this theory in the world 
of science are not the result of verification by strict empirical proof, but 
largely due to its success in appealing to the deeper Pantheistic sympathies 
of the age. However much scientists may deny this dependence, the fact 
remains that Pantheism could not frame a view of the phenomenal world 
more consistent with its own principles, than that framed for it by Evolu- 
tionism. 

The dangers which the prevailing tendency involves relate to personal life, 
the life of the Church, and the life of the State. Pantheism is fatal to the de- 
velopment of individual character. In the sphere of religion it is inconsistent 
with the supernatural claims of Christianity. Christianity is in itself a pro- 
test against all naturalism and evolution. Christ is the miracle. ‘ Bethle- 
hem makes a break in the genealogy of humanity.”? Hence, the attempt of 
Pantheism to silence this protest by divesting Christianity of its supernatural 
elements. The danger is all the greater since the Church itself is carried 
away with the current, and many of its leaders unconsciously promote the 
process of dissolution by reducing the supernatural to a minimum and effacing 
all lines of confessional distinction. In political life, finally, instead of the 
conception of the State being derived from the idea of absolute right, the 
latter is made to depend on the former, and is represented as something rela- 
tive, subject to a constant process of becoming. And after having thus 
thrown away of its own free will all weapons of defense, our age will end with 
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standing powerless against nihilism and anarchism, when the people take up 
the cry: ‘‘ There are no lines of distinction any longer.” 

In the third part of his speech, Dr. Kuyper gives advice as to the method 
of resistance that this fatal influence should be met with. First, he rejects 
three methods which have proved unavailing. They are the apologetic 
method, the method of compromise and the amphibian method. The second 
refers to the mediation theology; the third characterizes the dualism of the 
Neo-Kantian or Ritschlian School, in which head and heart have parted ways. 
The apologetic method is rejected because not even the most eloquent plead- 
ing can save us in a court where reason is party and judge at the same time. 
The compromise method amounts to a monstrous marriage, and ‘‘ hybrids do 
not propagate.”” The amphibian scheme is impracticable, because Logos 
and Ethos dispose of one consciousness only, ane the proposed division of 
goods is sure to produce hypertrophy of the head and atrophy of the heart. 

The true method of resistance was prescribed to us by God Himself 
when He called Abraham out of Ur, separated Israel from the nations, and 
drew a line of distinction between His Church and the world. We should 
not spend our force in fruitless skirmishing ; but retreat behind our defenses, 
and create for ourselves a new sphere of life, in which all lines drawn by God 
are respected. This is sure to meet with success. It will yield a basis of 
operation, enable us to throw up in front a fortified line of defense and to 
delay the battle until we shall have sufficiently developed our power and dis- 
ciplined our ranks. This does not mean, however, that there is a single 
sphere of life from which we should withdraw. On the contrary, Dr. Kuy- 
per wishes a consistent application of his principle to every single depart- 
ment. ‘*‘ We should not rest until we have imparted our conviction to our 
children and grandchildren, supporting a Christian education in the home, by 
Christian schools.’? Even this is not sufficient. ‘* The Christian school calls 
for a Christian gymnasium, and believers cannot escape from the duty of 
founding their own university.”’ 

There is a wealth of pithy sayings in this speech which we would like to 
quote if space did not forbid. The treatment of the subject is strong, broad 
and masterly in every respect. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. G. Vos. 


THE LoRD’s SuprER. A Biblical Exposition of its Origin, Nature and 
Use. By Rev. J. P. Lintey, M.A. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark; New 
York: Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1891. 


This little volume deserves a hearty welcome as a fresh and suggestive 
study of a subject of such sacred and universal interest. It is offered as a 
contribution to Biblical theology, although dogmatic considerations are by no 
means Overlooked. Moreover, it is written from the standpoint of a pastor 
and aims at a popular rather than a scientific presentation of the subject. It 
is important to keep this in view in seeking to arrive at a just estimate of the 
method of treatment. 

The Introduction gives a clear and succinct account of the writer’s 
purpose and the scope of the book. He proposes to himself three lines of 
inquiry, namely, into the origin, the nature, and the use of the Lord’s Supper. 
The inquiry into the origin follows two lines. In chap. i, the meaning, 
character and purpose of the Passover are discussed. This is followed in 
chap. ii by a sympathetic and reverent account of our Lord’s last Pass- 
over. Then, in chap. iii, it is shown how the Passover was merged into the 
Supper; that the latter did not merely spring up alongside the Passover as a 
distinct ordinance and then supersede it, but arose out of the Jewish feast by 
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the suppression of certain elements and the continuance of others. Here the 
writer might have been more explicit. It is the sacrificial portion which is 
set aside, because now about to be fulfilled in the offering, once for all, of 
the Lamb of God. That which is continued is the festal element, the feast 
of reconciliation which follows upon the sacrifice. . 

In chap. iv, a second line of Old Testament inquiry is taken up, in the 
consideration of the sacrificia] rite related in Ex. xxiv, by which the Sinaitic 
covenant was ratified. The importance of this transaction in relation to the 
covenant: character of the Lord’s Supper is rightly insisted upon. By a 
natural sequence, chap. v expounds the nature and blessings of the new 
covenant, and the relation to it of the Lord’s Supper as a seal and means of 
grace. Chap. vi completes the inquiry into the origines by a brief survey of 
the various allusions and supposed allusions to the Lord’s Supper in the 
apostolic history. Chaps. vi and vii are devoted to the exposition of the real 
nature and the specific purposes of the Supper. The three remaining chap- 
ters deal with the questions relating to the reception of communicants, the 
qualifications required in those who partake, the spirit in which the ordi- 
nance should be observed and the spirit to be maintained after communion. 
These are popular, devout and reverent. 

The theological position of the writer is evangelical but mystical. He is 
very explicit in his rejection of the different errors by which the simplicity 
of the Supper has been overlaid, or its rich significance explained away. He 
rightly censures the meagre, impoverished view held by many broad-Church- 
men, as well as by Socinians, who deny (at least virtually) the living presence 
of the Lord, and make the Supper the bare memorial of One who has gone 
from earth, leaving only memories of His life and work. 

With equal emphasis he condemns the sacerdotal perversion which turns 
the Supper into a sacrifice, and which constitutes it the mysterious channel of 
a quasi-physical grace by virtue of magical incantation and the mediation of a 
supposed priestly power in the administrator. He denies that the Supper is 
in any sense a sacrifice, or the repetition or continuation of a sacrifice. He 
protests against any view of it which regards it ‘‘as being in any sense the 
exclusive or special medium through which the immortal, spiritual body of 
the future is actually communicated and infused into our life now.”” He char- 
acterizes it as a fatal error ‘‘ to attribute to the Supper a power which is beyond 
the reach of the ordinary Christian life.’”? He is unmistakably clear when he 
shows that the blessings of the new covenant, forgiveness of sins and fellow- 
ship with Christ, are appropriated by means of faith in the Word of God, 
and that these are the sufficient means of receiving all the grace that is in 
Christ. He quotes with approval the words of Robert Bruce in his sermons, 
that ‘*‘ We get no other thing in the Sacrament than we get in the Word; ”’ 
and he truly describes the signs of the Supper—the bread and wine—as the 
personal tokens of our Lord. 

While this treatise contains so much that cannot fail to commend it to the 
sympathy and hearty approval of evangelical Christians, it is the more to be 
regretted that it is marred by a certain obscurity which pervades portions of 
the discussion. This obscurity may be partly accounted for by the manifest 
mystical tendency of the writer, but is also largely due to a lack of distinct- 
ness of thought and diction, which makes some sentences almost unintelligi- 
ble; and partly also, I think, to a failure to place in the foreground the 
essential character of the Supper as a covenant rite. This is observable in 
the discussion of the origin of, the Supper. In the author’s enumeration of 
‘*the main ends”’ of the paschal feast, he makes no mention of that which 
the Scriptures declare to be its leading characteristics. It was an ordinance 
of fellowship, one of the mo’adim D”y¥9 of Jehovah. For such is the signifi- 
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cance of this term applied to it in Lev. xxiii, inadequately rendered in our 
version, ‘‘ feast,’’ ‘‘ set feast,” and in the margin of the Revised Version, 
“appointed season.”? The idea is that of an appointed time of meeting 
(Scottice, “‘ tryst ’’), just as the tabernacle was the appointed place of meet- 
ing with the God of Israel. In both the dominant conception of the 
symbolism is identical; it is that of a fellowship with Jehovah, and this 
fellowship based upon a sacrifice by which sin is put away and reconciliation 
accomplished. 

There is another serious omission in chap. iv. No mention is made of the 
relation of the Passover to the memorable rite of ratification by which the 
old covenant was sealed; yet the two are very closely connected. The latter 
was in fact, as Principal Cave observes, ‘‘ a patriarchal festal-offering, such 
as was offered by Jacob at his covenant with Laban, with the peculiar ritual 
of blood-manipulation of the Passover superadded.’’ The recognition of 
this relationship, as well as of the fellowship character of the Passover, 
would have cleared and strengthened the argument, and helped to bring into 
due prominence the federal nature of the Lord’s Supper. 

Moreover, the consistent development of this conception would have 
removed certain obscurities which appear, especially in the reply to the 
question, ‘‘ How does the Lord’s Supper become the medium of blessing ? ” 
On the one hand we are told that the elements are in themselves nothing but 
symbols, that ‘* the bread and wine are symbols of the body and blood of the 
Lord, in the true spiritual sense of these terms and are in themselves nothing 
more ;’’ and that ‘‘ the great function in the Supper is to be simply an aid to 
faith.” At the same time, we find other statements which cannot easily be 
reconciled with the former. For example, it is stated that ‘‘the elements 
are plainly to be regarded as sanctified organs of communication between 
Christ and the soul,” and that the word, sacrament, ‘‘ sets this ordinance 
before us as a deep, inward, inscrutable means of grace;’’ and we are asked 
who ‘ would desire to have the grace of the Supper less mysterious than it 
is?’’? The Supper is repeatedly spoken of as a channel of grace, not because 
it is a sign and seal, but in addition to its being a sign and seal. There is 
here a vague mysticism which can readily become the starting point and 
occasion of very serious error. There is a confounding of the sign with the 
vast compass and depth of the truth it sets forth, of the seal with the 
immeasurable fullness of Him whose personal token it is. 

Then the elements are regarded as in themselves the sacrament. But a 
sacrament is not simply a sign; it is a sign given by Christ and received by 
the believer. It is not the bread and wine themselves, but the bread and 
wine given and received which constitute the Sacrament. The action is as 
necessary as the element. The federal view of the ordinance brings this out 
most clearly. Redemption is the resturation of man to the divine fellowship. 
This restoration is effected on God’s side, by His grace, which is the self- 
giving of God in Jesus Christ ; and on man’s side, by faith, which is man’s 
self-surrender to God, his appropriation of the divine gift. Faith has its 
warrant in the divine Word ; and it is in and through these two that the fel- 
lowship is consummated and maintained. But for the confirmation of His 
promise and for the strengthening of our faith, God appends to His Word visi- 
ble signs, personal tokens, which are appendages to the Word, deriving their 
whole value from their connection with it. It is assigns and seals, as personal 
tokens by means of which faith takes a stronger hold upon the divine promise, 
that the sacraments are means of grace, and not otherwise. The function of 
a sacrament is didactic and rational, not mystical. It isthus identical in char- 
acter with the function of the Scriptures. And no one affirmed this more dis- 
tinctly than Calvin (Institutes, iv, 14, 17): ‘“‘ The office of the sacraments is 
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precisely that of the Word of God, which is to offer and present Christ to us. 
.... The sacraments fulfill to us on the part of God the same office as mes- 
sengers of joyful intelligence, or earnests for the confirmation of covenants, 
on the part of men. They do not of themselves bestow any grace, but they 
announce and manifest it, and, like earnests and badges, give a ratification of 
the gifts which the divine liberality has bestowed upon us.”’ 

Wycliffe College, Toronto. J. P. SHERATON. 


THE DIVINE ORDER OF HUMAN Society. Being the L. P. Stone Lec- 
tures for 1891, delivered in Princeton Theological Seminary. By Prof. 
ROBERT ELLis THOMPSON, S.T.D., of the University of Pennsylvania. 
Philadelphia: John D. Wattles, 1891. 12mo, pp. vi, 274. 


These are refreshing lectures. They treat of Christian Socialism. The 
writer seems to have been brought up in the Covenanter branch of the 
Presbyterian Church, whose cardinal principle is that of the headship of 
Christ over all things to His people. The central idea of these lectures is 
that true, that is, Christian, sociology has its whole significance in the 
recognition uf a personal God. Agnostic speculation, to use Dr. Thomp- 
son’s own Witty illustration, is like the attempt of a drunken man to mount 
a horse. From whichever side he gets on he is sure to tumble off. Athe- 
istic speculations are like the flitting of bats in a windowless cellar, from 
one point of darkness to another. God is light, and without Him all is 
darkness. Without Him science, mental and physical, has no basis; finds 
no efficient or final cause. Prof. Thompson is thoroughly familiar with 
recent speculations in materialistic and agnostic sociology, which he justly 
calls the lower sociology. He is a careful, able and independent thinker. 
But his chief advantage is that he occupies that attitude towards revelation, 
in which Christians are able to say, without boasting, ‘‘in Thy light shall we 
see light.’’ No two investigators would agree in all the details of fact or of 
opinion. Some would dissent from some subordinate positions taken in these 
discussions. But of the general principles assumed, and of the conclusions 
reached, there can be no question. The fundamental principle is that all 
** social reforms must begin from a spiritual transformation.’? Heredity and 
environment are allowed their full influence, but are shown to afford ‘no 
explanation of facts which require God, sin and the Adamic fall to account 
for them. The endless platitudes and dreary verbiage with which agnostics 
attempt to substitute nothing for something; to account for results without 
causes, and to understand the universe without God, are exposed in their 
true light. He shows that all such atheistic theories are necessarily but 
‘* profane and vain babblings and oppositions of science falsely so called.’’ 
True sociology recognizes in the advent of Christ the entrance of a new force 
into the world for its transformation into the family and kingdom of God. 
In the new birth it finds a divine power, working not by ‘‘ the slow and infini- 
tesimal changes’’ wrought by heredity and environment, but by an instan- 
taneous and omnipotent personal force, through which man becomes a new 
creature. It is not by an almost interminable struggle, ending in the sur- 
vival of the fittest, but by a divine force able to save unto the uttermost, 
even the chief of sinners, and adapted equally to the most advanced and to 
the most degraded races. This view of sociology sharply discriminates it 
from that of Dr. Draper, who recognized only natural forces; and from such 
cold and foggy speculations as those of R. W. Emerson, who accgunted even 
the brothel and scaffold as means of human progress, and sin as a process of 
assimilation to God. 

We have no space to enter into a full analysis of these discussions as we 
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should be glad todo. They consider, of course, the family, the State and the 
Church, with frequent references to the school, and to the relations of labor 
and capital. 

The family is defined as the institution of the affections. It is as really 
ordained of God as the State which springs out of it, or the Church which 
springs from both. Marriage had its origin in unfallen Paradise, and, with 
the family, is a sufficient proof, if there were no other, of the benevolence of 
God. Revelation alone has given marriage its honor, the family its due 
importance, and woman her right place in human society. Lax divorce laws 
are both un-Christian and unphilosophical. Separate estates for married 
women, and denials of the natural subordination of women are harmful. 
The science of heredity honors the Abrahamic covenant. The sexes are 
unlike but not unequal. Christianity honors childhood. Christ blessed 
little children, and made them object lessons in His teachings. The Catho- 
lic confessional should not invade, but the Protestant family altar should 
sustain the sacred rights of the family. Not even the Church, Sabbath- 
school, or any other organization should displace its instruction, discipline 
and nurture for God. 

The State is the institute of rights. It derives its authority not from the 
consent of the governed, but from God. Rights belong to man because God 
has appointed them, creating man a member of the family and of the State 
as truly as an individual. Revelation gives the only true idea of the State. 
The Hebrew commonwealth was a theocracy which, in its revealed form, 
realized the fundamental principles of the ideal State. God is still as really 
present in the family, the State and the Church, though unseen, as in family 
or kingdom is any worthy parent or sovereign. His will revealed in His 
Word and in the human conscience is the supreme law of the State. Human 
governments have authority so far as they represent and realize that law. 
There is a higher constitution than any written on parchments. The State 
must protect both labor and capital; for the possession of property is a 
necessary condition of personal liberty. Socialism would compel a general 
distribution; Communism would compel a general partnership. Both are 
un-Scriptural, unnatural and wrong. The State justly protects the Sabbath 
and the tranquillity of public worship, administers oaths, regulates hours and 
modes of labor, forbids lotteries, restricts the sale of alcohol and other 
poisons, is, in short, God’s minister waiting on this very thing. It is 
ordained of God to protect the higher as well as the lower rights of the 
people. The State is distinct from, but no more separate from the Church 
than is the nervous from the muscular system. 

The Church tends to unify into one Christian brotherhood, under one 
heavenly Father, the whole human race. The Bible is the true source and 
text-book of the science of sociology. Agnosticism must, of course, stop 
with the State, or with the organic race as a whole. The divisions of 
Protestantism are its weakness. Sin divides, but Christ unites. It is best 
that the Church should take charge largely of public education, of public 
charities, and especially of its own specific work of saving men. It should 
not leave these to the State or to voluntary associations. The Church is 
God’s organ for His own spiritual work. It is Christ’s body. The great 
commission to evangelize the world is to the Church itself. The Church is 
to pray and labor that the kingdom of God may come and His will be done 
on earth, as in heaven. Christ is, indeed, gathering in one all things that are 
in heaven and that are on the earth. Life here joins on with life there. It 
is one family above, below ; and Christ is the centre of all, and will forever 
be all in all. 


Maryville, Tenn. SAMUEL W. BOARDMAN. 
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The Church of To-morrow. Addresses delivered in the United States and 
Canada during the Autumn of 1891. By W. 'T. Dawson, author of “‘ The 
Makers of Modern English,” ‘* The Redemption of Edward Strahan,” etc. 
12mo, pp. 888. (New York: Hunt & Eaton, 1892.) Mr. Dawson is a man 
of great literary gifts rather than of deep theological thought ; and a theo- 
logical estimate of these most entertainingly written addresses is not an 
easy task. They are conceived in the true literary temper, which makes 
more of beauty of expression than of accuracy of exegesis, and thinks 
more of effectiveness than of carefully guarded truth. The author is, 
moreover, deeply affected by the modern spirit, and burns with the com- 
mon anti-doctrinal zeal of the day. Already in his Introduction he exhibits 
this bent, proclaiming one of the notes of the coming Christianity to be 
‘* simplification,’? or the emphasizing of the essentials of religious truth ; 
that is, ‘‘those fundamental truths on which all religious souls are agreed.”’ 
All else he apparently considers (p. 14) ‘“‘ doubtful clauses.”” This would be 
scarcely a distinctively Christian platform. Proceeding a step further, he 
appeals to the women of the Church, ‘to teach the children at their 
knees the true Christianity which expresses itself in human helpfulness 
rather than in creeds and dogmas”? (p. 178), an appeal that involves a doc- 
trinal attitude which, though refuted by himself at an earlier period (‘‘ we 
speak too often as if the servant of truth could never be the servant of 
love,” etc., p. 109), yet fairly represents his general drift. The theoretical 
basis is found, doubtless, in the conception that the Holy Ghost does not 
work one specific form of life in all, but is the life-giver to all, who quickens 
and leaves each to develop his own form of life (pp. 19, 34). It would, no 
doubt, follow from such a doctrine, extremely and unguardedly stated, 
that forms of faith are indifferent; it is faith, not the faith, which is 
important—a proposition true enough, again, within its due limits. It of 
course goes without saying that the ultimate foundation of all these frag- 
ments of thought is the teaching that doctrine is not in order to life, but life 
in order to doctrine ; and this traces the origin of its modern vogue back to 
Schleiermacher. Mr. Dawson enunciates this conception more than once 
(pp. 10, 28, etc.) ; but, with the inconsistency which dogs the steps of such 
literary writers on theological themes, almost as frequently refutes it. While 
in the act of enforcing on his readers that ‘in the first instance teaching has 
invariably sprung from life,’’ he speaks of the teacher having grasped may- 
hap “‘ but a fragment of truth ”’ as his initial step, and reminds us that Christ 
gives this test of discipleship : ‘‘ He that hath my commandments and keepeth 
them, he it is that loveth me” (p. 31). The ethical outcome of this general 
position is quite clearly outlined (p. 67 sq.): Christ’s bare example, it 
seems, and His words ‘‘spoken in Gulilean ears,” are not binding upon us 
moderns; only ‘‘ His spirit and temper and the messages our own hearts 
receive.”? On this conception, the authority of the written Word passes into 
the background ; and there are not wanting signs of an underlying, perhaps 
scarcely conscious, insufficiency of deference to it—among which we may even 
class the mode of dealing with the texts which stand at the head of the sey- 
eral addresses. Not one of these is really grasped and made inits native 
sense the subject of discourse. A good example is the treatment of Luke 
xvi. 31, from the parable of Dives and Lazarus: this is amazingly made to 
yield the theme, ‘‘ The Failure of the Supernatural as a Means of Conver- 
sion.”? If we should take Mr. Dawson aw pied de la lettre in his treatment 
here, we might charge him with holding that the revelation through Moses 
and the Prophets was not supernatural. It is, at any rate, a straw indicatory 
of his habitual minimizing of the supernatural element in the written reve- 
lation. This address opens with some very shallow remarks intended to 
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lessen the force of the parable as a revelation of the other world, based on a 
confusion of parable with fable or myth, and buttressed by examples from 
other parables which are not to the point. And near the end we are broadly 
told, that ‘‘God will not bribe us into virtue by visions of heaven, nor 
frighten us out of hell by visions of hell” (p. 91), which seems an odd 
lesson to enforce from just this parable. Nay, if it be true, we have dis- 
credited much of Scripture at once, for it is full of these motives. When 
we read further, we are reassured by finding that Mr. Dawson himself follows 
Scripture example rather than his own prescription (e. g., p. 158). The volume 
closes with an admirable and stirring estimate of John Wesley, called out by 
the Wesley Centenary, in which he is pictured justly as one of the greatest 
religious reformers of modern times. The only substraction from it lies in 
the serious injustice which is done to Whitfield, who is represented along 
with Asbury and Coke as one of ‘‘ Wesley’s crusaders.’ As a fact, Whit- 
field was the originator, Wesley the follower and organizer. It was Whitfield 
who inaugurated the field preaching which is here made Wesley’s special 
crown ; and it was only with difficulty that Wesley was persuaded to lay aside 
his churchly prejudices and undertake it. Nor will it quite do to say that 
Wesley was never a “‘ dogmatist,” and “ thought little of creeds, and never 
imposed one on his followers.”” We must not forget the virulence of the 
attack on Whitfield’s Calvinism in which he indulged, nor the vigor with 
which for long he refused to have any evangelism which was not mili- 
tantly Arminian evangelism. It was Whittield who would bear with 
the differences, not Wesley. Asa matter of fact, the Calvinistic evangelicals 
have always been the tolerant ones, the Arminian the intolerant. And this 
is illustrated again by Mr. Dawson, too, going out of his way (p. 226) to take 
his unjust fling at Calvinism.——The Crowning Sin of the Aye: The Perver- 
sion of Marriage. By Brevard D. Sinclair. 12ino, pp. 94. (Boston: Serip- 
tural Tract Repository, 1892.) Abortion and the other deadly sins by which 
the size of modern families is decreased are undoubtedly sadly prevalent, and 
no duty of the Church (as has been recognized by the General Assembly) 
can be more pressing than their rebuke, and, if possible, eradication. Mr. 
Sinclair has this good cause at heart, and, though the language of his rebuke 
seems at times a trifle unchasteued from the literary point of view, it is hard 
to see how any expression of reprobation of these crimes can be overdrawn 
from the ethical point of view. As a result of their prevalence the size of 
the American family has been steadily decreasing. The evil is worst on the 
North Atlantic coast, where the family averaged 5.45 persons in 1850, and 
only 4.69 in 1890. Only west of the Missouri is there an increase. In the 
country at large the average size of the household has decreased by more 
than nine per cent. in forty years, and stands now at a figure which, if popu- 
lation in America depended on its natural increase, would barely keep it 
stationary. This signities national ruin as well as personal sin. Mr. Sinclair 
justly reminds us that God *‘ does intend to fill the world with righteousness, 
and, in the progress of divine evolution, He will see to it that the people who 
violate His laws shall perish from the earth, and that those who obey His 
precepts shall fill the places of a disobedient people” (p. 18). But we must 
not forget either that it signifies moral degradation as well as physical de- 
generation. Somehow conscience must be awakened on these matters.—— 
The Expository Times. Edited by the Rev. James Hastings, M.A. Volume 
the Third, October, 1891-September, 1892. Small 4to, pp. viii,568. (Edinburgh : 
TT. & T. Clark ; New York: Imported by Charles Scribner's Sons.) For an 
account of the origin and growth, both in itself and in public favor, of 
The Expository Times, the reader is referred to the remarks of Dr. Nor- 
man L.j Walker, in our January number, p. 31. It has won its way by its 
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merit. No journal on its class of subjects,can be conceived which could 
be more wide-awake, energetic, readable or stimulating. A guide it is 
not: rather a tilt-yard in which opinions of all kinds and descriptions 
desport themselves with equal right. It needs to be read, therefore, with 
discretion; but he who so reads it will find himself delighted afresh with 
every number, and kept informed of every “startling novelty ” in Biblical 
exegesis and criticism, as well as aided in various ways in his own study of 
the Scriptures.——The Mugazine of Christian Literature. Vols. v and vi, 
October, 1891, to September, 1892. 8vo, pp. 516 and 488. (New York: The 
Christian Literature Company.) This also is a magazine that made a place 
for itself. It was primarily an eclectic journal, made up of articles bor- 
rowed from the best foreign magazines and American religious weeklies, 
with the intent of presenting to the public a conspectus of what was doing 
and saying in the world of religious thought and action. To this was added 
a series of original articles and of book reviews; and, above all, a most ex- 
cellent list of current publications, which is understood to be from the hand 
of the Rev. George W. Gilmore, of Brooklyn. We do not know where so 
full and valuable a bibliography of theological and religious literature can 
be had by the English reader. With 1893 this magazine has been, to our loss, 
consolidated with The Thinker. We are glad to note, however, that Mr. Gil- 
more’s bibliography is continued.——The Critical Review of Theological and 
Philosophical Literature. Edited by Prof. S. D. F. Salmond, D.D. Vol. ii, 
8vo, pp. 449. (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1892 ; Imported by Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York.) The establishment of this scholarly Review was made the 
subject of congratulatory remark in THE PRESBYTERIAN AND REFORMED 
REVIEW, Vol. ii, p. 322; and its first volume was commended to our readers 
in our issue for July, 1892 (Vol. iii, p. 594). This second volume bears out 
the promise of the first. It contains notices of some 175 works, pretty fairly 
distributed among the various disciplines, about 100 being of British origin, 
and some 40 German: while on the other hand only about a dozen Ameri- 
can books are treated, and Dutch literature is wholly neglected. The notices 
are invariably scholarly and acute; and not seldom very informing. We 
wish The Critical Review success and prosperity. We have been interested to 
note that THE PRESBYTERIAN AND REFORMED REVIEW has no reason to 
be ashamed of its record in the sphere of book criticisms, even when brought 
into comparison with a journal devoted exclusively to this work. As over 
against the 175 works reviewed in 1892 by The Critical Review, this REVIEW 
reviewed about 300; and as over against the 48 authors employed in the task 
in The Critical Review, this REVIEW employed over 50; while the compara- 
tive selection of literature reviewed is certainly not to our disadvantage. 
This comparison is not made in an invidious spirit ; on the contrary, it is the 
excellence of The Critical Review, which we renewedly commend to our 
readers, that leads us to felicitate ourselves that we bear comparison with it 
in its own sphere. 
Princeton. BENJAMIN B. WARFIELD. 





IV.—PRACTICAL THEOLOGY. 


A. & C. Black, Edinburgh, and A. D. F. Randolph & Co., New York, 
have issued a series of ‘‘ Guild and Bible-Class Text. books,’’ edited by Prof. 
Charteris and the Rev. J. A. McClymont, which are truly multum in parvo, 
presenting important truth in a form at once lucid and compact. Among 
them are: Handbook of Christian Evidences, by Alex. Stewart, D.D.; Life 
and Oonduct, by J. Cameron Lees, D.D.; The Church of Scotland, by the 
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Rev. P. M. Muir; and The New Testament and its Writers, by the Rev. J. A. 
McClymont; all of which are worthy of the place they hold.— Six Song- 
Services with Connective Readings. By Philip Philips and his Son. (Funk 
& Wagnalls Co.) There does not appear to be any particular excellence in 
these services, nor is the music the best that could be chosen.——Stirring the 
Eagle’s Nest and Other Practical Sermons. By Theodore L. Cuyler, D.D, 
(New York: Baker and Taylor Co.) It is pleasant to see that although Dr. 
Cuyler has retired from active service in the ministry, his pen is still at work 
for the Master. He is not an adept in theology, nor is either logic or imag- 
ination his forte, yet for cogent, earnest, interesting presentation of practical 
truth he has few equals, as this volume shows. It furnishes many a useful 
hint to young ministers.——The Divine Art of Preaching. By Arthur T. 
Pierson. (Ibid.) This little volume contains the lectures delivered by the 
author at the “‘ Pastor’s College,”? in London. They are very good, as might 
be expected from one who is no mean preacher himself and has worthily 
filled Spurgeon’s place in the Metropolitan Tabernacle. They are at times 
exceedingly suggestive.-——Pleas and Claims for Christ. By the Rev. H. 8. 
Holland, M. A. (Longmans, Green & Co.) The title hardly givesa clue 
to this volume of sermons on practical themes, not highly elaborated, but 
strong, earnest and clear, and dealing with matters of immediate interest. 
They exalt Christ and not the Church, and will do good to any reader.—— 
An Advent with Jesus. Edited by the Rev. Anthony Bathe, M.A. (Ibid.) 
A miniature volume, containing suitable meditations for each day of the 
period from which it takes its name. The contents are plain, pungent and 
Scriptural.—— The Call of the Cross. Four College Sermons. By the Rev. 
George D. Herron, D.D. Introduction by President George A. Gates. (Flem- 
ing H. Revell Co.) The discourses here given are direct and earnest, but 
marred by forced applications of Scripture and an overstraining both of 
- thought and expression. The author forgets that repose is an important ele- 
ment of style.——Divine Balustrades and Other Sermons. By Robert 8S. Mac- 
Arthur, D.D. (Fleming H. Revell Co.) As the short Preface informs us, 
these discourses vary in method, some being topical, others textual, others 
expository, and still others ‘‘ what are generally known as Bible readings.’’ 
All are direct, lucid and incisive. None are very profound, nor is there 
apparent any felicity of imagination or illustration, but each presents the 
truth in a plain practical fashion. For some reason Dr. MacArthur chooses 
(p. 61) to transliterate the Hebrew of ‘‘ Jehovah, he is the God,” and he 
gives it in this way, Eli-yah-hu, which means, ‘‘ My God, He is Jehovah.”’ 
The true transliteration would be, Jehovah hu haelohim.——Lead Me to the 
Rock. By the Rev. T. W. Hooper, D.D. (Presbyterian Board of Publica- 
tion.) Though it is not so stated, obviously the contents of this volume are 
specimens of the sermons preached in a long course of years to the people to 
whom it is dedicated. They bear witness to an earnest, faithful, loving min- 
istry, and in their printed form will extend their usefulness to a wider field. 
—Morality in Doctrine. By William Bright,D.D. (London: Longmans, 
Green & Co.) This volume, by the Regius Professor of Church History, 
Oxford, is true to its title. It isa protest against the fashionable rejection 
of dogma, against the prevalent notion that creeds have nothing to do with 
life or character. There are twenty-eight sermons, every one of which teaches 
more or less directly that Christian morality grows out of Christian belief, 
that in the creed of Christendom are stored up all the motive forces required 
for the right ordering of conduct. Dr. Bright is an Anglican Churchman, 
but he is outspoken in the belief that it is the height of folly to surrender 
the doctrines of Christianity and yet expect to retain its moral and spiritual 
fruits. Accordingly he takes pains to show how sanctification, obedience, 
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hope, love, joy, all the characteristic graces of the Christian, are inseparably 
connected with the reception of the truth. It is a sad indication of the state 
of the times that such a book should be required.——Standard Eclectic Com- 
mentary on the International Sunday-school Lessons, for 1893. Prepared by 
E. B. Wakefield, with Geographical Notes by Prof. McGarvey, and Normal 
Studies by H. K. Taylor. (Cincinnati: Standard Publishing Co.) The 
book is made up of originai and selected matter, and is furnished with maps, 
diagrams, tables, etc. It is hardly as condensed or pointed as it should be, 
and is inferior to some other books of the kind, but still contains much that 
is helpful to the teacher, and will no doubt be of service to the large body of 
** Disciples,’? by one of whose publishing houses it is issued.——Hints and 
Helps on the Sunday-school Lessons for 1893. By the Rev. D. J. Burrell, 
D.D., and the Rev. J. D. Burrell. (American Tract Society.) This volume 
answers exactly to its title. There is no detailed exposition of the passages, 
word by word or clause by clause, but a general view of the sense asa whole, 
made clear and graphic by the skill of the authors, and interspersed with 
practical suggestions which furnish just the hints that are needed. The book 
is a valuable addition to the extensive literature of the subject. ——Joyfully 
Ready. A Sketch of the Life of Harry MacInnes. By his Mother. (Ibid.) 
This is a reprint of the ninth London edition. The young man here 
sketched was not remarkable for his birth or intellectual abilities, but for his 
complete and rounded Christian character. Always cheerful and even merry 
he was still an earnest and consistent believer with a passion for winning men 
to Christ. Whether at sea ina man-of-war, or a student at Cambridge, he 
was eager to work for Christ and bear witness in any company to the Master 
whom he served. He died suddenly by a fall from the rocks in Switzerland, at 
the age of twenty-one, but in his short career furnished an example of entire 
and hearty consecration which may well awaken enthusiasm and admiration 
in all believers of like years.——The Tongue of Fire. By William Arthur, 
A.M. (Harper & Bros.) This is a new edition with a new Preface and an 
Introduction by Dr. William M. Taylor. The venerable author speaks mod- 
estly and gratefully of the Success of the book, and Dr. Taylor justly calls it 
a “‘ modern Christian classic, itself an illustration of the principles on which 
it insists.’”? We well remember the enthusiasm it kindled in the last genera- 
tion, and hope it may perform the same blessed office now and for a long time 
to come.——Men and Morals. By the Rev. James Stalker, D.D. (F. H. 
Revell Co.) This is a collection of discourses delivered at different times 
and places, and united only by the circumstance that they handle important 
themes of faith and conduct in a readable and instructive way. Dr. Stalker 
has the rare gift of stating old truth in such a manner that it is fresh and 
attractive, even though no violence is done either to logic or rhetoric. All 
the tractates in this volume are good, but we are especially interested in the 
one called ‘* The Evidences of Religion,’’ a fine exposition and application of 
the words of the Samaritans recorded in John iv. 41, 42. 
New York. T. W. CHAMBERS. 


V.—PHILOSOPHICAL LITERATURE. 


WHAT Is REALITY ? An Inquiry as to the Reasonableness of Natural Re- 
ligion and the Naturalness of Revealed Religion. By FRANcIs HOWE 
JOHNSON. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1891. 


This volume belongs to a class of books written of late, in which earnest 
men, who have accepted monistic and evolutionistic views, have endeavored 
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to reconstruct Christian doctrine in accordance with these views. The fun- 
damental principles of this treatise are those of Hermann Lotze and of Her- 
bert Spencer, but these are combined with other ideas in an ingenious way, 
and an effort is made to develop a new system of theistic belief. In this 
undertaking Mr. Johnson has succeeded as well as a man could who was 
building with reeds upon the sand. 

The style of his writing is excellent. It is simple, clear, elegant, often re- 
minding one of Martineau. The spirit of his discussions is truth-loving and 
peace-loving, and his chapters are constructive rather than destructive; his 
aim is to reconcile rather than to refute. 

For us the weakness of the book lies partly in its too easy acceptance of 
the popular philosophies, and partly in its logical reliance upon various theo- 
ries which have really little else to recommend them than their startling in- 
genuity. There is also in this book, as in others of the class to which it 
belongs, a want of genuine metaphysical penetration; the philosophizing is 
a contending with ideas rather than a dealing with things. 

This want of acumen appears in the attempt to define reality, with which 
the treatise begins. We are first told that ‘ reality is the agreement of our 
thought with that which is external to our thought.” This definition might 
apply to truth—at least to a certain form or style of truth—but it does not 
describe reality. Before one thing can agree with another, both correlations 
must exist, or be real; so that reality must be antecedent to that corre- 
spondence with which it is identified. Then, too, it seems evident that the 
reality of a thing does not depend on our knowledge of it, or on the agree- 
ment of our thought with it, but exists independently of our thought,.and is 
the antecedent condition of the knowledge. But Mr. Johnson, finding the 
foregoing definition to be somewhat unmanageable, gives another, saying, 
“A thing is real when it is capable of fulfilling the promises it makes to us.”’ 
This definition is not much better than the first. A thing is real in being 
what it is here and now, whether it makes any promise for the future or not. 
Moreover, we have known some real men who made promises which they did 
not fulfill; might not some real things also excite expectations which they do 
not afterwards gratify ? And even allowing that only real things fulfill the 
promises they make, this would not show the essential nature of reality, but 
only one consequence that flows from it. Mr. Johnson’s definition sets forth 
genuineness rather than reality, and it seems made in forgetfulness of the 
fact that while the genuine is always real, the real is sometimes not genuine 
but spurious. 

Mr. Johnson’s evolutionistic views appear in the chapter on the ‘* Natural- 
ness of Religion.’? We are there told that the advance of science ‘‘ will de- 
pose two old usurpers in the realm of thought, without much regard to the 
divine right of phrases. Settled order of nature, supernatural interference, 
must take their places with the great ones that have ceased to disturb the 
world.”’ We are told also that ‘‘ at length, when the world was old, there 
came another kind of light” than that physical light which illumined the 
beginning of the creation. ‘*‘ We cannot trace,” says Mr. Johnson, “‘ the stages 
of that gradual dawning of self-consciousness in the race. We can only 
picture it to ourselves as something like that which takes place in every indi- 
vidual. There came a time when man’s eyes were opened and he was revealed 
to himself as a living soul. Nor was this the whole contents of the primal 
revelation ; for, conditioned upon the knowledge of self, there arose also 
the dim, unformed conception of a higher intelligence to whom the moral 
self stood related.” 

Ages pass after this primal evolution of man from the brute before that 
change in man’s moral condition which we commonly call The Fall took 
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place. This fall, however, was by no means a lapse from an original condi- 
tion of high moral excellence; it was simply agreat illumination and eleva- 
tion of the human mind when it became so far developed as to see the 
heinousness of sin. Man really fell upwards, not downwards. Hence, also, 
this philosophy designates ‘‘ the entrance of Christianity into the world as a 
fall. Like the first great ethical event of the race it was preéminently and 
distinctively a great moral illumination. Like that, also, it was a moral 
condemnation of the profoundest significance. .... The revealer is the 
same in both. Conscience, the light that lightens every man that cometh 
into the world, is also the eternal Logos that in the form of man preached 
the Sermon on the Mount.”’ 

The atonement of our Saviour is the culminating point of this second 
illumination of mankind, and has its whole value in the fact that it brings 
out fully the antagonism between sin and righteousness, appealing to all to 
range themselves on the side of right. ‘‘ As in the first fall, so in the second, 
the deep, abiding impression of the nature of sin was to be developed and 
stamped upon the consciousness of the race by its own act The holi- 
ness of God, that at first had feebly declared itself in conscience, is now 
declared fully and clearly in the form of a perfect humanity, and the result is 
an outbreak of bitter hostility Perfect righteousness coming into a 
world of sin demonstrated the nature of sin; and by so doing, it provided, at 
the same time, the most powerful organ of conviction and the most expres- 
sive medium of confession ”’ (p. 464). 

Such doctrines as the above—partial, feeble, perverted glimpses of the 
truth—are the natural consequence of a strong faith in the preconceptions of 
a shallow philosophy and of a weak faith in the teachings of the sacred Scrip- 
tures. Let a man become convinced that the infidel theorists of the present 
day are the greatest thinkers that have ever lived, and let him believe that 
the books of the Bible have no inspiration save that of an earnest moral pur- 
pose, so that even their religious teachings are marked with antiquated igno- 
rance and misconception, such a man will have no difficulty in constructing 
a system to ‘‘ reconcile religion with science.”” He has merely to reject every - 
thing that the Bible teaches except a personal God and a high morality. 
This is what Mr. Johnson has done ; and indeed the most interesting part of 
his treatise is that in which he argues for the personality of the Supreme 
Being somewhat on the basis of the Lotzean pantheism, yet in a manner dis- 
tinctively his own. 

He begins, in the chapter on ‘‘ Mechanism Transformed,” by saying ‘‘ it is 
necessary to think of the universe as a living organism, every atom of which 
has a spiritual nature,’”’ and is “‘ an atomic soul ” with ‘‘ psychical states.”’ 
Then the microscopic cells of which the human organism (body and soul) is 
composed are living, thinking, sentient beings, each of which pursues its 
own aims and ends. ‘‘ We may take it for granted,”’ says Mr. Johnson, 
‘¢that the primary interest of a nerve cell centres in itself; that self-preser- 
vation and the gratification of natural wants command the lion’s share of its 
attention. .... At the same time, knowing what we do of the efficiency of 
the central ego, we can hardly doubt that its determinations are represented 
in some way, however vaguely, in the consciousness of cells directly affected 
by them.”? The activity of the central ego leads the cells to organize. ‘In 
what guise this organizing activity appears to the agents of it we shall never 
know. But we may conjecture that, had they the power of reflection... . 
they would have a vague but profound conviction of a destiny more import- 
ant than taat of the individual, and that in the moments of their highest 
activity they might conceive themselves to be inspired ”’ (p. 243). 

Man being thus a small universe composed of a vast number of minute 
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souls, it is easy to see that God is also a similar “e pluribus unum.” “‘ We 
have,” says Mr. Johnson, ‘* found a firm basis of analogy on which to rest 
our most comprehensive theology. If I am entitled to think of myself as a 
real person, as a unity, and, at the same time, as a unity conditioned upon 
and embracing within myself a multitude of other living units, I am also 
entitled to think of the Supreme Being of the Universe as, at the same time, 
immanent and transcendent. I amapantheist without ceasing to be a theist.”’ 

We cannot discuss these views of Mr. Johnson; they seem to us more im- 
aginative than rational. We can only say that his theology is an excellent 
pantheism ; perhaps the best that could be devised. His peculiar interpreta- 
tion of the immanence of God is like that which we hear of nowadays from 
some theological professors, and so also is his doctrine of the moral evolution 
of our race. Yet we fail to discover any good foundation for such views in 
any assured teaching either of science, philosophy or revelation. 

New York. EDWARD J. HAMILTON. 


THE Two KINDs oF TrutTH. A Test of all Theories, with Special Applica- 
tion to those of Creation, Instinct and Immortality. By T. E.S. T., an 
old life-member of the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science. London: T. Fisher Unwin, 1890. 8vo. 


The work, of which the above is only a portion of the title, comes from the 
pen of one who introduces himself to his readers simply as ‘‘T. E. S. T., an 
old life-member of the British Association for the Advancement of Science.’’ 
It contains evidence on every page of a thoughtful mind and of a wide and 
multifarious range of reading. The quotations are very numerous and they 
are drawn from writings ancient and modern, philosophical and poetical, 
scientific and religious. The book is in fact a mine of wealth in this respect, 
reminding one strongly of a work of the older Disraeli, styled Curiosities of 
Literature. It is, however, much more than a collection of extracts. An 
earnest and strenuous attempt is made throughout the book to combat the 
positivist view of truth and to guard the ascertained facts of science against 
conclusions at variance with the truths of religion. To accomplish this, reli- 
ance is placed on the old and well-understood distinction between truths of 
experience, with their relative character, and those truths which are in their 
nature absolute and necessary. The distinction is applied with special refer- 
ence to creation, instinct and immortality. It is not always easy to see what 
use the author desires to make of the admitted distinction or what its exact 
bearing is on the point under discussion. It may certainly be doubted 
whether it is capable of being applied asa test of truth in the manner and to 
the extent he imagines; at least this has not been clearly made out. The 
most valuable and satisfactory chapters are those treating of the distinction 
between reason and instinct. This distinction, so important in its bearing 
on various questions raised by the evolutionary hypothesis, is clearly stated, 
ably maintained and illustrated by striking examples. The work does not 
profess to be written for scientific men ; and perhaps it is not proper to sub- 
ject it to very rigid criticism. Its defects, both in a philosophical and 
literary point of view, are obvious. There is a vast mass of detail, which, if 
capable of being worked up into order and unity, is left confused and frag- 
mentary. The connections are often loose and artificial. There is scarcely 
any attempt at logical development. Asa result the interest of the reader 
is sustained with difficulty. Still the book contains a great deal of curious 
and interesting matter. It grapples with problems of lasting importance and 
it discusses them always in an intelligent and reverent spirit. 

Manitoba College, Winnipeg. JOHN M. KIna. 
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THE;CRIsIs IN MORALS. An Examination of Rational Ethics in the Light 
of Modern Science. By JAMES THOMPSON BrxBy, Doctor of Philosophy 
of the University of Leipzig. Boston: Roberts Brothers, 1891. 


This is a book with a purpose. Dr. Bixby sees danger ahead in current 
ethical discussion, and that we may be aware of the ‘‘ crisis’ fast approach- 
ing, or indeed already upon us, he sounds the alarm. The danger lies in the 
naturalistic tenets of some writers, and in the naturalistic tendencies of others. 
As an example of the former, he quotes the following from Mr. Van Buren 
Denslow’s Modern Thinkers: ‘*I would as soon assume a divine command, 
* thou shalt not break out in boils and sores,’ to the weakling or leper, as one 
of ‘thou shalt not steal’ to the failing struggler for subsistence.”? And of 

‘those who are far less radical, but whose tendencies are naturalistic, or, to 
say the least, uncertain, he cites such recent works as Guyau’s Esquisse 
d’une Morale Sans Obligation ni Sanction, Gizycki’s Manual of Ethical 
Philosophy, Mr. Cotter Morison’s Service of Man, or Mr. Wordsworth Donis- 
thorpe’s Individualism. That he may estimate fairly the good and the evil 
of the evolutionary ethic, he takes as the representative writer of this school 
one whom Mr. Darwin calls “ our great philosopher,”? Mr. Herbert Spencer. 
As Mr. Darwin himself is the prophet of Evolution, so may Mr. Spencer with 
equal fitness be called its chief apostle. Dr. Bixby devotes fully one-half of 
his book to a careful examination of the Data of Ethics. His criticism is 
especially acute where he attempts to prove that Mr. Spencer’s ethical 
theories are not consistent with the fundamental facts and principles of 
Evolution. Mr. Spencer sets as the high end of Evolution, that ‘‘ conduct 
which simultaneously achieves the greatest totality of life in self, in offspring, 
and in fellow-men.”” Why,then, Dr. Bixby contends, is he content to ground 
his ethics upon a much lower plane, namely, upon ‘‘that which produces 
pure pleasure—pleasure unalloyed with pain anywhere??? This happiness 
theory fails to harmonize with the facts of Evolution in this respect, that pain 
has been as real and as prominent a factor as pleasure in the development of 
man, morally, mentally, and spiritually. And, again, he shows Mr. Spencer’s 
metamorphic origin of conscience to be inconsistent with a moral progress 
historically, which latter is one of the primary postulates of Evolution. For 
if the ‘experiences of utility, organized and consolidated through all past 
generations of the human race, have become in us certain faculties of moral 
intuition,’ they must ever remain supreme and authoritative. Therefore 
the earliest experiences of morality thus transmitted control all others. But 
Mr. Spencer holds that these earliest experiences were crude half-guesses at 
truth, vain gropings after light. The inconsistency is manifest. These 
seem to be the strongest portions of Dr. Bixby’s criticism. His constructive 
work is an attempt to establish an ethic upon an evolutionary basis which 
may avoid the inconsistencies of Mr. Spencer. His point of departure from 
the latter is stated in his own words: ‘‘ That the moral nature of man has 
been developed from very crude beginnings I do not dispute, but I contend 
that it has not been manufactured out of purely unmoral or sensational ele- 
ments, but has grown from a genuinely moral germ.” In positing tltis gen- 
uinely moral germ, he is in full accord with the Intuitional School, for he holds 
this germ to be ultimate and unanalyzable. He does, however, great injustice 
at this point to the Intuitionalists in contending that they declare the basis of 
the right to be the will of God, and he devotes many pages to opposing this 
‘* fiat ’-made morality. He might have spared himself this elaborate attack 
of a position which no real representative of this school holds. It is absurd 
to imagine God’s will acting out of harmony with His nature, which is essen- 
tially holy, and it is unfair to put the Intuitionalisi into so false a position. 
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All would be in hearty agreement with the relevant part of Dr. Bixby’s 
creed : ‘‘ The seat of moral law is in no earthly force or institution or human 
tribunal, but in ‘the bosom of God.’ It is not because He is all-mighty, but 
because He is all-holy and all-good, that we revere Him as divine. The 
infinite world organism is the body and manifestation of God; the laws of 
that whole are the eternal laws of God ; and when we recognize the solidarity 
of vital being with this divine life and embodiment, we begin to see into the 
heart of the mystery, the unquestionable authority and supreme sanction of 
duty.” 

Dr. Bixby is, therefore, a thoroughgoing Intuitionalist as regards an orig- 
inal ethical germ, and an Evolutionist as regards its development and varied 
applications. We regret that the book was not written after Mr. Spencer’s 
Justice had appeared, for Mr. H. Sidgwick, in his excellent review in Mind 
(January, 1892), points out that in this last book ‘‘ the hedonistic aspect of 
Mr. Spencer’s system drops somewhat into the background.”’ 

Princeton. JOHN GRIER HIBBEN. 


EDUCATION AND HEREDITY. A Study in Sociology. By J. M. GuYAU. 
Translated by W.J.Greenstreet. With an Introduction by G. F. Stout, 
M.A., Cambridge. New York: Scribner & Welford, 1891. Pp. xxiv, 
306. 


Monsieur Guyau, in a short life of thirty-three years, has achieved a wide- 
spread reputation as a writer on various philosophical topics. All his thought 
centres round a sociological conception. Society to him is the fundamental 
problem, and the solution of all other problems takes color from the doctrine 
of society considered as a developing organism, over against the doctrine of 
society considered as an aggregate of individuals. In this point of view 
Guyau sees clearly the trend of present-day thought in biology, ethics and 
politics. In biology the word of weight to-day is “solidarity,” in ethics 
**community,”’ and in politics ‘‘ society.”’ 

Apart from the. ethical applications of this sociological principle—the 
sphere in which Guyau’s speculations are penetrating and profound*—this 
work on education is without doubt his most suggestive and brilliant book. 
He calls it a ‘“‘ Study in Sociology ’’ because to him education and heredity 
are the two ‘“‘ moments ”’ of the realization of the social whole, as far as it is 
adequately reflected in the individual. Education is the action and reaction 
of society upon itself—the development of the individual into more and 
greater harmony with the best in idea and conduct that his time produces. 
Heredity, on the other hand, is the ‘‘ clinching ’’ power, so to speak—the 
index in the individual of the degree to which education has done its legiti- 
mate work in an earlier generation. 

Viewed in this light, the current problems of education take on a new 
phase, and it is this which gives to the book its suggestiveness and force. 
Moral education, to Guyau, is the first and all-important task, since it is 
through conduct—and right conduct—that the individual reacts upon society 
to the advancement of both. Without passing judgment upon Guyau’s gen- 
eral conception of moral training—space does not permit that—I may yet 
signalize a single doctrine of his which is both elevated and true. 

Guyau accepts the doctrine of ‘‘ idea-forces”’ developed by Fouillée. To 
the latter the term ‘“ idea-force ’’ stands for the dynamic aspect of ideas, an 
aspect which recent psychology is emphasizing all along the line under the 
word ‘‘suggestions.”” Late work in hypnotism has shown that there is no 
mental state whatever that does not have a tendency to realize itself out- 


*See his Morale Anglaise contemporaine, Esquisse d'une Morale, and Morale d Epicure. 
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wardly in action. The normal man represents in his present—whatever 
else he may represent—a mass of dumb motives, idea-forces, taken in, as he 
takes in his breath, from his social milieu. ‘‘ Motive” then comes to mean 
everything in a man’s consciousness and character; man is an expressive 
being and all that he is moves him to self-expression. The present writer 
has urged the recognition of this truth in psychology.* 

If this be true, the function of moral education is plain: the systematic 
suggestion to the child by word and deed of moral ideas, ethical principles 
and right conduct. The child must from the first have the loftiest ideals 
exemplified before him, and these ideals can be left to work themselves out, 
by the principle of suggestion, in habits of rectitude. The details of this con- 
ception, as Guyau develops them, will be found very stimulating and instruc- 
tive to teachers and parents who find themselves tempted to temporize full eth- 
ical truth, or to. adapt their teachings to the ‘‘ imperfect understanding ”’ of 
the child. We can teach truth by degrees, by stages; but we cannot teach 
dutyso. Man’s duty is also the child’s duty, though man’s penalties may not 
be the child’s: and to train a child to do right because he fears the rod, is to 
prejudice always in his breast the claim of the right whose worth is love. 

The author’s views on physical and intellectual education are equally strik- 
ing, and the whole is extremely well put. Educators everywhere will do well 
to heed some of his practical suggestions for pedagogical reform, though he 
writes with especial reference to the conditions of education in France. I 
may say, also, that there are positions in the book, both in its ethical and in 
its practical bearings, with which serious issue may and will be joined. 

University of Toronto. J. MARK BALDWIN. 


THE MODALIST; OR, THE LAWS OF RATIONAL CONVICTION. A Text- 
book in Formal or General Logic. By EDWARD JOHN HAMILTON, 
D.D., Albert Barnes Professor of Intellectual Philosophy in Hamilton 
College, N. Y. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1891. 8vo, pp. 323. 


As the title indicates, the characteristic feature of this work is the promi- 
nence given to the so-called Modals—i. e., propositions which express cer- 
tainty, probability, possibility, etc., in distinction from simple categorical 
statements. We doubt the wisdom of allowing this much-disputed question 
of Modality to color the author’s entire treatment of formal logic; and 
this, especially, as there is no agreement among modern logicians as to the 
proper place of the Modalsin logic. The subject has about it still the haze with 
which the Schoolmen enshrouded it, of whom it has been said that ‘‘ it was 
beyond human determination whether they most tortured the Modals, or the 
Modals them.” Some recent writers, as Fowler, Bowen, Stock, transfer all 
necessary, possible, or probable conditions to the predicate. Instead of saying 
Ais probably B, they say, that A is B is probable, etc., thus reducing to a pure 
proposition. Others, as Sir William Hamilton and Mansel, reject all consid- 
eration of Modals on the ground that the mode belongs to the matter, and not 
the form, and therefore is extralogical. And as opposed to the caustic say- 
ing of the Schoolmen, ‘“‘De Modali non gustabit asinus,” Sir William 
Hamilton contends, ‘‘ De Modali non gustabit logicus.”” Mr. Venn assigns 
Modality to a place under the theory of probability, against which there are 
fewer objections than to any other disposition of these troublesome proposi- 
tions. 

In view of the above differences, it seems to us that Dr. Hamilton errs in 
bringing the Modals to the fore, and discussing them in the very heart of his 


*“ Suggestion in Infancy,” Science, 1891, p. 113 f.; also Handbook of Psychology, Vol. ii, Feeling 
and Will, pp, 297 ff. 
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treatise, side by side with the simple and ordinary propositions—especially 
when it is remembered that his book is a text-book. The early conceptions 
of students are easily befogged. It would, therefore, be better to indoc- 
trinate them thoroughly in the principles of the simple categorical propo- 
sitions, and then enter upon a discussion of the Modals after they have 
obtained a firm foundation to build upon. As Prof. Bain says (Logic, p. 
100), “‘ Modals I discuss in an Appendix; they are withheld from the text as 
being an irrelevant and useless complication.” 

However, if we regard Dr. Hamilton’s treatise in some other light than as 
a text-book, we feel that he has succeeded in proving that a logical treat- 
ment of the Modals is possible—and, from his view-point, he deals with his 
subject in a thorough and scholarly way. We differ from him merely con- 
cerning his point of view. 

Princeton. JOHN GRIER HIBBEN. 


THOMAS CARLYLE’S MORAL AND RELIGIOUS DEVELOPMENT. A Study. 
By EwaLp FLUGEL. From the German by Jessica Tyler. New 
York: M. L. Holbrook & Co., 1891. 8vo, pp. 140. 


The title of this book will obtain for it an eager welcome from all admirers 
of Carlyle. No English name of the nineteenth century is more influential 
than his with a certain class of thinkers. And yet no one ever said so much 
to as little definite purpose. He might be classed with historians, but it was 
not as such that he made the most profound impression. Whatever lasting 
influence he may have upon the history of thought will lie in the sphere of 
religious philosophy. But it is no easy task to gather up and coordinate his 
opinions in this great department of thought. The ordinary reader, though 
he explore Carlyle’s whole writings, will find himself at the end with a very 
vague conception of his views. He never gave system or logical coherence 
to his religio-philosophical doctrines. It could hardly be said that Sartor 
Resartus is more than the tentative lucubrations of a mind not yet fixed, or 
that the Life of Sterling, in which the religious tone is most constant, is 
more than an incidental disclosure of the author’s own views. It is there- 
fore extremely difficult to reduce the unrelated and inconsistent utterances 
of thisremarkable man to anything approaching a coherent whole. Know- 
ing this, the perusal of Fliigel’s little volume was begun with the fear that 
the hope held out in the title would prove illusory ; a fear not allayed by Mr. 
Froude’s high commendation. For we remembered how Mr. Froude had 
contented himself—had been compelled to content himself—with the most 
superficial reference to Carlyle’s religious opinions. Nevertheless we were 
disappointed when this fear was confirmed by the reading. 

The author shows in a very satisfactory manner the influence of Germanic 
thought upon Carlyle from the moment when he first came into touch with 
Goethe’s powerful personality until he surrendered the clearly defined theistic 
conceptions of historical Christianity for the dim abstractions of Kant and 
Fichte. He fails, however, to call attention to the reaction that came in 
Carlyle’s later life and set him to regarding the Bible with favor again and 
to correcting some of the aberrations of the Germanic period of his thought. 
Not that he ever got right again—few are so fortunate—but still the indica- 
tions are noticeable and deserve attention in estimating the sum of his 
intellectual processes. So occupied has the author kept himself with the 
philosophical aspect of his task that he has passed too lightly over that aspect 
of it that has an imperishable interest, viz., Carlyle’s personal relation to 
historical Christianity. That is the pivotal point in the inquiry with regard 
to any man’s religious doctrines. Mr. Froude dismissed the subject with the 
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single sentence that Carlyle did not believe in historical Christianity. That, 
no doubt, is true; yet it does not tell all the story. Fliigel does not go 
much further. If he could not define Carlyle’s position and give us an 
intelligible apprehension of the doctrines that he adopted in place of Chris- 
tianity, he should at least have outlined the salient points of his divergence 
from Christianity. So much is implied in his self-imposed task. 

The author made a mistake in not making more use of the journal of Car- 
lyle. One who has studied his writings must have realized how his imagina- 
tion was wrought upon by the historical facts and social conditions that 
influenced the current of his literary work. A consequence is that this work 
is almost useless as a key to his own philosophy. Carlyle’s histories and mis- 
cellanies are pretty much denunciation, and at best denunciation can only 
reveal the negations of one’s philosophy. It has been many times said that 
Frederick the Great proves Carlyle to have held the doctrine that might is 
right. Nothing could be further from the truth, but he exposed himself to 
that charge by the peculiar state of his mind when occupied with the facts of 
that history. In much of his writing it is impossible to separate the pure 
exaggerations of an aroused and wildly poetic imagination from the philo- 
sophical principles of a sober judgment. Failure in this respect makes the 
conclusions which Fliigel draws from his quotations much less valuable 
than they would otherwise be. 

Now Carlyle’s journal would have obviated this difficulty in some small 
degree. True, it is fragmentary, interrupted and inconsistent. But it opens 
the inner mind of the man as nothing else does, and reveals an aspect of his 
thinking that closely appertains to the intellectual process that determined 
his religious relations. It is not satisfactory. Carlyle was singularly 
reserved with regard to his religious convictions. Notonce did he distinctly 
reveal his views touching any of the great doctrines of Christianity. That 
he was a religious person no one who knows anything of him would dispute. 
We do not mean this in the sense in which all men are religious. He was 
intensely spiritual. His conception of the universe was profoundly spiritual- 
istic. His familiar phrase, the natural supernatural, is an indication of his 
way of looking at the world. Strange to say, it is one of the paradoxes of 
philosophy that this conception of the universe leaves no room for miracles. 
Practically sucha spiritualism is as fatalisticas materialistic necessity. This 
suggestion will go far to explain Carlyle’s relation to revelation, specific 
miracles, the Christ, prayer and other fundamental conceptions of the Chris- 
tian system. To some extent it is impossible to say how much or how little 
he believed in these, but in so far as he did he was inconsistent with himself. 
While his philosophical reason antagonized, his poetical imagination and 
personal predilections favored them. And in this connection we see the most 
distinct and the worst results of German influence. Scotch piety and Goethe’s 
eestheticism did not coalesce into a harmonious unity. Carlyle could no 
more blend them than Goethe could harmonize the ideals of culture with 
personal immorality. Carlyle intended to formulate a statement of his reli- 
gious faith. He failed to do so, however, and it is a task impossible now, no 
matter what one’s admiration for him and knowledge of his work may be. 
It is our profound conviction that the reason he never executed this purpose 
was that he never arrived at stable and concatenated views on the subject 
of religion. 

St. Louis, Mo. FRANCIS L. FERGUSON. 


Conduct asa Fine Art. The Laws of Daily Conduct. By Nicholas Paine 
Gilman. Pp. 149. Character Building. By Edward Payson Jackson. 
Pp. 230. (Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1891.) Thetwo 
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essays of this volume were written in competition fora octal one thousand 
dollars offered by the American Secular Union, “ for the best essay, treatise 
or manual adapted to aid and assist teachers in our free public schools and in 
the Girard College for Orphans and other public and charitable institutions, 
professing to be unsectarian, to thoroughly instruct children and youth in 
the purest principles of morality without inculcating religious doctrine,” 
We may, without conceding the practicability of divorcing morality from 
religion, recognize the importance of emphasizing the moral side of primary 
education more than is done in the current methods. The categorical 
imperative may lie concealed in the multiplication table, but the average 
boy or girl will not be likely to discover it. Everyday instruction is needed 
in the common virtues of honesty, truthfulness, purity, fidelity and courtesy. 
The essays of the volume show how such instruction can be given,.and that 
of Dr. Jackson, especially, is a fine example of how a competent and 
judicious master can mingle a deal of wholesome and practical moral 
instruction with the ordinary exercises of the classroom.— The Logic of 
Hegel. Translated from the Encyclopedia of the Philosophical Sciences. By 
William Wallace, M.A., LL.D. Second Edition, Revised and Augmented. 
Pp. 481. (The Clarendon Press, 1892.) This second edition of Prof. Wal- 
lace’s translation has been carefully revised and an introductory chapter, 
giving an account of the three editions of the Encyclopedia, of which the 
‘* Logic’ forms the first part, together with extended notes and illustra- 
tions at the close, have been added. Prof. Wallace has done the work thor- 
oughly and well, and deserves the gratitude of every student who is engaged 
in the arduous task of threading the intricacies of Hegelian thought. There 
is no more extraordinary phenomenon in the history of philosophy than the 
sudden collapse of Hegelism after the death of the master. Of late, how- 
ever, there has been a great revival of interest in Hegel, and it is no doubt 
true that a discriminating study of his system will reveal much that is of 
value.——Hegel’s Logic. A Book on the Genesis of the Categories of the 
Mind. A Critical Exposition. By William T. Harris, LL.D. Pp. 403. 
(Chicago: 8. C. Griggs & Co., 1890.) This volume is one of the ablest of the 
series to which it belongs. Dr. Harris is the recognized leader of the 
Hegelians in this country, and brings high qualifications as well as great en- 
thusiasm to the task of expounding Hegel’s logic. The discussion is able, but 
somewhat overtechnical for any but the Hegelian specialist. The student 
of Hegel will find Dr. Harris’ volume a very important help, though it is no 
detraction from its merits to say that it does not remove all the stumbling 
blocks in the Hegelian system.—Kant’s Kritik of Judgment. Translated, 
‘with Introduction and Notes, by J. H. Bernard, D.D. Pp. 429. (London 
and New York: Macmillan & Co., 1892.) Of Kant’s three critiques, that of 
the Judgment has been least influential on the development of thought. For 
this reason, partly, and also, no doubt, on account of its very forbidding 
style, the Critique of the Judgment has been neglected by the translators. At 
present, however, the interest in Kant which seems ever growing, makes the 
appearance of Dr. Bernard’s book peculiarly opportune and acceptable. The 
translation is done in a masterly manner and leaves little to be desired either 
in English expression or in accuracy of rendering.——The Elements of Logic. 
Theoretical and Practical. By James H. Hyslop, Ph.D. Pp. 403. (New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1892.) Dr. Hyslop’s book belongs to the 
same class as that of Prof. Jevons. It is an able presentation of the ele- 
ments of deductive logic and contains in addition valuable chapters on 
mathematical and inductive reasoning and scientific method. The topics 
are all ably handled and many of the discussions contain original and 
suggestive matter. On the whole, it is about the best elementary treatise 
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that has appeared in recent years.—— The Genesis of Life and Thought. By 
Thomas H. Musick. Pp. 404. (New York: John Alden, 1892.) The theme 
of this volume is the issue between creation and evolution. The author’s 
aim, to quote his own words, has been “‘ to show that whether the world of 
life be an evolution or not, it is at least, in one way or the other, an intelli- 
gent, purposive creation ; that God creates and governs all, whether wholly 
or partially by evolutionary processes or wholly by other methods.” This 
proposition, which formulates a very rational position, is defended by much 
acute reasoning and an abundance of learning. But the discussion is so 
overloaded ‘with citations from other writers, that one is in constant peril of 
losing the thread of the author’s own reflections. The argument would be 
improved in every way by a more thorough digestion of materials. Besides, 
we notice in the book a certain lack of discrimination between vulnerable 
and invulnerable points of theories. A more thorough study of the philo- 
sophical, not to say the scientific, bearings of the questions under considera- 
tion would have been of great advantage, we think, and would have enabled 
the author to adhere more closely to that model of sobriety at which he 
aims. Notwithstanding certain defects, however, thé book possesses many 
valuable features. The author’s heart is evidently in the right place and 
many of his criticisms are both acute and powerful.—— The Spirit of Modern 
Philosophy. By Josiah Royce, Ph.D. Pp. 519. (Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1892.) This volume had its origin in a course of 
popular philosophical lectures which the author delivered before various 
audiences and finally prepared for publication. The book is divided into two 
parts, the first being historical and expository of the leading movements of 
modern thought and the representative individuals in which they were em- 
bodied. The second part is doctrinal and constructive, dealing with such 
burning topics as ‘‘ Nature and Evolution,” * Reality and Idealism,” ** Phy- 
sical. Law and Freedom,” ‘‘ Optimism, Pessimism and the Moral Order.’’ 
The volume is brilliantly written and the charm of its style is so great that 
one forgets in reading it to be critical. The discussions, though often very 
subtle and profound, are remarkably free from technicalities and other 
stumbling blocks of the unprofessional reader. Prof. Royce in the histori- 
cal part diverges widely from traditional views, both in his characterization 
of the periods of modern philosophy and of their individual representatives. 
In his treatment of problems in the second part he is, we think, more subtle 
than satisfying. His plea for idealism is not conclusive, nor are we sure 
what construction he would put on the Logos to which the whole meaning 
of the world is referred. The chapter on ‘‘ Physical Law and Freedom”’ 
seems to go far afield in the seemingly absolute divorce it effects between the 
world of description and the world of appreciation. It is not clear how even 
the Logos Himself could successfully mediate such a dualism. The discus- 
sion of ‘‘ Optimism, Pessimism and the Moral Order ”’ is profound and sugges- 
tive. A subtle analysis of pessimism leads to the suggestion that the solution 
of the problem is to be found in the idea of life as a spiritual struggle, whose 
teleologic meaning is the perpetual overcoming of evil. Prof. Royce’s book 
is stimulating reading and deserves to take high rank among the philosophi- 
cal discussions of the time.——Introduction to Physiological Psychology. By 
Dr. Theodor Ziehen, Professor in Jena. Pp. 284. Translated by C. C. 
Van Liew and Dr. Otto Beyer. (London: Swan, Sonnenschein & Co., 
1892.) This volume is a welcome addition to the literature of the 
subject of which it treats. The great work of Prof. Wundt which, in 
fact, founded the science of physiological psychology, proceeds on the 
Herbartian doctrine of apperception as a function of psychic synthesis, 
separate from that of association, which is regarded as of secondary 
importance. The compend of Prof. Ladd rests on a similar basis. In 
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Germany, however, in recent years, an opposing movement has sprung 
up, led by Miinsterberg and others, which founds on the English 
principle of association as developed in the school of Hume. To 
this movement Dr. Ziehen belongs, and his book may be characterized as 
physiological psychology treated from a purely associational point of view. 
Dr. Ziehen is a master in his specialty, and his treatise, though comparatively 
short, will prove a formidable antagonist to its more pretentious rivals. Its 
defects are those of the school to which it belongs. The theory that reduces 
all mentality to sensations and sensory ideas organized by association, is 
inherently powerless before the higher problems of mental science. This 
weakness gives rise, in Prof. Ziehen, as in other members of the school, to a 
propensity to regard as theoretic fictions all ideas that transcend the plane of 
association. The translation is a very good rendering of the original.—— 
Handbook of Psychology: Feeling and Will. By James Mark Baldwin, M.A., 
Ph.D., Professor in the University of Toronto. Pp. 394. (New York: 
Henry Holt & Co., 1891.) This is the second volume of Prof. Baldwin’s 
Handbook of Psychology. Itis notable for the special qualities which char- 
acterized the first volume, already noticed in this REVIEW, and besides shows 
evidence of deepened insight and fuller and more careful treatment of 
topics. The present volume contains Parts iii and iv of the Handbook, 
treating of the ‘“‘ Feeling and Will.” The discussion of feeling is prefaced 
by an analysis of the nervous system which would be more in place at the 
beginning of the first volume. Prof. Baldwin comes to his task with an ex- 
tensive and minute knowledge of all that has been done in the field and his 
treatment of ‘‘ Feeling’ possesses, therefore, both historical and intrinsic 
value. While respecting all the vested rights of psychophysics, he is able to 
hold an even balance between the physical and the intellectual and spiritual 
elements of feeling. Topics of especial interest are considered in the chapter 
on ‘* Interest, Reality and Belief,’ and in the sections on ‘‘ Conceptual Feel- 
ing.’’ The discussion of the ‘“‘ Will’’ is a masterly piece of psychological 
analysis. Its value is seen in view of the tendency of psychologists of Prof. 
Ziehen’s school to resolve all volition into the flow of association, and thus 
to reach a strictly necessarian theory of choice. Prof. Baldwin’s analysis of 
the elements and conditions of volition lead him to a conception of choice as 
immanent determination, which takes it out of the category of physical neces- 
sity and yet leaves it subject tothe influence of preceding choice and environ- 
ment. Choice is thus free self-determination while it depends on antecedents 
in the psychic stream. This seems to be as far as psychology can go in 
determining the problem of freedom. Further considerations belong to 
metaphysics and ethics.——Our Moral Nature. Being a Brief System of 
Ethics. By James McCosh, D.D., LL.D., D.L. Pp. 58. (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1892.) This little volume is divided into three parts, 
treating respectively of ‘‘ Fundamental Principles of Morality,” ‘‘ Moral 
Ideas ’’ and ‘* Duties.’’ The first part discusses such topics as ‘* Moral Obliga- 
tion,’’ ‘“* Conscience,”’ ‘* Moral Law,” ** The Will,” ‘‘ Love,” ** Sin and Pun- 
ishment.’’ Part ii treats of ‘‘ Happiness and Morality,’”’ ‘‘ Moral Excel- 
lence,”’ ‘‘ Justice,” ‘‘ Rights,’ ‘* Benevolence and Justice,” ‘* The Summum 
Bonum,”’ and other kindred themes. Under Part iii our duties to God, to 
our fellow-men and to ourselves are considered and short sections are devoted 
to the Church, the State and War. The treatise is concise and avoids all 
details and elaborate discussion. It is replete with the observations of prac- 
tical wisdom and{moral insight. It is written in a catholic spirit, above the 
plane of controversy,fand breathes the sweetness and grace of a ripe old age. 
It is an impressive and fitting last word to a younger generation from a 
veteran who can look back on a great work nobly performed. 
Princeton. ALEXANDER T. ORMOND. 











